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Import price declines in 1986 reflected reduced oil prices 
Despite price increases in major products categories linked to the decline of the dollar, 
the overall import index decreased; export prices were relatively stable again last year. 


Trends in retirement eligibility and pension benefits, 1974-83 
Although annuity rises benefited retirees at all ages studied, the rate of increase 
was found to be greater for those who retired at ages 55 and 62 than at 65 
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Bureau studies indicate that the pace of technological change varies 
considerably; affected workers are more likely to be transferred to new jobs 
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Most displaced workers lose employer-financed health insurance along with their jobs; 
data for 1983-84 suggest that such workers ran a high risk of remaining uninsured 


Two decades of productivity growth in poultry dressing and processing 


Since 1963, this industry has witnessed varying degrees of productivity improvements, 
with the largest increase in output per employee hour occurring in the early 1980's 
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Labor Month 
In Review 


QUALITY. Commissioner of Labor 
Statistics Janet L. Norwood discussed the 
quality of statistics at the Third Annual 
Census Bureau Research Conference, 
March 30, in Baltimore, MD. Excerpts: 


Responsibility. We in the Federal statis- 
tical system have a special responsibility to 
provide our users with statistical informa- 
tion that is objective, relevant, accurate, and 
timely. Because we must operate within 
fixed resource levels, quality becomes a 
relative concept that is often affected by a 
trade-off between cost and benefit. Efficient 
survey design requires careful analysis of 
relative error structure to determine, for 
example, the trade-off between larger sam- 
ples for housing or food prices in the Con- 
sumer Price Index, or for more units in 
manufacturing or services in the Current 
Employment Statistics program. Another 
trade-off—between timeliness and complete- 
ness—is made when we decide whether to 
issue preliminary results that are subject to 
revision. 

Have we successfully handled these 
elusive aspects of quality in the work that 
we do? I have to tell you that I am not 
satisfied that we have done enough. The 
Federal statistical system has not adequately 
presented the case for quality improvement 
and resource investment. It is imperative 
that we act more effectively in the future. 


Population counts. Population counts are 
a critical element in the accuracy of such 
surveys as the Current Population Survey. 
Yet we know that for some groups, despite 
our best efforts, the population counts are 
not accurate at all. This translates into some 
anomalous situations in the official labor 
force statistics for these groups. Take, for 
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example, the data for black men of prime 
working age, those 25-54 years old. Their 
labor force participation rate, as measured 
in the Current Population Survey, is close 
to 90 percent, much higher than that for 
black women of the same age. Yet, because 
of the large undercount of black men in the 
Census, which is carried over into our 
statistics, in 1986 we actually published a 
lower labor force level for these men than 
for black women of the same age. 

If the population counts underpinning the 
data from the Current Population Survey 
were adjusted for the undercount, the 
published labor force levels for black men 
and women of prime working age would be 
more in line with the participation patterns 
among the two groups. The differences be- 
tween the adjusted and unadjusted labor 
force levels for these groups raise serious 
questions about the quality of some of our 
labor force data. 

The Census undercount issue has been 
studied and restudied for many years. Let 
us hope that in addressing the problem, the 
Census Bureau can develop the understand- 
ing and the consensus needed to settle this 
issue. It is important, I believe, that the deci- 
sion must be professionally sound and not 
merely politically expedient. 


Cognitive issues. Statisticians use system- 
atic approaches to sample development, 
questionnaire design, and interviewer train- 
ing; all are based on the assumption that the 
data collected will be an accurate reflection 
of the phenomenon being measured. We 
have given too little attention to errors 
caused by a misunderstanding by the respon- 
dent of what we want to collect. We have 
learned that the words used in drafting a 
question are important, and that minor 


changes in wording and small changes in the 
placement of questions can affect survey 
results. Research on memory retrieval from 
respondents, on questionnaire structure, and 
on interviewer-respondent interaction has 
thus far been conducted within the frame- 
work of household survey data collection. 

Much less has been accomplished in the 
establishment survey area. Here, the object 
is to retrieve information that is stored on 
establishment records rather than in the 
minds of respondents. Memory and recall 
problems are not usually so severe in 
business establishment surveys as in surveys 
collecting data about individuals. In a 
business survey, the major issues relate 
to retention time, availability of access, 
and comprehension of the questions asked. 
In this process, questionnaire design and 
structure, as well as alternative approaches 
to interviewing respondents, are extremely 
important. 

We have found that in many of our 
business surveys, effective interaction of the 
interviewer with the respondent is essential 
to success, and this interaction cannot always 
be achieved through a scripted, repetitive 
process. 

I believe that survey quality would be 
considerably improved if we paid more 
attention to the vital translation role played 
by data collectors and planned training 
programs that build upon the characteristics 
collectors bring to their jobs. 


Commissioner Norwood’s address was 
dedicated to the memory of Shirley Kallek, 
former associate director of the Census 
Bureau. Copies of the text are available from 
the Division of Information Services, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, Washington, DC 
20212. fel 


Import price declines in 1986 
reflected reduced oil prices 


Despite price increases for major product categories 


resulting from the decline in the dollar, 
the overall import index decreased 
for the fourth consecutive year; 


export prices were relatively stable again last year 


ELIZABETH GIBBONS AND GERALD F. HALPIN 


Prices of goods imported into the United States in 1986 were 
influenced primarily by three divergent trends. First, prices 
of imports originating largely in industrialized countries 
rose significantly as the currencies of those countries contin- 
ued to appreciate against the dollar. Second, prices of goods 
which are produced by the newly industrialized countries 
and developing countries were more stable as those coun- 
tries’ currencies did not appreciate substantially against the 
dollar. However, both of these trends were outweighed by 
the third trend, a large decline in the price of crude oil, 
which caused an overall decrease of 8.7 percent in prices of 
all commodities imported. This was the fourth consecutive 
annual decline of the import index. If fuels are excluded, 
however, import prices rose 8.4 percent. (See chart 1.) 
The dollar’s decline against currencies of the United 
States’ major industrialized trading partners began in the 
first quarter of 1985. The decline accelerated in September 
1985 because the United States and four other industrialized 
countries agreed to intervene in foreign exchange markets to 
weaken the dollar. Between its peak in the first quarter of 
1985 and the fourth quarter of 1986, the dollar declined 
approximately 60 percent against the Japanese yen and 63 
percent against the West German mark. (See chart 2.) By 


Elizabeth Gibbons and Gerald F. Halpin are economists in the Division of 
International Prices, Bureau of Labor Statistics. Shelley Meister, an 
economist in the same division, prepared the charts. 


contrast, the dollar remained comparatively stable against 
currencies of other major trading partners, such as the Cana- 
dian dollar, against which it appreciated 2 percent, as well 
as the Taiwanese dollar and the South Korean won, which 
are tied to the dollar.! 

Import price decreases were recorded for fuels and related 
products, which plunged 51.5 percent, and chemicals, 
which fell 1.1 percent. Overall, increases were recorded in 
indexes for most major product areas. The index for machin- 
ery and transport equipment rose 12.0 percent, while the 
miscellaneous manufactured products index moved up 8.7 
percent. 

U.S. export prices remained relatively stable for the third 
year in a row, declining 0.5 percent. This followed 1.4- 
percent decreases each in 1984 and 1985. (See chart 3.) 
Moderate increases were recorded for machinery and trans- 
port equipment (1.6 percent); intermediate manufactured 
goods (3.6 percent); and crude materials (8.0 percent), 
among others. However, these increases were offset by de- 
creases in the indexes for food (—13.2 percent) and for 
chemicals (—4.5 percent). 


Trends in U.S. foreign trade 


Despite the decline of the dollar against the currencies of 
the U.S. major industrialized trading partners, the U.S. 
merchandise trade deficit climbed for the sixth consecutive 
year to a record high of $170 billion, 14.3 percent above 
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the 1985 deficit of $149 billion. (See chart 4.) The bulk of 
the increase can be attributed to a larger value of imports, 
which rose $26 billion to $387 billion, while exports rose 
only $4 billion to $217 billion.” 

The U.S. deficit with Japan, the largest deficit with one 
country, rose $8.9 billion to $58.6 billion in 1986. U.S. 
imports from Japan climbed 24.4 percent to $85.5 billion, 
while U.S. exports to Japan rose only 11.1 percent to $26.9 
billion. The United States also had large deficits with 
Canada ($23.3 billion) and the European Community ($26.4 
billion). In addition, the U.S. deficit with newly industrial- 
ized South Korea, Taiwan, Singapore, and Hong Kong has 
grown from less than $500 million in 1975 to $30.8 billion 
in 1986. Several reasons have been proposed to explain the 
increasing deficit, including the j-curve effect, willingness 
of foreign exporters to absorb currency shifts, the interna- 
tional debt crisis, and increased trade with countries whose 
currencies did not appreciate against the dollar. 


The j-curve effect, in which trade balances tend to worsen 
before improving following a currency depreciation, is the 
result of the same volume of imports being bought at 
higher prices, resulting in a larger import bill. In the short 
run, import volume levels remain unchanged because of a 
lag in the response time to the new currency exchange rates 
by both consumers and producers. These lags arise from 
delay in realizing the new competitive situation, contracts 
negotiated before the currency realignment remaining in 
effect, difficulties in changing production patterns to ac- 
commodate the new situation, and slowly changing demand 
patterns. 

Another explanation for the continuing deficit is the fact 
that many foreign producers, to maintain U.S. market 
shares, did not increase prices in direct proportion to ex- 
change rate shifts. When the dollar was strong, many for- 
eign manufacturers accumulated large profits. This cushion 
allowed them, when faced with a weakening dollar, to 


Chart 1. Indexes of U.S. dollar and foreign currency prices for U.S. imports, 1982-86 
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Chart 2. Index of the effective real exchange rate of the U.S. dollar, 1980-86 
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moderate price increases by accepting lower profit margins. 
The machinery and transport index reflects this trend; im- 
port prices increased only 12.1 percent while the currencies 
of Japan and West Germany, the two major trading partners 
in this category, rose 25.3 percent and 28.2 percent, respec- 
tively, during 1986.4 

Another factor contributing to the deficit is Third World 
debt, particularly that of Latin American countries, which 
owe approximately half of total Third World debt, or $400 
billion. About $300 billion of that figure is accounted for by 
Argentina, Brazil, and Mexico.° Interest payments on those 
debts reduce foreign exchange necessary to buy imports, 
many of which would come from the United States. Brazil, 
for example, produced a $12 billion trade surplus, yet $10 
billion of that was used for interest payments.° U.S. exports 
to Latin American countries declined by 7.0 percent (from 
$30.1 billion to $28.0 billion)’ between 1982, when the debt 
crisis first came to the fore, and 1986. 

Furthermore, competition from Pacific Rim countries has 


continued to put pressure on the trade balance. These na- 
tions’ currencies were tied to the dollar during 1986, so that 
when the value of the dollar fell, the newly industrialized 
countries did not lose the cost advantage they enjoyed. The 
falling dollar actually made the industrializing nations’ 
products more competitive in the United States against the 
more expensive Japanese and Gérman goods. As a result, 
the volume of imports from newly industrialized countries 
grew as they struggled to capture the lower priced product 
market. This is the same position Japan held 10 to 15 years 
ago. Trade with these newly industrialized countries consti- 
tutes 11.2 percent of all U.S. trade.® 

There have been several efforts to measure how far the 
dollar has fallen. Exchange rate indexes are published by the 
Federal Reserve Board of Governors, Morgan Guaranty 
Trust, the International Monetary Fund, the Department of 
Commerce, the International Trade Commission, Manufac- 
turers Hanover Trust, and the Atlanta and Dallas Federal 
Reserve Banks, among others. These indexes, constructed 
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to measure currency movements, differ in their estimates of 
the dollar’s decline because of the varying methodologies 
used in their design. For example, the Federal Reserve 
Board of Governors’ index uses weights which are based on 
percentages of total world trade, or multilateral trade, while 
others use weights based on bilateral trade. A multilaterally 
trade-weighted index gives less weight than a bilaterally 
trade-weighted index to currencies of countries such as 
Canada, which is the United States’ largest trading partner, 
but is a relatively small world trader. It also gives more 
weight to currencies of relatively small U.S. trading part- 
ners, such as Belgium and the Netherlands, because of their 
trade with other European nations. Other differences in the 
construction of indexes include whether weights are based 
on fixed or moving periods; the number of trading partners 
included; whether indexes are adjusted for differing infla- 
tion rates among countries, that is, whether they are real or 
nominal; and the algorithm used. Largely as a result of these 
differing methodologies, the trade-weighted indexes show 
the dollar falling anywhere from 2.0 percent to 35.0 percent 
from March 1985 to December 1986. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics is constructing a nominal 
average exchange rate index for the dollar on a quarterly 
basis. The BLS index will use 1985 bilateral trade weights 
and exclude those countries which have experienced high 
inflation rates. These indexes can be used in conjunction 


with export and import price indexes in dollar terms to 
examine U.S. export and import price movements in foreign 
currency terms. In contrast to the existing exchange rate 
indexes which are published only at the combined export 
and import level, the BLS index will be published at the 
two-digit, one-digit, all-export, and all-import levels ac- 
cording to the sic Revision II trade classification system. 

Price developments discussed in this article are based on 
data from the BLS International Price Program. That pro- 
gram produces import and export price indexes based on the 
Standard Industrial Trade Classification scheme. Both in- 
dexes use a modified Laspeyres formula. Price data are 
collected for more than 22,000 products, and are not season- 
ally adjusted. Import price indexes are weighted by the 1980 
Tariff Schedule of the United States Annotated. Export 
price indexes are weighted using the 1980 Schedule B clas- 
sification system of the U.S. Bureau of the Census. In 
addition, the International Price Program, in 1985, also 
started producing sic-based indexes and Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Analysis “end-use” price indexes. 


Import indexes 


Energy. The fuels and related products category makes up 
32.8 percent of the all-import index and was the major factor 
causing the import index’s decline. The fuels index fell 57.9 
percent over the year as crude petroleum prices plummeted 


Chart 3. Indexes of U.S. dollar and foreign currency prices for U.S. exports, 1983-86 
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Chart 4. Volume of U.S. exports and imports of merchandise, 1980-86 
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64.3 percent. The fuel index’s decrease was concentrated in 
the first three quarters with prices rebounding slightly in the 
fourth quarter. In response to these price decreases, the 
volume of U.S. petroleum imports rose from an average of 
3.2 million barrels per day in 1985 to 4.1 million in 1986.? 
During the same period, U.S. average daily production fell 
3.3 percent from 9.0 million barrels a day to 8.7 million.!° 
Despite the increased volume of petroleum imports, the 
U.S. deficit for petroleum fell $15.0 billion to $37.4 bil- 
lion.!! (See chart 5.) 

Behind the precipitous fall in oil prices was a change in 
marketing strategy by Saudi Arabia in mid-1985 when it 
abandoned its role as swing producer in the oil market and 
adopted a system of “net-back” pricing, or linking the price 
of their crude oil to the value of the final products refined 
from that oil to ensure purchasers a profit. As swing pro- 
ducer, Saudi Arabia had found itself decreasing oil produc- 
tion and losing market share to maintain the official OPEC 
(Organization of Petroleum Exporting Countries) price. 
With its new system of net-back pricing, the Saudis were 
able to increase production. 

At the end of 1985, the change in Saudi pricing started to 
affect import prices, as increased Saudi production hit the 
market at the end of the peak winter buying season in what 
had been a relatively mild winter. The index for petroleum 
and petroleum products plunged 31.7 percent in the first 


quarter of 1986. Saudi production rose from an average 2.4 
million barrels a day in June of 1985 to 4.5 million in 
January of 1986, or 28.6 percent more than they produced 
in January 1985.!2 World production for January 1986 was 
4.9 percent above January 1985,"° and U.S. import volume 
rose 22.7 percent above the year-earlier volume. '* 

In the spring, OPEC ministers were unable to agree on 
individual quotas. Petroleum prices continued to decline— 
the index fell an additional 34 percent in the second quar- 
ter—as production and U.S. imports continued to rise. OPEC 
production rose to an average of 19.7 million barrels a day 
in June, with Saudi Arabia raising its production to 5.3 
million.!° U.S. imports of petroleum and petroleum prod- 
ucts soared to 7.0 million barrels a day in June, 42.9 percent 
above imports for June 1985.!° 

In August, OPEC ministers, meeting in Geneva, agreed to 
limit September and October production to 16.8 million 
barrels a day. This agreement set quotas for individual pro- 
ducers at the same level as agreed upon in December 1984. 
As a result, prices declined at a more moderate rate in the 
third quarter, and the petroleum and petroleum products 
index fell only 11.9 percent. Prices rebounded in the fourth 
quarter, and the index for petroleum and petroleum products 
rose 18.1 percent. In October, OPEC ministers extended the 
August agreement to include November and December with 
an increase of the total OPEC ceiling to 17 million barrels a 
day. 
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Machinery and transport equipment. Prices in the ma- 
chinery and transport equipment index, which represents 25 
percent of the all-import index, rose 12.0 percent for the 
year, after rising 4.2 percent in the previous year. (See 
chart 6.) Substantial price gains were recorded in seven of 
the eight categories which make up the index. The hikes are 
largely attributable to the dollar’s decline against the yen 
and European currencies. The majority of products in this 
category are imported from Japan and Germany and the 
weakening of the dollar against these nations’ currencies is 
reflected in the rise of the index during 1986, along with the 
effects of various quotas and pricing agreements. In con- 
trast, prices in the telecommunication index, which includes 
such items as Tv’s, radios, and vcr’s, remained relatively 
flat. Many of the products in the telecommunication index 
are imported from newly industrialized countries whose cur- 
rencies have not appreciated against the dollar. The intense 
competition from these nations has forced Japanese and 


European suppliers to limit price increases. As a result, the 
telecommunication index rose only 4.5 percent in 1986. 

Despite the weakening of the dollar, imports continued to 
flow into the United States with $162 billion being traded in 
1986, up from $141.7 billion in 1985.'’ For instance, the 
14.9-percent price hike in the passenger automobile index 
did not stem the flow of cars and trucks into the United 
States in 1986. Market penetration of imported cars rose to 
30.0 percent in 1986, from 25.7 percent in 1985. The fast- 
growing U.S. auto market is the largest in the world; car and 
truck sales reached record levels of 16.3 million in 1986, 
compared with 15.7 million in 1985. Of the 16.3 million 
units sold, 5 million were imports. !* Japan accounted for 47 
percent of auto imports, while Canadian autos constituted 
25.4 percent. !® 

The fear of stronger protectionist action, along with the 
appreciation of the yen, prompted Japanese manufacturers 
to begin operating or building plants in North America. 


Chart 5. Annual average U.S. imports of crude oil and petroleum products, 
OPEC and non-OPEC sources, 1980-86 
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Chart 6. U.S. Import Price Indexes for selected commodity groups, 1982-86 
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Currently, three of the nine Japanese automakers are operat- 
ing plants in the United States. In 1986, such transplant 
facilities built 4 percent, or 365,000, of the 8.2 million cars 
built in the United States.”° These facilities are expected to 
add up to 1.8 million more cars by 1989.7! 

Additional pressure is being placed on the U.S. auto 
producers at the less expensive end of the price scale. Korea 
and Yugoslavia began exporting cars to the United States in 
February 1986 and took the subcompact market by surprise. 
South Korea set a record for an imported auto’s first year by 
selling more than 130,000 cars.” These sales translate into 
about a $1 billion automotive trade deficit between the 
United States and Korea.”* Yugoslavia’s entrance was not as 
successful, with fewer than 28,000 vehicles sold in 1986.74 

Prices in the electrical machinery and equipment import 
index increased steadily throughout the year, rising 10.7 
percent in 1986. In the semiconductor group, which ac- 
counts for 40 percent of the electrical machinery index, 
prices rebounded 13.6 percent in response to a Japan/U.S. 
semiconductor agreement, after dropping 14.6 percent in 
1985. Electrical machinery and equipment imports jumped 
to $19.9 billion in 1986, up from $18.2 billion in 1985.” 

In the early 1980’s, makers of semiconductors, or com- 
puter chips, in Japan and the United States expanded their 
capacity in anticipation of a 30- to 100-percent annual sales 
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growth when increased sales of products ranging from per- 
sonal computers to video games created intensified demand 
for chips. However, instead of growing, the computer in- 
dustry’s sales stagnated, and a glut of chips triggered sharp 
price-cutting practices in the industry. For example, the cost 
of a 256k dynamic random access memory (dram) chip fell 
from $40 to as little as $3.7° By instigating higher discount- 
ing practices, Japan was able to lure customers away from 
U.S. suppliers. The dram was developed in the United 
States, but Japan now holds 90 percent of the world 
market.*’ 

The U.S. electronics industry obtained some relief in 
July, when Japan signed a 5-year agreement to stop 
“dumping” chips, specifically drams and erasable program- 
able read-only memories (eproms), at below fair market 
value in the United States and other countries. Japan also 
agreed to double purchases of American-made semiconduc- 
tors above the $800 million a year level. With the new trade 
agreement, the Commerce Department sets fair market val- 
ues for each Japanese chip exporter to the United States. The 
department tallies an individual chipmaker’s cost of making 
each product and adds an 8-percent profit to arrive at the 
price for which the manufacturer is allowed to sell the semi- 
conductor.7® The agreement caused fair market value of 
chips to soar. For example, 256k dram prices jumped from 
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$3 to $8.75.22 The effect of the agreement on chip prices 
was reflected in the rise of the index through the last three 
quarters of the year. 

Exchange rate fluctuations were largely responsible for 
lifting the metalworking machinery index 17.9 percent in 
1986, after it rose 9.1 percent in 1985. The major trading 
partners in this index include Japan, West Germany, and 
Switzerland, countries whose currencies appreciated against 
the dollar. Imports of machine tools amounted to $2.1 bil- 
lion in the first 11 months of 1986, up 33 percent from the 
same period in 1985. Imports of metal cutting machinery 
totaled $1.5 billion and metal forming tools, $546.8 mil- 
lion.*° Japan is the major supplier with U.S. sales totaling 
$1.1 billion in the first 11 months of 1986. Germany is next 
with 11-month sales totaling $341 million, followed by Tai- 
wan selling $108.9 million and Switzerland with $102.6 
million.*! 

In May 1986, the Reagan Administration requested that 


Japan, West Germany, Taiwan, and Switzerland voluntarily 
limit exports of machine tools to the United States for na- 
tional security reasons. The agreement was designed to limit 
the United States’ dependency on foreign manufacturers 
who make military equipment such as tanks and fighter 
planes. The National Machine Tool Builders Association 
estimated that imports account for about 43 percent of the 
$4.3 billion machine tool industry.** In December, Japan 
and Taiwan agreed to cut imports to the United States by 20 
percent, which will push import penetration back to 1981 
levels. The 5-year trade pact also calls for the Administra- 
tion to monitor imports from other machine tool exporting 
countries and to place restrictions on these nations if they fill 
the void left by Japan and Taiwan.*? West Germany and 
Switzerland have not negotiated an agreement, but the Ad- 
ministration informed these two nations that further action 
would be required if their machine tool exports exceeded 
1985 levels.*4 


Table 1. Changes in Import Price Indexes for selected categories of goods, 1985-86 


Annual percent change 


Percentage 
of 1980 
trade value 


All commodities 


All commodities, excluding fuels and 
related products 


Sugar, sugar preparations, and honey 
Coffee, tea, cocoa 


Beverages and tobacco 


Crude materials 
Wood 
Pulp and waste paper 
Metalliferous ores and metal scrap . . 


Fuels and related products 
Crude petroleum and petroleum 


Fats and oils 
Chemicals and related products 


Intermediate manufactured products . . 
Iron and steel 


Machinery and transport equipment . . . 
Metalworking machinery 
Telecommunications and sound 

recording and reproducing equip- 
ment 
Electric machinery and equipment .. 
Road vehicles and parts 


Miscellaneous manufactured articles . . 
Clothing 


Professional, scientific, and controlling 
instruments and apparatus 
Photographic apparatus and supplies, 
optical goods, watches and clocks 
Miscellaneous manufactured 
ANIGOG) 1.6.8. edits aa 


_ This category includes indexes in addition to those shown here. For all of the indexes available 
in each category, see “U.S. Import and Export Indexes,” U.S. Department of Labor News Release 
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Quarterly percent change 


87-40, January 29, 1987. 


N.e.s. = not elsewhere specified. 


Intermediate manufactures. The intermediate manufac- 
tures import index, which represents 13 percent of all im- 
ports, climbed 4.5 percent in 1986. Price increases were 
recorded in all nine categories. The iron and steel index, 
which encompasses 23 percent of intermediate manufac- 
tures, edged up 0.2 percent, compared with a 4.4-percent 
decline in 1985. This modest increase can be attributed, 
partially, to exchange rate fluctuations. Much of the steel 
imported into the United States comes from Japan and the 
European Community, countries whose currencies have ap- 
preciated against the dollar in 1986, raising the dollar price 
of foreign steel. 

Even though the dollar price of steel has increased, inter- 
national steel prices remain depressed. Declining demand 
and overcapacity characterized the industry in 1986, with 
industrialized nations’ demand for steel falling 10 percent 


since the peak year of 1973.*° This decline can be attributed ° 


to slower economic growth and decreasing steel usage in 
steel consuming industries such as construction and automo- 
biles. According to the International Iron and Steel Institute, 
the industrialized nations currently have about 450 million 
tons of steel capacity and consume only 321 million tons. In 
an effort to curb the overcapacity problem, Western Europe, 
Japan, and the United States have cut production by 35 
million tons, 13 million tons, and 33 million tons, respec- 
tively, since the start of 1973.°° But developing countries 
are cutting prices instead of production, and exporting the 
excess tonnage to the United States.*” These new entrants, 
which include Taiwan, Korea, and Brazil, have taken an 
expanding portion of the international steel market and have 
exerted downward pressure on world steel prices. 

Third World excess capacity is often shipped to the 
United States because, relatively speaking, steel prices in 
the United States are still among the highest in the world. 
Steel imports have been significant, totaling 26.7 million 
tons in 1984 and 24.9 million tons in 1985.°* The Reagan 
Administration negotiated voluntary restraint agreements in 
October 1984 with countries whose steel exports to the 
United States had increased significantly. The agreement 
included 17 countries and the European Community (ex- 
cluding Portugal and Spain, which negotiated separate 
agreements) and was expected to limit the share of imports 
to 18.5 percent of the American market.°? 

Despite these controls, imports are still taking about 23 
percent of the U.S. steel market. For the first 10 months of 
1986, imports captured 22.7 percent of the market, down 
from the 25.3 percent foreign suppliers seized during the 
same period in 1985.4 Trade data indicate a shift from 
countries agreeing to voluntary restraints to other countries, 
partially explaining the continued tide of steel imports. The 
share of total steel imports accounted for by countries which 
did not agree to voluntary restraints increased from 18.9 
percent to 24.8 percent during the period. Of these coun- 
tries, Canada is by far the leading supplier, with steel com- 
ing into the United States at a rate 10 percent higher in the 


first 10 months of 1986 than the same period in 1985.4! 

Similar to the steel industry, shrinking demand and abun- 
dant supplies have had a dampening effect on world metals 
prices. Price decreases were recorded for the copper, nickel, 
and tin subgroups. These decreases, however, were offset 
by price increases in the silver and platinum and zinc in- 
dexes. As a result, the nonferrous metals category rose 1.5 
percent for the year. The U.S. demand for nonferrous metals 
has been decreasing, due primarily to the downsizing of 
automobiles, substitutions of lighter materials such as plas- 
tic, and replacement by such new technology materials as 
fiber optics in telecommunications. 

Nonferrous metal prices registered their first increase in 
more than a year, rising 5.8 percent in the third quarter 
before falling 2.3 percent in the fourth quarter. The annual 
rise in this index can primarily be attributed to a 32.1- 
percent increase in platinum prices. Gold, silver, and plat- 
inum are “price sensitive” because they are traded daily in 
London, New York, and elsewhere, with their values shift- 
ing constantly according to such factors as the strength of 
the dollar, the level of interest rates, inflation, trade deficits, 
and political actions.*” 

Third-quarter platinum prices were boosted as political 
uncertainty about the future of South Africa, which pro- 
duces 80 percent of the world’s supply, brought speculators 
into the market. Supplies from South Africa, England, and 
the Soviet Union had kept pace with demand and platinum 
prices remained steady, but prices soared in response to 
fears that South Africa would restrain shipments of platinum 
in retaliation against the economic sanctions imposed on 
that nation by the West. 

The halt of South African shipment never occurred and 
that nation’s platinum output is now expected to be even 
higher than 1985 levels. As a result, prices have fallen 
nearly 30 percent since September’s high of $673 an 
ounce.** The platinum and silver import index plunged 9.0 
percent in the fourth quarter, after soaring 23.9 percent in 
the third quarter. 

Imported copper prices have fallen 0.5 percent for the 
year, as demand for copper diminished due to a sluggish 
economy and continued substitution of aluminum and plas- 
tic in the automotive and housing markets and the use of 
fiber optics in the telephone communications market. Inven- 
tories remain low, but a perception of abundant copper 
supplies among consumers continues to push down prices. 
In June, total free-world inventories stood at 600,900 short 
tons, the lowest since 1974.4 

Nickel prices fell 13.6 percent in 1986, reflecting the 
slump the industry is facing. The decrease was influenced 
by weakened demand; consumption has fallen 4 percent 
since 1974. Manufacturing advances such as automobile 
downsizing and component miniaturization has reduced the 
need for nickel, exerting a downward pressure on prices.*° 

Imported tin prices fell 30.7 percent in 1986 as overca- 
pacity and weak demand hampered the market. In the first 
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two quarters, tin prices plunged after the breakup of the 
International Tin Cartel, as demand reflected the true market 
position and not the artificial one which resulted from the 
Cartel’s price support operation.” 


Food. The index for prices of food imports rose 2.7 per- 
cent in 1986, despite a 9.2-percent decrease in the index for 
coffee which constitutes 25.1 percent of the entire food 
index. The drop in coffee prices was offset by price in- 
creases for imports of fish and sugar. The indexes for these 
items rose 17.6 and 11.3 percent, respectively. The U.S. 
agricultural trade surplus continued to decline, falling to 
$6.0 billion in fiscal 1986 from $11.42 billion in fiscal 1985 
and $19.10 billion in fiscal 1984.47 U.S. agricultural im- 
ports rose 4.1 percent over 1985 levels to $20.5 billion in 
1986, principally because of an increase in the value of 
coffee imports, which rose 31.3 percent to $4.2 billion. 

Events in Brazil dominated movement in the coffee 
index. Coffee prices rose 40.9 percent in the first quarter of 
1986, largely because of a drought in Brazil. Brazilian pro- 
duction dropped from 33.0 million to 13.9 million bags, as 
world production fell from 95.8 million to 81.0 million bags 
between the 1985-86 and the 1986-87 marketing years.*? 
In addition to the effect on price of the immediate decline in 
production, prices were strengthened by the perception that 
drought damage to coffee trees would adversely influence 
future production levels. 

Several factors were involved in lowering the coffee 
index to its yearend level. In response to the price increase, 
the International Coffee Organization, which consists of 
coffee producing and consuming countries, suspended cof- 
fee export quotas in February. 

The Organization, in an attempt to keep coffee prices 
between $1.20 and $1.40 per pound, automatically sus- 
pends quotas when the 15-day moving average for the price 
of coffee rises above $1.50 per pound. The suspension en- 
abled Colombia and other major coffee producers to in- 
crease their coffee exports. Other factors involved in lower- 
ing the coffee index included the seasonal downturn in 
coffee consumption during the Northern Hemisphere’s sum- 
mer months and improved weather conditions in Brazil. As 
a result, the coffee index declined 22.2 percent in the second 
quarter. 

After rising 3.2 percent in the third quarter, the coffee 
index fell 19.7 percent in the fourth. The Organization was 
unable to halt the price decline because it had no automatic 
mechanism for reinstating quotas, and could not agree on 
procedures for doing so or on distribution of the total quota 
among member countries. 

The 11.3-percent increase in raw sugar prices was the 
result of a cut in the import quota announced by the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture in February. At that time, the 
1986 quota year was extended by 3 months, to the end of 
December. This spread the 1.77 million short ton quota over 
15 months instead of 12, decreasing the quota for 1986 by 
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approximately 425,000 short tons.* Prices for sugar im- 
ports remained relatively stable after increasing 11.8 percent 
in the fourth quarter. The quota for 1987, announced in 
December 1986, was 1.07 million short tons. 


Crude materials. Import prices for crude materials rose 
8.0 percent in 1986, in contrast to 1985’s 7.8-percent de- 
cline. This index represents 4.3 percent of all imports. A 
major factor contributing to the price increase was tighter 
supplies of and increased demand for pulp and waste paper, 
wood, and metalliferous ores. 

Consumption of softwood lumber, sparked by new hous- 
ing construction, jumped about 7 percent above the 43.1 
billion board feet used in 1985 to 46.5 billion board feet in 
1986. New housing starts during the first 10 months of 1986 
totaled 1,578,000 units, almost 5.4 percent more than in the 
same period in 1985.°! In response to increased construction 
activity, imports of softwood lumber in September were 
roughly 5 percent higher than year-earlier volumes, with 99 
percent of the increase coming from Canada.~ 

The United States is the world’s leading importer of soft- 
wood lumber, wood pulp and paper, and board products 
from Canada. Imports of Canadian softwood lumber are 
taking an increasing share of the U.S. market, rising from 
18.75 percent in 1975 to about 36 percent in 1986. This 
year, Canada shipped $3 billion worth of softwood lumber 
to the United States.*4 

In October, a preliminary 15-percent countervailing duty 
was placed on Canadian softwood lumber after the Interna- 
tional Trade Administration ruled that the Canadian industry 
was subsidized by low prices for government-owned 
stumpage. The Commerce Department stated that the price 
Canadian lumber firms pay to cut trees on government land 
is so low that it amounts to an unfair subsidy on exports. 

The imposed duty, coupled with a woodcutters’ strike 
which idled part of the Canadian lumber production since 
August, boosted wood prices 7.8 percent in 1986. At year- 
end, the United States and Canada came to a decision on the 
countervailing duty. Canada agreed to impose a 15-percent 
export tax on softwood lumber shipments to the United 
States beginning January 8, 1987.° Fourth-quarter prices 
slipped 3.0 percent as yearend holiday and uncertainty about 
the negotiations kept overall trading volume low. 

The woodcutters’ strike also forced three major pulp and 
paper mills to shut down by secondary picketing or wildcat 
strikes. Also, the labor disputes dampened woodchip sup- 
plies, the vital input of pulp, generating a recovery of pulp 
prices beginning in the second quarter. The shutdowns oc- 
curred at a time when Scandinavian and North American 
pulp mills, already operating at 90-percent capacity, were 
unable to handle the extra demand.°° As a result, imported 
pulp and waste paper prices rebounded 22.4 percent in 
1986, after plummeting 25 percent in 1985. 

The 5.9-percent price hike for metalliferous ores was 
heavily influenced by tightened supplies of bauxite and alu- 


mina. Alumina and bauxite production was cut in 1986, a 
result of depressed prices in 1984 and 1985. In response to 
reduced supplies, prices for these materials rebounded 20.4 
percent for 1986, fueling the increase in the metalliferous 
ores category. 


Miscellaneous manufactures. The index for miscella- 
neous manufactures increased 8.7 percent during 1986, as 
prices increased in all categories. The size of the increases 
differed among categories, however, largely as a result of 
varying points of origin of imported goods constituting 
those categories. The indexes for goods which predomi- 
nantly come from industrialized countries rose sharply; the 
indexes for goods which predominantly come from the 
newly industrialized countries rose more moderately. 

The index for photographic equipment, optical goods, 
and watches and clocks rose 14.0 percent during the year. 
The major exporters to the United States in this category are 
industrialized countries. Seventy percent of U.S. imports of 
photographic equipment, for example, comes from Japan, 
and the index for those goods rose 20.8 percent in 1986.%” 
Similarly, the index for optical goods, the bulk of which 
originate in Japan and West Germany,™* rose 21.6 percent 
during the year. 

Clothing prices, in contrast, rose only 3.4 percent in 
1986. The majority of imports in this category come from 
Hong Kong, Taiwan, South Korea, and China, countries 
whose currencies remained comparatively stable in value 
relative to the dollar.°? Goods which are represented in the 
index for toys, games, and sporting equipment mainly orig- 
inate in Taiwan and South Korea. That index rose only 2.6 
percent in 1986. 


Export indexes 


Grains. The export food index represents 12.8 percent of 
the all-commodities index. Export prices for food declined 
17.2 percent during 1986, due to falling prices for grains 
and grain preparations. Grains and grain preparations con- 
stitute approximately 65.3 percent of the weight in the ex- 
port food index and 8.3 percent in the all-commodities 
index. The grain surplus has declined $8.7 billion over the 
last 3 trade years.®! 

Export prices for grain and grain preparations plunged 
32.0 percent during 1986, with most of the decrease, 25.4 
percent, occurring in the third quarter. The decline was 
broad-based with all categories registering decreases. Corn 
and wheat varieties, which have the largest weights among 
grains, fell 30.3 percent and 19.6 percent, respectively. 
U.S. exports declined 35.2 percent, from 94.7 million met- 
ric tons in 1983-84 to 61.4 million in 1985-86, as domes- 
tic stocks climbed from 77.9 million metric tons to 178.7 
million, an increase of 129.4 percent. The bulk of U.S. 
grain exports is made up of wheat varieties and corn, al- 
though rice and yellow sorghum are also important. 

World grain markets are characterized by excess supplies 


due to large foreign debt and increasing self-sufficiency of 
traditional importers. Total world production for the 1985— 
86 trade year for wheat and coarse grains climbed to 1,343.3 
million metric tons from 1,325.2 million in 1984—85 and 
1,177.1 million in 1983-84, an increase of 14.1 percent for 
the 2-year period.“ During the same period, world con- 
sumption has ranged between 1,244.5 million metric tons 
and 1,278.4 million.© As a result, world yearend stocks for 
the period grew 69.4 percent, from 187.4 million metric 
tons in 1983-84 to 317.5 million in 1985-86.© 

A major reason behind the present state of oversupply has 
been the conversion of the European Community from a net 
importer to a net exporter. This has been a result of produc- 
tion incentives in the European Community’s common agri- 
cultural policy and productivity increases. Between the 
1976-77 and 1985-86 marketing years for wheat and coarse 
grains, the European Community went from being a net 
importer of 26.3 million metric tons to a net exporter of 15.3 
million, adding an additional 41.6 million metric tons to 
world supplies.® 

Movements in grain export prices over the last year are 
largely attributable to changes in farm policy brought about 
by the Food Security Act of 1985, which provides the De- 
partment of Agriculture with certain instruments to make 
grains more competitive on the world market. Provisions for 
lowering commodity basic loan rates and for automatically 
adjusting them on an annual basis to keep them in line with 
world prices have been key to grain price shifts. Loan rates 
are the effective support prices for commodities which are 
covered by the Food Security Act. The Department of Agri- 
culture lends money to producers, using their crops as col- 
lateral. If the market price falls below the loan rate, produc- 
ers can repay the loan with product, which the government 
stores and uses to control market price. In addition to the 
legislated lower loan rate, the 1985 act enables the Secretary 
of Agriculture to lower the loan rate by an additional 20 
percent from the annual base loan rate. Producer income is 
supported by deficiency payments, which are the difference 
between the higher of the loan rate or the market price and 
the target price, which is calculated to ensure a certain level 
of farm income. Furthermore, the Department of Agricul- 
ture, by issuing stock entitlement certificates to producers 
rather than cash payments, can release stocks and current 
production of certain commodities onto the market to lower 
the market price below the loan rate without adversely af- 
fecting farm income. Thus, the Department of Agriculture 
has several tools for lowering export prices of commodities 
covered by the 1985 act. 

The 30.3-percent drop in corn export prices, for example, 
was due to a lowering of the basic loan rate for corn from 
$2.55 per bushel to $2.40, and an additional 20-percent 
lowering of the actual loan rate to $1.92 by the Secretary of 
Agriculture. Corn represents 31.0 percent of the food index 
and 4.0 percent of the all-export index. Because of the 
previously high prices, U.S. corn exports fell 34.2 percent, 
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Table 2. Changes in Export Price Indexes for selected categories of goods, 1985-86 


Annual percent change 


Percentage 
of 1980 


Commodi 
: trade value 


Grain and grain preparations 
Beverages and tobacco 


Wood 
Pulp and waste paper 
Textile fibers 


Fuels and related products 
Fats and oils 


Chemicals and related products 
Organic chemicals 
Fertilizers, manufactured 


Intermediate manufactured products . . 


Machinery and transport equipment 
excluding military and commercial 
aircraft 
Machinery specialized for particular 


Metalworking machinery 
Office machines and automatic data 
processing equipment 
Electric machinery and equipment . . 
Road vehicles and parts 
Miscellaneous manufactured articles . . 


1 This catetory includes indexes in addition to those shown here. For all of the indexes 
available in each category, see “U.S. Import and Export Indexes,” U.S. Department of Labor 


from 47.4 million metric tons to 31.5 million between the 
1983-84 and the 1985-86 trade years.®* During the same 
period, domestic production climbed 112.5 percent, from 
106.0 million metric tons to 225.2 million.© Because U.S. 
utilization climbed only 9.4 percent, from 121.7 million 
metric tons to 133.2 million,” national stocks soared from 
25.6 million metric tons to 102.6 million, an increase of 
more than 300 percent.’! Despite the lower prices for corn 
exports, the Department of Agriculture is predicting exports 
will fall to 28.6 million metric tons during the 1986-87 
trade year.’ 

Wheat prices also fell because of the 1985 farm law. 
Under the law, the basic loan rate dropped from $3.30 to $3 
and additional reductions resulted in a loan rate of $2.40. As 
a result, wheat export prices fell 19.6 percent during the 
year. Over the last 2 trade years, U.S. exports of wheat and 
wheat flour fell 35.7 percent, from 38.9 million metric tons 
to 25.0 million.’? At the same time, U.S. production and 
utilization figures remained approximately the same, with 
production rising from 65.9 million metric tons to 66.0 
million’* and utilization falling from 30.2 million metric 
tons to 28.4 million.’> As a result, U.S. end stocks rose 
from 38.1 million metric tons to 51.8 million.”© Yearend 
Department of Agriculture predictions for wheat exports 
during the 1986-87 year suggest a further decline to 26.6 
million metric tons, as projections for imports into the So- 
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Quarterly percent change 


News Release 87-40, Jan. 29, 1987. 


viet Union are 12 million metric tons, down 23.6 percent 
from 1985—86.77 


Chemicals. The index measuring export prices of chemi- 
cals and related products declined 4.5 percent during 1986, 
reflecting the extreme drop in prices of feedstocks for or- 
ganic chemicals and the effect of the depressed farm econ- 
omy on fertilizer prices. The chemicals index, which consti- 
tutes 9.6 percent of the all-commodities index, includes 
organic and inorganic chemicals, fertilizers, medicinal and 
pharmaceutical products, and artificial resins and plastics 
materials. The indexes for organic chemicals and for fertil- 
izers fell 5.9 percent and 25.8 percent, respectively, during 
the year. 

The last few years have been a period of rationalization, 
restructuring, and modernization for the chemical industry 
as it moved from producing commodity chemicals to pro- 
ducing higher value added “‘specialty chemicals.” It is now 
in a position to reap the benefits of the lower valued dollar. 
The U.S. chemical industry made a substantial recovery in 
1986, as profits reached $13.3 billion, the highest level ever 
and 54.5 percent above 1985 profits.’”? The industry’s ca- 
pacity utilization rose to 81.5 percent in June of 1986, up 
23.5 percent from the post-World War II low of 66.0 per- 
cent in 1982.7 

With the decline of the dollar’s exchange value making 


U.S. exports more attractive to foreigners, the chemicals 
trade surplus increased last year for the first time since 1980. 
The 1986 surplus was $7.7 billion, up 6.9 percent from the 
1985 figure of $7.2 billion, but still below the record 1980 
figure of $12.2 billion. Exports grew 4.6 percent to $22.8 
billion as imports grew 3.3 percent to a record $15.0 
billion.®° 

The 5.9-percent decrease for organic chemicals is primar- 
ily the result of falling petroleum prices. Hydrocarbons are 
commodity organic chemicals which are generally refined 
directly out of petroleum products or are processed only 
slightly further. They are the feedstuff for many other or- 
ganic chemicals. As petroleum prices plummeted during the 
first three quarters of the year, some of that decrease was 
reflected in prices of downstream hydrocarbons, the index 
for which declined 10.9 percent during the first three quar- 
ters. The index for all organic chemicals declined 5.9 per- 
cent during that period. In August, OPEC announced that its 
members had reached an agreement on production controls 
to be effective in September. As a result, prices for 
petroleum, and therefore prices for organic chemicals, 
began to climb. During the fourth quarter, the index for 
hydrocarbons rose 8.7 percent, while the organic chemicals 
index increased 2.0 percent. 

The index for fertilizers fell 25.8 percent in 1986, after 
falling 5.1 percent in 1984, primarily because of the state of 
the world farm economy, falling raw material prices, and 
below-cost pricing of some products by countries with non- 
market economies. The global farm economy is character- 
ized by oversupply and low commodity prices, thus demand 
for fertilizers is low. 

In the United States, fertilizer consumption was off 5 to 
7 percent.®! The decline was driven by acreage reduction 
provisions of the 1985 farm bill. Another factor depressing 
fertilizer export prices was the decline in the price of natural 
gas, which constitutes 75 percent of the production costs of 
ammonia. Ammonia is a precursor to urea and ammonium 
phosphates, fertilizers used for their nitrogen content. Prices 
have plummeted for both urea and diammonium phosphate 
as domestic natural gas prices declined 18.2 percent in 
1986.°2 Urea prices, moreover, have faced pressure from 
countries with nonmarket economies selling the product for 
prices which the International Trade Commission has ruled 
are below cost.®? Countries such as the Soviet Union, East 
Germany, and Romania do so in order to obtain hard 
currency. 


Machinery and transport equipment. The machinery and 
transport export index, which encompasses 35 percent of the 
all-export index, registered a 1.6-percent gain in 1986, com- 
pared with 1.3 percent in 1985. Gains were posted in most 
of the categories, except for specialized machinery and of- 
fice machinery indexes which declined 0.3 percent and 1.3 
percent, respectively. 

Export prices for electrical machinery, which constitutes 


4.7 percent of the machinery and transport equipment index, 
edged up 1.1 percent in 1986. The largest price movement 
occurred in the semiconductor index which carries 37 per- 
cent of electrical machinery trade weight. 

In 1986, the semiconductor industry grew 7 percent to 
$11.1 billion.** The export price hike of 2.1 percent in 1986 
can be attributed to the U.S.-Japan semiconductor trade 
agreement that was signed in July 1986. The agreement 
allowed U.S. producers to raise their prices and still remain 
competitive. Semiconductor prices began inching up in the 
third quarter, rising 0.6 percent after falling 2.9 percent in 
the previous quarter. Fourth-quarter prices climbed 1.1 
percent. 

One consequence of the agreement, however, is a shift in 
the supply market from U.S. and Japanese producers to 
Third World producers. Emerging semiconductor manufac- 
turers in Korea and Taiwan represent a competitive threat to 
both U.S. and Japanese suppliers and will have a negative 
impact on future semiconductor growth in the United 
States. 

After climbing 4.3 percent in 1985, metalworking ma- 
chinery export prices inched up 2.1 percent in 1986. In the 
first 11 months of 1986, the United States exported $521.2 
million worth of machine tools, up 28 percent from the same 
period in 1985. Despite the increase in exports, machine 
tools produced a trade deficit of $1.56 billion during this 
period.*°° 

The road vehicles and parts index advanced 2.1 percent in 
1986, fueled by the 6.1-percent increase in the passenger 
vehicles index, which carries 28 percent of the aggregate. 


Crude materials. The crude materials index registered a 
2.5-percent increase for the year. Price gains were recorded 
in the raw hides and skins (6.0 percent), wood (5.8 percent), 
pulp and waste paper (30.7 percent), and metal ores (2.5 
percent) indexes. Decreases were recorded in the other four 
components. 

The British Columbia mill workers and loggers strike 
which reduced world wood and pulp supplies contributed to 
higher wood and pulp prices worldwide. In addition to sup- 
ply disruptions, the 20-percent increase for pulp and waste 
paper export prices was partially influenced by exchange 
rate shifts. The dollar’s depreciation against the yen and 
mark has allowed U.S. suppliers to increase pulp prices by 
$30 a ton without any repercussions to their market shares.®’ 

The largest decrease occurred in the textile fibers index, 
which declined 5.6 percent for the year. Cotton, which 
represents 75 percent of textile fibers, dropped 10.2 percent 
for the year, generating the downward movement in the 
index. 

Third-quarter cotton export prices plunged 38.8 percent 
in response to new cotton legislation which became effec- 
tive in August 1986. The new program was designed to 
make U.S. prices more competitive on the world market by 
recapturing lost export shares and reducing stock levels to 
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4 million bales. Previously, U.S. producers were encour- 
aged to store cotton in return for government loans when 
prices fell below specified levels. This policy pushed U.S. 
cotton prices above world levels and resulted in lost export 
markets. The new plan called for producers to receive a 
world market price along with either a cash or certificate 
subsidy from the government.*® As a result, U.S. cotton 
prices fell drastically. The low prices spurred cotton 
consumption, causing fourth-quarter prices to recover dra- 
matically. Stronger-than-expected demand coupled with 
weather-related production problems boosted fourth-quarter 
prices 44 percent. 

Oilseed export prices fell 1.6 percent in 1986. The 1986— 
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Trends in retirement eligibility 
and pension benefits, 1974—83 


Although annuity increases benefited 
retirees at all ages studied, 

the rate of increase was greater for those 
retiring at ages 55 and 62, than at 65 


DONALD BELL AND WILLIAM MARCLAY 


Reduced age requirements for retirement and improved pen- 
sion payments emerged as major changes between 1974 and 
1983 in a sample of pension plans analyzed by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. A group of 187 pension plans either fully 
or partially paid for by employers was studied. The plans 
covered approximately 6.7 million workers in 1982, and 
were mainly those of large employers.! Eighty-seven per- 
cent of the pension plans studied covered 5,000 workers or 
more in 1982, with 33 percent covering at least 25,000 
workers. 

The plans were all those common to two BLS sample 
surveys: (1) a 1974 survey of pension plans whose provi- 
sions were filed with the U.S. Department of Labor under 
the terms of the Welfare and Pension Plan Disclosure Act of 
1958, as amended; and (2) the 1983 Employee Benefits 
Survey of medium and large firms.” Although the plans in 
this analysis are not a representative sample of all pension 
plans, they do cover a large number of union and nonunion 
workers and illustrate the changing provisions for retirement 
during the 1974-83 period. 


Age and service requirements 


Pension plans typically require employees to have at- 
tained a certain age, a certain number of years of service, or 
both, to qualify for retirement benefits. Or, they may 
specify that the sum of the employee’s age and years of 


Donald Bell is an economist in the Division of Occupational Pay and 
Employee Benefit Levels, Bureau of Labor Statistics. William Marclay 
was an economist in the division. 
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service equal a certain number, such as 85. Pension plans 
often specify more than one requirement; that is, they have 
“alternative requirements.” In such cases, this analysis uses 
the requirement allowing retirement at the earliest age. 


Normal retirement. Over the period studied, many of the 
plans lowered their age requirements to permit normal re- 
tirement prior to age 65. In 1974, 103 of the 187 plans 
provided for such benefits and by 1983, the number rose to 
149. (See table 1.) Increased length-of-service require- 
ments, however, typically accompanied the lowered retire- 
ment age. In 1974, 59 plans had no service requirement, 
whereas 30 plans required 30 years of service. By 1983, the 
pattern was reversed: 40 plans had no service requirement, 
while 50 required 30 years of service. 

Where an age 65 requirement was eliminated from a plan, 
the new age was usually 62 or less. The following tabulation 
summarizes the changes in age and service requirements, 
using age 62 as a point of reference: 


Age requirement 


Number of plans 


for normal retirement 1974 1983 
ALL PLANS, tency p bien ose gs +c Nae oe See 187 187 
No minimum age, age 62, or earlier ..... 102 148 
Over dgei02*s oo, cP Ser ce iaceaae, 85 39 
Plans with age and/or service requirement .. 176 162 
No minimum age, age 62, or earlier ..... 91 123 
Over age: 63 hain dade oe Geet 85 39 
Plans with sum of age and service 
requirement .', <3 s+ sia menwanen seamen 11 25 
No minimum age, age 62, or earlier ..... 11 25 
Over. age 02: sity wien eae a rues 0 0 


Glossary of pension terms 


Analysis of pension plan provisions is complicated by technical 
terms which permeate the pension literature. Some of the tech- 
nical terms used in this article are defined below. 
Dollar-amount formula: A formula for calculating benefits 
that yields pensions by crediting specific dollar amounts per 
year of service, sometimes limited to a specified maximum 
number of years. For example, a formula which provides $20 
a month per year of service for 30 years would yield $600 per 
month. 

Early retirement: Retirement before the normal retirement 
age. Early retirement pensions depend on earnings and service, 
but are reduced for each year prior to the normal retirement age. 
Integrated pension plan: A private pension plan that is explic- 
itly coordinated with Social Security. 

Normal retirement: Retirement at the earliest age specified in 
a pension plan which entitles retirees to all accrued benefits by 
virtue of earnings and service, without reduction because of 
age. 

Offset plan: An integrated pension plan that reduces private 
pension payments by a portion of the retiree’s Social Security 
benefit. 

Old-Age, Survivors, and Disability Insurance (OASDI): The 
old-age insurance program established by the Social Security 
Act, referred to as “Social Security” in text. 
“Open-windows” for early retirement: Temporary offers for 
employees to retire early if they. have met certain years-of- 
service, and age qualifications. These may be the same as or 
more liberal than early retirement. The incentives include pen- 
sion benefits more liberal than those provided under a plan’s 


In 1983, most of the 148 plans allowing normal retire- 
ment at age 62 or earlier fell broadly into two groups; those 
permitting retirement at 55 with no more than 30 years’ 
service (55 plans) or those requiring age 60 or 62 (83 plans). 
The largest growth between 1974 and 1983 occurred in the 
first group—rising from 29 to 55 plans, or from 16 to 29 
percent of the plans studied.* 


Alternative requirements. In many instances, plans re- 
duced the normal retirement age to what previously had 
been an early retirement age. But, as noted above, more 
years of service were required at these younger ages. At the 
same time, the plans retained the prior requirements—such 
as age 65 and no stipulated years of service—as alterna- 
tives. This protected older employees with short service. 

A total of 131 plans had alternative age and service re- 
quirements in 1983, a 54-percent increase from 1974. Usu- 
ally, age 65 was the alternative retirement age in plans with 
normal benefits at age 62; retirement by age 62 or 65 was 
often an alternative in plans with normal benefits prior to 
age 62. Most plans did not specify any length-of-service 
requirements for retirement at age 65, but retirement at age 
62 typically required 10 to 15 years’ service. 


Early retirement. Nearly all the plans in 1974 and 1983 
permitted retirement before the normal retirement age, but 
with a reduction in benefits. However, as table 2 indicates, 


early retirement provisions, a lump sum bonus, or both a bonus 
payment and special ad hoc pension increases to the early 
retirement amount. 

Percent of contribution formula: A formula for calculating 
benefits that yields pensions equal to a specified percent of the 
employee or employer career contributions or a specified per- 
cent of yearly contributions times years of service. 
Replacement rate: Retirement annuity or total retirement ben- 
efits (pension and Social Security) as a percent of earnings in 
the final year of work. 

Special early retirement: These are usually normal benefits, 
or reduced benefits plus supplements paid up to age 62, for 
employees retired by the employer because of layoffs, plant 
shutdowns, disabilities which did not qualify for disability re- 
tirement, or in situations of mutual consent of the employer and 
employee. 

Supplemental benefits: Benefits added to the early retirement 
amount which expire at age 62 or 65. They range from specified 
flat amounts to amounts varying by age at the time benefits are 
paid and by years of service. Supplements may also be avail- 
able at normal retirement, but these are usually added on only 
for retirements prior to receipt of Social Security benefits at age 
62 or 65. 

Taxable wage base: The maximum wage or salary subject to 
Social Security payroll taxes. The wage base was $32,400 in 
1982, the last year of earnings covered by this study. 
Terminal (final) earnings formula: A formula for calculating 
benefits that yields pensions based on average earnings in the 
final years of credited service—often the last 3 or 5 years. 


many plans revised the age and service requirements for 
early retirement during this period. 

The overall effect was to lower age and service qualifica- 
tions. Twelve fewer plans in 1983 required employees to be 
at least age 60 before being eligible for early retirement, and 
none required age 62. In 1983, 158 plans allowed retirement 
at age 55, up from 143 in 1974. Among plans permitting 
early retirement at age 55, the average years-of-service re- 
quirement dropped from about 10 years and 3 months to 
about 7 years and 2 months in 1983. These developments 
are shown in the following summary of age and service 
requirements for early retirement: 


Years of 

Age service 1974 1983 

Total y.gcmenlhy. Secttere Ales — 182 185 

INOMG PF ely Muiucntetee cis bieehnarae ots 30 8 8 
Stat, Aiea Me ae bien 6. suai 9 aaetae 0 20 22 
Ch), Seale ie Gi aie a_i Sater en ears aes 5 8 10 
BS ia acacia) cit ac tec eras ary tcsecms Se as 10 52 69 
SS rete MeL wed ae ee ee 15 23 24 
OO cake, Reo le, Bac aden Apert 10 10 10 
GO tne ee rigee ate oe rrets vensne chon es 15 15 5 
ASeEServiCei= 85) eee eet. Sanit: —_— v 10 
Other age and service requirements ...  — 37 27 


Retirement benefits 


To permit evaluation of changes in pension benefit for- 
mulas, we calculated normal and early retirement benefits 
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for hypothetical employees retiring at age 65 on January 1, 
1975, and January 1, 1983, after 20 or 30 years of service.* 
Benefits were computed using three earnings assumptions 
for the employees’ final year of work. For the 1983 retirees, 
$20,000, $30,000, and $40,000 were selected to represent 
workers at lower, middle, and upper earnings levels in 
1982, the last year before retirement. For the 1975 retirees, 
earnings of $11,000, $16,500, and $22,000 were derived by 
adjusting the 1982 figures downward to reflect the 81- 
percent average earnings growth from 1974 to 1982 as cal- 
culated by the Social Security Administration.° 

Table 3 summarizes our computations for three employee 
groups: 1) professional and administrative employees; 
2) technical and clerical employees; and 3) production em- 
ployees. To develop data by employee group, we averaged 
calculated benefits for individual pension plans across all 
plans covering employees in that group. (Averages were not 
weighted by the number of plan participants.®) Also in- 
cluded in the table are replacement rates, which express the 
pension benefit as a percentage of preretirement earnings. 
Replacement rates yield insights into the adequacy of pen- 
sions in maintaining the worker’s preretirement standard of 
living. In this analysis, the calculated pension payments 
were divided by the corresponding final-year earnings levels 
chosen for each year.’ 


Normal retirement benefits. Private pension benefits re- 
placed, on average, a higher portion of preretirement in- 
come in 1983 than in 1975. For blue-collar (production) 
workers retiring at age 65, replacement rates typically in- 
creased by 5 or 6 percent over the time span reviewed. For 


example, the replacement rate for production workers with 
30 years of service was 25.5 percent for the middle earnings 
level in 1975, compared with 27.0 percent in 1983. For 
white-collar workers (professional-administrative and 
technical-clerical), replacement rates were relatively un- 
changed at the lowest earnings level, but increased 2 to 
3 percent at the higher levels. Replacement rates for techni- 
cal and clerical workers with 30 years of service, for exam- 
ple, rose from 29.3 percent for the middle earnings level in 
1975 to 30.1 percent in 1983—an increase of 3 percent. 
(See table 3.) 

The growth of income replacement rates was much more 
pronounced when Social Security benefits were added. 
Total replacement rates (private pension plus Social Secu- 
rity) typically increased by 12 to 14 percent for blue-collar 
workers and 10 to 14 percent for white-collar workers. For 
example, the total replacement rate for production workers 
with 30 years of service was 48.5 percent for the middle 
earnings level in 1975, compared with 55.2 percent in 1983. 
During these years, the Social Security taxable wage base 
was increased from $13,200 to $32,000. In addition, Social 
Security benefits were periodically improved and the 
method used to determine average earnings (which affects 
benefit calculations) was modified. 

Table 3 also shows that pension replacement rates tended 
to decline for blue-collar workers as earnings increased— 
just opposite the pattern for white-collar workers. This re- 
flects differences in the pension benefit formulas between 
the two groups. Most blue-collar workers were covered by 
dollar-amount benefit formulas, which yield pensions inde- 
pendent of earnings levels. These plans base the monthly 


Mera 1. Minimum age and associated service requirements for normal retirement under 187 private pension plans, 1974 and 


Minimum 


No service requirement 
With service requirements— 


' The sum of plans does not equal totals because the groups for certain ages were too small 
to be included. In 1974, two plans had an age requirement of less than 55, one required age 
56-59, and one required age 63-64. In 1983, three plans required age 56-59, two required age 
61, and one required age 63-64. 
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iow 2. Minimum age and associated service requirements for early retirement under 187 private pension plans, 1974 and 


All plans 
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1 Three plans in 1974 and eleven plans in 1983 included a minimum years-of-service require- 
ment. 


2 One plan provided normal retirement benefits at age 60, the other at age 62. 


pension benefit on a specified dollar amount (for example, 
$20) for each year of service. Most white-collar workers, 
however, were in plans with terminal earnings benefit for- 
mulas, which increase pensions as earnings rise. These 
plans base the pension benefit on the worker’s earnings in 
the last or highest few (usually 3 or 5) years of service. 


Benefit reductions for early retirement 


Early retirees receive less benefits than their counterparts 
retiring at the normal retirement age because, on average, 
they are expected to receive plan payments over a longer 
time, and their pension funds have accumulated for fewer 
years. Early retirement benefits are determined by first cal- 
culating the normal retirement benefit payable, given the 
employee’s earnings and service, and then applying a 
“reduction factor” to this annuity. Reductions are either 
“actuarial” or “arithmetic.” Actuarial reductions adjust fully 
for the longer payment period by considering the em- 
ployee’s age and life expectancy at retirement. Arithmetic 
reduction factors (which include uniform percentage reduc- 
tions for each year prior to normal retirement age, reduc- 
tions varying by age bracket, reductions varying by service, 
or some combination of these) are not actuarial—although 
in some instances their effects may approximate the results 
of using actuarial tables. 

Considerable change occurred between 1974 and 1983 in 
the approach used to calculate reductions for early retire- 
ment. As table 4 indicates, most of the 1983 plans specified 
uniform percentage reduction factors for each year below a 
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: Because of rounding, sums of individual percentages may not equal totals. A dash 
indicates no plans in this category. 


specified age; in 1974, the most common approach called 
for reductions varying by age. 

Nevertheless, the changes that occurred had little effect 
on the rate of reduction. For employees taking early retire- 
ment at age 55 after 30 years of service, the average reduc- 
tion in 1983 was 4.4 percent for each year between normal 
retirement age and age 55, about the same as in 1974 
(4.3 percent). 

The total percentage reduction (as distinguished from the 
reduction per year below normal retirement age) did de- 
cline, however, because of a drop in the normal retirement 
age from age 63.5 on average in 1974 to 62.6 in 1983. In 
the plans studied, pensions for early retirement in 1974 at 
age 55 after 30 years of service were, on average, 36.6 
percent less than normal retirement pensions for the same 
length of service. The comparable reduction in 1983 was 
33.5 percent. 

One must consider, therefore, the joint effect of reduced 
age requirements for normal retirement and changes in early 
retirement reduction factors. The following sections exam- 
ine changes in benefits to employees retiring at specified 
ages—62 and 55. The changes, of course, also reflect alter- 
ations in formulas for calculating benefits. 


Benefits for retirement at specified ages 


Age 62. Pensions are usually lower for workers retiring at 
age 62 rather than age 65 because, for some plans, age 62 
is an early retirement age, thereby triggering reduction fac- 
tors. Total retirement benefits (pensions plus Social Secu- 
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Table 3. Average 


retirement benefits for hypothetical employees retiring under 187 private pension plans at age 65 on Janu- 


ary 1, 1975, and January 1, 1983, with 20 and 30 years of service by specified final year’s earnings 


$3,115 
4,828 
6,700 


$5,748 
9,015 
12,762 


‘In specific casas, unierm percentage reductions may approximate actuarial reductions, 
such as early retirement at age 55 with a 5.5- or 6-percent-per-year reduction between age 55 
and the plan's normal retirement age of 62. 

? Reduction schedule is related to actuarial assumptions of the life expectancy at age that 
pension payments begin. 

5 Rate of reduction is held constant within age brackets, but differs among brackets, some- 


Combined pension and 
Social Security 


$12,010 $13,793 
14,604 17,477 
17,229 21,218 


times in approximation of an actuarial table. For example, benefits may be reduced by 6.7 
percent for each year between age 60 and the plan's normal retirement age, and by 3.3 percent 
for each year retirement precedes 60. Also includes some plans which reduce benefits arithmeti- 
Cally Here upoe immediately below normal retirement age and actuarially below a specified 
age, u ; 

Note: Because of rounding, sums of individual Percentages may not equal totals. A dash 
indicates no plans in this category. 


Table 5. Average retirement benefits for hypothetical employees retiring under 187 private pension plans at age 62 on Janu- 
ary 1, 1975, and January 1, 1983, with 20 and 30 years of service, by apeeitied final ne sdmings E uy o7 aa 


Private pension 


Year of retirement 
and final year’s 
earnings 


Annual benefit 


20 years’ | 30 years’ | 20 years’ 
service service service 


_ Professional and administrative workers 


Combined pension and Social Security 


Replacement Replacement 


Annual benefit 


rate! rate! 


30 years’ | 20 years’ | 30 years’ | 20 years’ | 30 years’ | 20 years’ 
service service service service service service 


$11,604 
15,076 
18,734 


$11,633 
15,080 
18,708 


$5,924 
7,001 
8,097 


$9,905 $11,790 
11,608 14,141 
13,135 16,509 


1 Retirement annuity or total retirement benefits (private and social security) as a percent of earnings in the final year of work. 


rity) are also lower because Social Security benefits at age 
62 are only 80 percent of those payable at age 65.° For these 
reasons, the benefit levels and replacement rates shown in 
table 5 are lower than those shown in table 3. 

However, the pace of increase in age 62 private pension 
replacement rates was double that for workers retiring at age 
65. Pension replacement rates grew by 9 to 11 percent for 
blue-collar workers and by 4 to 12 percent for white-collar 
workers retiring at age 62. For example, the replacement 
rate for production workers with 30 years of service was 
24.0 percent for the middle earnings level in 1975, com- 
pared with 26.2 percent in 1983—an increase of 9 percent. 
This stems largely from the lowering of age requirements for 
normal retirement. Because many of the plans in the study 
lowered the normal retirement age from 65 to 62 or below, 
more workers could retire at age 62 with unreduced benefits 
in 1983 than in 1975. 

As a result of the changes in provisions, the average 
reduction for retirement at age 62, compared with benefits 


at age 65, was less in 1983 than in 1975. Pensions for age 
62 retirees with 20 years of service were typically 88 to 96 
percent of the pensions for age 65 in 1975, compared with 
94 to 99 percent in 1983. (See table 5.) A similar pattern 
held for workers with 30 years of service.? 


Age 55. For most plans, age 55 is an early retirement age. 
However, Social Security benefits are not payable to work- 
ers until they reach age 62. Thus, the benefit levels for age 
55 retirees in table 6 are significantly lower than those 
shown for age 62 retirees in table 5. 

Between 1975 and 1983, increases in pension replace- 
ment rates for workers retiring at age 55 varied consider- 
ably. For workers with 20 years of service, replacement 
rates increased by 3 to 6 percent for blue-collar workers and 
2 to 7 percent for white-collar workers—both substantially 
below the rate of increase for age 62 retirees. For workers 
55 years of age with 30 years of service, replacement rates 
increased by 11 to 14 percent for blue-collar workers and 11 
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Table 6. Average retirement benefits for hypothetical employees retiring under 187 private pension plans at age 55 on Janu- 


ary 1, 1975, and January 1, 1983, with 20 and 30 years of service, 


Annual benefit 


Year of retirement 
and final year’s 
earnings 


Professional and administrative workers 


1 Retirement annuity as a percent of earnings in the final year of work. 


to 17 percent for white-collar workers. These divergent 
trends are primarily attributable to plans permitting unre- 
duced pensions for workers with 30 years of service. In 
1983, 55 plans permitted normal retirement benefits to em- 
ployees age 55 or younger with 30 years’ service, compared 
with 29 plans in 1974. Unreduced pensions were provided 
to employees age 55 or under with less than 30 years’ 
service by only two plans in 1983 and three plans in 1974. 

Again, a similar pattern emerges when comparing pen- 
sion benefits payable at age 55 with those payable at age 65. 
(See table 6.) Over the period studied, improvements in 
benefits at age 55 resulted from (1) the increase in plans 
applying early retirement reduction factors from ages 60 or 
62 to age 55 rather than from ages 62 or 65 to age 55 (for 
example, 25 plans had such changes for professional and 
administrative employees), and (2) the increase in plans 
providing normal benefits at age 55 and 30 years’ service 
rather than at age 62 (12 plans for professional and adminis- 
trative employees). 


Supplemental pension benefits 


Some retirees receive benefit payments in addition to 
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20 years’ 30 years’ 
service service ice 


by specified final year’s earnings 


20 years’ 


those provided by their pension plan’s regular benefit for- 
mula. These supplemental pension benefits help to compen- 
sate early retirees for the lack of Social Security payments. !° 

Plans providing supplemental benefits for early retire- 
ment at employee option covered 11 percent of all plan 
participants in the BLS 1984 Employee Benefits Survey, and 
plans providing supplements for normal retirement prior to. 
age 62 covered 10 percent of all participants in BLS’ 1982 
survey.'! Such plans usually offered supplemental payments 
for employees retiring at age 55 or prior to receipt of re- 
duced Social Security benefits at age 62. Supplemental ben- 
efits were frequently equal to or more than the Social Secu- 
rity amount, and either compensated for early retirement 
reductions, or for the absence of Social Security benefits. 
The effect was to provide approximately the same total 
benefit before and after receipt of Social Security benefits. !2 

Finally, some employers offer “open-windows” for early 
retirement, typically at age 50 to 55 with 10 years of service, 
either with supplements to age 62 or more liberal early 
retirement benefits. Such inducements are offered for tem- 
porary periods (“windows”) of 2 to 6 months at a time. 
These opportunities are provided to cut payroll costs during 


periods of recession, adverse business conditions, or corpo- 
rate reorganizations. For example, a recent Conference 
Board survey reported that 36 percent of surveyed respond- 
ents offered such “open-windows” at least once from 1970 
to 1983. Two of five companies offering such retirements 
had made more than one offer, with a concentration of the 
most recent offers in 1982 and 1983.!3 

While financial inducements to retire prior to age 62 do 
not always make up for the absence of Social Security ben- 
efits, a significant group of plans does offer compensating 
benefits. These include plans with full benefits at age 55 and 
30 years’ service, plans with normal or early retirement 
supplements to age 62, plans with temporary “open- 
windows,” and plans with “special early retirement” 
clauses. !4 


1 1982 was the last year in which participation data were available for 
most plans from the files of the Department of Labor’s Pension and Welfare 
Benefits Administration. 


? The latter study is part of a series of annual surveys conducted in 
private sector establishments employing at least 50, 100, or 250 workers, 
depending on the industry. Industrial coverage includes: mining; construc- 
tion; manufacturing; transportation, communications, electric, gas, and 
Sanitary services; wholesale trade; retail trade; finance, insurance, and real 
estate; and selected services. Findings for 1983 are reported in Employee 
Benefits in Medium and Large Firms, 1983, Bulletin 2213 (Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, 1984). For information on the background and conduct of 
the survey, see Robert Frumkin and William Wiatrowski, “Bureau of Labor 
Statistics takes a new look at employee benefits,” Monthly Labor Review, 
August 1982, pp. 41-45. 


3 This group includes plans specifying age or service requirements, or 
both, and those calling for a designated sum of age and service. 


4The 1974 survey studied plan provisions in effect as of September 
1974. Because January 1, 1975, was closer to this reference date than 
January 1, 1974, it was chosen as the hypothetical retirement date. Simi- 
larly, January 1, 1983, was chosen as the retirement date closest to the plan 
provisions surveyed in March of 1983. 


5 Social Security Bulletin, Annual Statistical Supplement, 1983-1985 
(U.S. Department of Health and Human Services, Social Security Admin- 
istration), table I, p. 30. 


© Where a pension plan contained more than one formula, the formula 
used was that which provided the greatest benefit at a given earnings level 
and length-of-service combination. 


7 See the appendix to the article by Donald G. Schmitt, “Today’s pension 
plans: how much do they pay?” Monthly Labor Review, December 1985, 
pp. 19-25, for an explanation of the methodology and assumptions used in 
calculating pension benefits at age 65. The tabulations in the present article 
differ from Schmitt’s mainly by inclusion of formulas based on contribu- 
tions as well as other benefit formulas. 


8 Social Security benefits are reduced by 6.7 percent for each year 
payments begin prior to age 65. 


In an effort to modify the trend towards earlier retirement, the Social 
Security Act was amended in 1983 to move the normal retirement age to 


A 1985 update 


Of the 187 pension plans in this study, 123 reappeared in 
the 1985 Employee Benefits Survey sample. Changes in 
age/service requirements for early or normal retirement and 
in early retirement reduction factors were infrequent since 
1983. However, changes in benefit formulas affected 36 
plans. A total of 32 plans improved benefits—26 by increas- 
ing dollar amount formulas. Changes in benefit formulas 
affecting three plans could have a negative effect on pension 
payments, by lowering formula yields or deleting alternative 
formulas. Although most of the 26 plans with improved 
dollar-amount formulas raised the rate of benefit accrual by 
less than 10 percent, nine improved benefits by an average 
of 48 percent. 


FOOTNOTES——— 


age 66 and age 67, commencing in the year 2000. See the Social Security 
Bulletin, Annual Statistical Supplement, 1983, p. 12. 


° The other patterns noted previously for age 65 retirees were generally 
found for age 62 retirees: replacement rates declined as earnings increased 
for blue-collar workers but rose for white-collar workers; replacement rates 
increased even more sharply for workers with 30 years of service compared 
with those with 20 years; and replacement rates were higher for blue-collar 
than white-collar workers at the lowest earnings level, but the opposite was 
true at the two highest earnings levels. 


10 According to a 1982 survey by Charles D. Spencer & Associates, 
monthly supplements were the “most frequently offered inducement” for 
early retirement. See £BPR Research Reports, January 1983, pp. 110.11.1- 
Wie 


1! See Employee Benefits in Medium and Large Firms, 1984, Bulletin 
2237 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1985), p. 12, for supplements for early 
retirement. Information on normal retirement supplements is based on 
unpublished tabulations from the 1982 Employee Benefits Survey. 


!2 Such benefits are separate from level income options, which reduce 
pension benefits at age 62 to compensate for higher benefits during the 
initial years of retirement. Another 4 percent of plans in the BLs 1981 
Employee Benefits Survey had formulas integrated with Social Security, 
but for early retirees the Social Security offsets were delayed to age 62 or 
65. Such provisions had the effect of offering a supplemental benefit for the 
period of such postponement, and frequently compensated for the reduc- 
tions required for early receipt of benefits. See Donald Bell and Diane Hill, 
“How Social Security payments affect private pensions,” Monthly Labor 
Review, May 1984, p. 20. 


13 Shirley H. Rhine, Managing Older Workers: Company Policies and 
Attitudes, Report No. 860 (New York, The Conference Board, 1984), pp. 
10-11. See also Elizabeth L. Meier, Early Retirement Incentive Programs: 
Trends and Implications, Public Policy Document, 8604 (Washington, 
American Association of Retired Persons, December 1986). 


14 For a discussion of trends toward earlier retirement and the implica- 
tions for public policy, see Employee Benefit Research Institute, Ec- 
onomic Incentives for Retirement in the Public and Private Sectors, EBRI 
Issue Brief No. 57 (August 1986); and General Accounting Office, Retire- 
ment Before Age 65: Trends, Costs, and National Issues, Report GAO/HRD- 
86-86 (Washington, 1986). 


Technological change and employment: 
some results from BLS research 


Bureau studies indicate that the pace 

of technological change varies 
considerably by industry; affected workers 
are more likely to be 

transferred to new jobs 


JEROME A. MARK 


Technological change and its impact on the work force have 
become a focus of attention in the United States and abroad. 
The innovations include advanced communication systems, 
industrial robots, flexible manufacturing systems, com- 
puter-assisted design (CAD), and computer-assisted manu- 
facturing (CAM). These modern technologies incorporate 
powerful and low-cost microelectronic devices that have the 
potential to increase productivity in office and factory pro- 
duction tasks. They share widespread appeal and are being 
diffused throughout the world. 

There are, however, conflicting views about the implica- 
tions of changing technology for employment. Some experts 
say that the pace of technological change is accelerating and 
that thousands of workers in plants and offices are affected 
as laborsaving innovations are diffused more widely. These 
experts contend that recent innovations represent a sharp 
departure from earlier changes, and that techniques for 
maintaining job security will be essential. Other analysts 
assert that technological change is beneficial for all groups 
in our society, that the changes are more evolutionary than 
revolutionary in nature, and that technology ultimately 
creates more jobs than it eliminates. 

Concern about changing technology has been continual 
over our history—usually increasing during periods of 
higher-than-average unemployment, and abating somewhat 


Jerome A. Mark is Associate Commissioner for Productivity and Technol- 
ogy, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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when the economy and employment are expanding. Conse- 
quently, the Bureau of Labor Statistics has been studying 
technological change and its impact on the work force for a 
long time. 

Assessing the impact of technology is very complex. 
Technological changes interact with, and are affected by, 
changes in output, consumption patterns, international com- 
petition, and other factors, and the relationship between 
changing technology and employment is by no means clear. 
Although the Bureau’s technology studies do not provide 
comprehensive answers about any relationship, they do 
yield some useful insights. This article reports on some of 
the findings of these studies. ; 


BLS research on technological change 


In the mid-1950’s, in response to concern about the impli- 
cations of developments classified under the general term 
“automation,” BLS began an intensive evaluation of the 
likely effects of the diffusion of electronic computers and 
other changes. To explore the impact of these emerging 
technologies on productivity, employment, job skills, and 
labor-management relations, the Bureau conducted a series 
of plant-level case studies in industries such as petroleum 
refining and electronics. 

Currently, the program’s focus is the preparation of a 
series of industry technology outlook reports which describe 
the types of changes gaining importance in key industries, 
explore the prospects for their further diffusion over the next 


decade, and analyze their impact on productivity, employ- 
ment, occupational requirements, and labor-management 
relations. 

A total of 35 industry reports, covering a cross-section of 
the economy, are available in the most recent series. The 
reports include industries such as motor vehicle manufactur- 
ing and telephone communications where the pace of 
change is rapid, as well as industries such as bakery prod- 
ucts where change is slow.! These industry reports are based 
on visits to leading firms, interviews with company and 
union officials and suppliers of new technologies, and a 
review of a variety of published sources. 

In addition to these reports, the Bureau conducts in-depth 
studies of major technologies that cut across industry lines. 
The impact of the introduction of computer-process control 
in six major industries, including steel and petroleum refin- 
ing, was one of the innovations examined.” 

These studies of major innovations that affect a number of 
industries are based primarily on intensive interviews with 
plant managers, technicians, affected employees, union of- 
ficials, and others. 


Major findings 


The pace of introduction of new technology appears to be 
increasing in many industries as these industries modernize 
to reduce costs and compete more effectively in domestic 
and overseas markets. Our research confirms the general 
perception that advanced electronic computers, robots, flex- 
ible manufacturing systems, CAD/CAM, and technologies to 
increase productivity in office tasks are being introduced 
more extensively in industries, such as steel, motor vehicle 
manufacturing, metalworking, and banking, to name a few. 

However, as would be expected in an economy as large 
as that of the United States, the pace of change varies by 
industry. It also varies among plants within an industry— 
not all have the funds or the volume of business that would 
support the adoption of the latest technologies, which often 
are very costly. Moreover, each industry has its own story 
and it is not always in terms of robots, computers, and other 
advanced technologies that receive the most widespread at- 
tention by the media. Conventional changes, including ma- 
terials handling mechanization, larger capacity equipment, 
and machines with faster speeds are often major develop- 
ments with implications for productivity, employment, and 
job skills. 


In general, relatively few employees have been laid off be- 
cause of technological change. The introduction of new 
technology can be consistent with higher levels of employ- 
ment and minimal displacement when the economy is 
strong. Moreover, investment in new technology generally 
takes place during periods of economic expansion when 
there is also growth in employment. 

When computers were introduced for office data applica- 
tions in the United States in the mid-1950’s, predictions that 


large numbers of clerical and kindred workers would be 
displaced were voiced by some experts; and that job oppor- 
tunities for millions of people, in what is one of the largest 
occupational employment categories, would be curtailed. 

Yet, over the last three decades, employment of clerical 
workers has continued to increase. Table 1 shows the 
changes in employment by occupation for the United States, 
just in the last decade or so when the occupations affected 
would have been expected to diminish. Over the 14-year 
period, one-fourth of the employment growth in the United 
States was found among the professional, technical, and 
related workers. In addition to managers, administrators, 
and service workers, clerical workers were one of the broad 
occupational groups which experienced rapid growth in both 
absolute and relative terms. 

However, significant declines in employment and in their 
share of total employment were found among operatives and 
private household workers. The decline among operatives 
(such as machine operators) was in part related to the depth 
of the 1981-82 recession when the number of jobs in 
durable manufacturing, where most operatives work, was 
lower than that in previous years. Subsequently, the recov- 
ery in durable manufacturing employment from 1982-86 
has been accompanied by at least partial recovery in opera- 
tive jobs. The recession probably also accounted, at least in 
part, for the slower-than-average growth among craftwork- 
ers, laborers, and transport operatives. The number of 
salesworkers increased during the 14-year period, but their 
share of employment changed very little. 

Why did clerical employment increase and not decrease 
as predicted? First of all, normal growth in the volume of 
clerical work offset jobs eliminated by the computer. Sec- 


Table 1. Employment by major occupational group, 
1972-86 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Professional, technical, and kindred 1 
Managers and administrators 1 
Salesworkers 2 

Clerical and kindred workers 2 

Craft and kindred workers 


Operatives, except transport 
Transport operatives 

Laborers, except farm 

Farmers and farm laborers 3 
Service workers, except household 
Private household workers 


1 To improve the comparability of these data, we include accountants with professional occu- 
pations rather than with managers for 1986. 


2 For 1986, cashiers are included with clerical workers rather than with salesworkers. 
3 The 1986 figures include forestry and fishery occupations. 


NoTE: These data are from the Current Population Survey. The data are on a “person” 
concept and, therefore, count each individual only once, even if he or she is a multiple jobholder. 
The occupational classification in the household survey was changed in 1883 so that strictly 
comparable data are not available for 1983 forward. 
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ond, the introduction of computers made possible work that 
was previously impractical because it would have been too 
costly and time consuming. This is true in everyday- 
management functions where it is now possible to prepare 
reports and analyses that previously were deemed desirable 
but too costly. Thus, the computer extended the scope of 
activities for many industries, creating employment oppor- 
tunities. 

In addition, the computer led to job opportunities in new 
occupations such as systems analyst, programmer, key- 
punch operator, console operator, and tape librarian. New 
industries to manufacture the computer and its related equip- 
ment and furniture were formed, resulting in employment 
for many workers in all types of occupations. Today, thou- 
sands of workers also are employed in manufacturing 
robots, microelectronic devices, advanced communication 
equipment, and other technologies that are gaining promi- 
nence. 

The generally favorable experience in the United States 
also results from the various mechanisms to minimize ad- 
verse effects on the employees. At firms contacted by BLS, 
techniques such as providing advance notice, retraining, and 
reassigning displaced employees to alternate jobs have been 
of major importance in easing the introduction of new tech- 
nology. 

The adverse impact of change also is mitigated by the 
relatively long period required before most new technolo- 
gies are widely diffused throughout industry. Thus, time 
usually is available to plan work force changes, undertake 
training, and carry out related measures to maintain job 
security. 


Industries that lead in the adoption of new technology gen- 
erally are among those with above-average rates of produc- 
tivity growth. Although the specific contribution of an inno- 
vation to productivity growth cannot be isolated from other 
factors and measured precisely, technology is widely re- 
garded as a major source of productivity gains, with a reduc- 
tion in unit labor requirements frequently associated with 
the introduction of robots, CAD/CAM, and other advanced 
innovations. 

Between 1980 and 1985, output per employee hour in- 
creased at an average annual rate exceeding 5 percent in 
such industries as motor vehicle manufacturing and tele- 
phone communications—industries which have modernized 
facilities to boost efficiency. These rates were well above 
the 1 percent per year productivity growth recorded by the 
nonfarm business sector as a whole during the same period. 


New technologies are helping to change the structure of 
occupations. Professional and technical workers, computer 
systems analysts, and programmers are examples of groups 
increasing in importance. In contrast, the industry technol- 
ogy studies and BLS projections to 1995 indicate that the 
growth rate of operatives and laborers is slowing, as ad- 
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vanced machine tools, robots, computer-process control, 
and advanced materials-handling systems increase output 
per employee in key tasks. 

Moreover, the content of jobs is being modified by tech- 
nological change. Although job titles frequently remain the 
same while innovation is taking place, over time, employers 
have less demand for manual dexterity, physical strength for 
materials handling, and for traditional craftsmanship. In the 
printing industry, for example, electronic composition 
methods have replaced longstanding craft skills, and em- 
ployment of compositors and typesetters has declined 
sharply. 

On the factory floor, manual tasks are being eliminated by 
computer-process control, advanced materials-handling 
equipment, and other innovations, with workers increas- 
ingly becoming monitors of highly mechanized production 
lines. The reduction in menial, repetitive tasks is welcomed, 
but the isolation and constant monitoring associated with 
advanced technology in some instances can create new 
stresses which require worker adjustment. 


Measures have been undertaken to facilitate the orderly 
introduction of new technology. Advance notice to affected 
employees and training programs to provide employees with 
the skills required for new and modified jobs have cushioned 
the impact of change in plants studied by BLS. The extent to 
which these measures are successful varies, of course, and 
depends upon the nature and extent of change, the industry 
involved, and the climate of labor-management relations. 

From BLS research, the following three measures emerge 
as important: 


e Provide advance notice to workers affected by the new 
technology. Advance notice is essential to assist orderly 
changeover to new methods. It provides time for individ- 
uals and unions, if the facility is organized, to formulate 
plans and to weigh carefully alternative jobs or layoff 
arrangements. Many companies that install new technol- 
ogy explain to their employees the objectives for introduc- 
ing an innovation and some potential impacts on the work 
force. 

Some companies make extensive efforts to announce 
early in the changeover that affected employees will con- 
tinue to have a job with the firm, though not necessarily 
the one they occupied before the new technology was 
implemented. Advance notice lessens anxiety and resis- 
tance to change and can serve as a positive first step to a 
cooperative labor-management approach to maintaining 
job security. 


© Coordinate labor adjustment with technical planning. 
This technique increases the likelihood that attrition can 
be used to reduce the labor force, thereby minimizing the 
hardship of sudden layoffs and the loss of skilled and 
productive employees. In a study of planning for change- 
over in the telephone industry (BLs Bulletin 1574), for 


example, the telephone companies followed the practice 
of projecting their labor requirements a year or two in 
advance. Displacement was minimized by controlling the 
hiring of permanent employees, through the use of tempo- 
rary employees, overtime, and related measures, and by 
estimating attrition rates. As another technique, some 
companies time the introduction of new technology to a 
period of business expansion to cushion the impact. 


e Provide employees with new skills associated with mod- 
ern technology and retrain those displaced for other 
work. Modern technology requires an increasing amount 
of training. With the computer and similar complex 
equipment, training is becoming more formal, continu- 
ous, and costly, but essential to keep the work force 
up-to-date and flexible. Making available training oppor- 
tunities can diminish resistance to change and hasten the 
diffusion of new technology with minimum hardship. 

In the United States, substantial training in electronics 
and computer-related topics is provided in the private 
sector by business firms, labor unions, and educational 
institutions, including junior colleges. This training is 
provided both for those already in the labor force and for 
new entrants. 

Technological change has important implications for 
personnel management and collective bargaining, and it 
has been found that the introduction of computers, ad- 
vanced machine tools, and other innovations requires ad- 
ditional measures to maintain job security. The BLS re- 
ports show that measures such as advance notice, 
retraining, and reassignment of affected employees have 
been successful in facilitating orderly change, suggesting 
that others planning to introduce new technology should 
consider the strategies in planning their changes. 


Conclusions 


Several conclusions emerge from the Bureau’s research 
on changing technology. Employment in the United States 
has experienced and is expected to continue to undergo vast 
changes in its industrial and occupational structure. The 


pace of technological change varies considerably by indus- 
try and among plants within industries. In most industries 
studied, technological change displaces few workers when 
introduced, but is more likely to create dislocations involv- 
ing transfer of employees to alternate jobs. The analyzed 
changes in technology show professional and technical oc- 
cupations increasing, at least in part because of new technol- 
ogy, while operative, laborer, and other lower skilled jobs 
decline—at least relatively—with the advent of new tech- 
nology. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics still projects clerical occu- 
pations in total to grow at about the same rate as total 
employment because the shifts in the distribution of demand 
away from goods production to services—where a larger 
share of employment is clerical—is expected to enhance the 
growth of clerical occupations. Some occupations associ- 
ated with durable-goods industries are declining because of 
changes expected in technology or shifts in demand. 

In many ways, however, the future may be as the past. 
Professional and technical occupations are projected to grow 
absolutely and relatively, in part because of changes ex- 
pected in technology. Demand for lower skilled occupa- 
tions—laborers, operatives, and farmworkers are projected 
to decline as both changes in technology and the distribution 
of demand work toward reducing requirements for jobs in 
these occupational groups. 

Our tentative conclusion from these observations is that 
changing technology is not incompatible with employment 
growth. In the short run, dislocations take place, but these 
are associated as often with changing consumer preferences 
or governmental priorities or shifts from domestic to foreign 
producers as with the introduction of new technologies. 
Although, in many instances, some of the demand shifts 
may be the result of technology, they are generally slower 
than expected. 

Still, the pace of technology needs to be kept in perspec- 
tive. For example, even with 25 years of rapid growth in 
computers, there were, in 1980, still more hand bookkeep- 
ers in the United States than all workers of the computer- 
related occupations combined. | 


—F OOTNOTES——— 


1 The 35 reports are published in a series of 8 BLS Bulletins. The two 
recent bulletins, published in 1986, contain reports for the following indus- 
tries: lumber and wood products, footwear, hydraulic cement, and whole- 
sale trade in Technology and Labor Developments in Four Industries (BLS 
Bulletin 2236), and tires, aluminum, aerospace,,and banking in Technology 


and its Impact on Labor in Four Industries (BLS Bulletin 2242). See BLS 
Report 722, Bis Publications on Productivity and Technology, for a com- 
plete listing of the other 27 reports available in this series. 


2 Outlook for Computer Process Control (BLS Bulletin 1658). 
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Health insurance loss: 
the case of the displaced worker 


Upon termination, most displaced workers 
lose employer-financed health insurance 
along with their jobs; data for 1983-84 
suggest that such workers ran a high risk 


of remaining uninsured for extended periods, 


even after new employment was secured 


MICHAEL PODGURSKY AND PAUL SWAIM 


Increased import penetration, new automation technologies, 
and structural changes in industry have focused attention on 
labor market problems faced by dislocated workers in the 
United States. These concerns have stimulated research on 
the extent of the displacement problem, the adjustment cost 
for workers whose jobs are eliminated, and labor market 
policies to help these workers secure new work.! In this 
article, we examine one potentially serious problem faced 
by many displaced workers—the loss of employer- 
sponsored group health insurance benefits as a result of job 
displacement. 

For most Americans who are covered by private medical 
insurance, coverage is a fringe benefit of their job, or the job 
of another family member. A special Labor Department 
survey in 1979 showed that 73 percent of full-time wage and 
salary workers in the private sector and 83 percent of work- 
ers in the public sector were covered by group health in- 
surance on their job.” In the majority of cases, benefit pre- 
miums are paid by the employer. Even when employees 
make a contribution, their share is usually a small fraction 
of the total premium. When a worker’s job is terminated, 
however, this employer-paid insurance quickly terminates 
as well, usually within 30 to 60 days after layoff. 


Michael Podgursky and Paul Swaim are assistant professors of economics 
at the University of Massachusetts at Amherst. 
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The perceived existence of a growing pool of persons who 
are uninsured because their jobs have been eliminated has 
led to numerous legislative proposals to extend health in- 
surance coverage for displaced workers. Since the 1981-82 
recession, the Congress has considered several bills which 
would extend health insurance benefits for unemployed 
workers, and recently enacted legislation allowing displaced 
workers to retain their group health insurance coverage at 
their own expense for up to 18 months following displace- 
ment.* Legislation has also been introduced in the House 
and Senate which would, among other things, mandate ex- 
tension of employer-paid insurance for up to 4 months fol- 
lowing layoff.° Two States have enacted legislation mandat- 
ing extension of employer-paid benefits for some workers 
losing jobs due to plant shutdowns and relocations. A 1984 
Massachusetts law requires employers to extend health in- 
surance coverage for 90 days to workers displaced due to 
certain partial or complete plant shutdowns. Connecticut has 
passed similar legislation, which extends coverage for 120 
days.°® 

While public policy in this area is moving forward, re- 
search has tended to lag because of a lack of data on the 
labor market adjustment difficulties of displaced workers. 
For example, it has not been possible to directly identify 
such workers in the monthly Current Population Survey 
(cps) or any of its regular supplements, which are the pri- 


mary source of U.S. labor force data. In response to grow- 
ing concern over the problem of plant shutdowns and job 
displacement, the Bureau of Labor Statistics added a special 
“Displaced Worker Survey” to the basic cps in January 
1984. For this analysis, we used the January 1984 cps and 
a special January-March 1984 matched data file to examine 
health insurance loss among displaced workers. 


The extent of the problem 


In January 1984, all respondents from approximately 
60,000 cps households were asked whether they or any 
member of their household age 20 or older had “. . .lost or 
left a job since 1979 because of a plant closing, an employer 
going out of business, a layoff from which (he or she) was 
not recalled or other similar reasons.” An affirmative re- 
sponse triggered 18 supplemental questions concerning the 
nature of the job lost and post-displacement labor market 
experience. These displacement questions, of course, sup- 
plement the extensive demographic and labor force data in 
the basic monthly cps. 

For this study, we drew a sample of workers between the 
ages of 20 and 64 whose full-time nonagricultural jobs had 
been eliminated between January 1979 and January 1984 
due to plant shutdowns, business relocation or failure, slack 
work, and selected other reasons.’ Workers age 65 or older 
were excluded from the sample because they generally are 
eligible for medicare. Weighted national totals for this pop- 
ulation are presented in the first row of table 1. 

Over the 5-year study period, 9.8 million workers were 
displaced from full-time nonagricultural jobs. Most of these 
workers had been covered by group health insurance poli- 
cies on their former job. Coverage rates, which are reported 
in the second row of the table, ranged from 60.5 percent for 
women in white-collar and service positions to 75.6 percent 
for men in the same occupational groups. In both the blue- 
collar and the white-collar and service categories, men were 
somewhat more likely to be covered than women. 

Survey respondents were also asked whether the dis- 
placed worker was covered by any group health insurance 
policy in January 1984. Among those who had been covered 
by an employer group health insurance plan on their former 
job, 57.9 percent of blue-collar and 70.1 pecent of white- 
collar and service workers reported that they currently were 
covered by some sort of group policy. Not surprisingly, the 
coverage rate was strongly associated with labor force 
status. For example, blue-collar workers who were not 
reemployed at the time of the January 1984 survey had a 
coverage rate of just 36.2 percent, while the rate for reem- 
ployed blue-collar workers was 71.0 percent.® 

It is possible, of course, that some of the reemployed 
workers who lost group health insurance benefits may sim- 
ply have “cashed out” of this fringe benefit and received 
higher earnings in return. The data in the lower portion of 
table 1 suggest that this is the exception rather than the rule, 
because workers reemployed with relatively large pay losses 


Table 1. Group health insurance coverage of displaced 
workers, January 1984 


White-collar 


Blue-collar 
and service 


Total displaced (thousands)! 


Percent with group health 
insurance on former job 


Percent covered by any group plan in 
January 1984: 


Not reemployed 
Reemployed 


Current/previous earnings ratio for the 
reemployed:2 


1 Workers displaced from full-time nonagricultural jobs between January 1979 and January 
1984 who were between the ages of 20 and 65 in January 1984. Totals exclude a small number 
of workers previously employed as private household workers or for whom a former occupation 
was not recorded. 


. 2 Previous earnings were adjusted to reflect the trend growth of wage and salary earnings by 
occupation between the year of displacement and January 1984 using Employment Cost Index 
data from Current Wage Developments, May 1986, table 10, pp. 41-48. 


also were much more likely to have lost health insurance 
benefits. For example, reemployed blue-collar workers 
whose January 1984 earnings matched or exceeded their 
former earnings had a coverage rate of 88.2 percent, while 
those earning less than 75 percent of their former pay had a 
coverage rate of 60.2 percent. 


Coverage in 1983 


It is possible to glean more detailed information about 
post-displacement health insurance coverage for a subsam- 
ple of workers by drawing upon data collected in the Work 
Experience Survey which was administered with the March 
1984 cps. The Work Experience Survey is retrospective, 
eliciting information for the entire preceding calendar 
year—in this case 1983. Because one-quarter of cps house- 
holds leave the sample from one month to the next, approx- 
imately one-half of the households surveyed in the January 
1984 sample were also reinterviewed in March. Using a 
special January-March matched data file constructed by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, we were thus able to draw upon 
the additional health insurance information in the March 
1984 survey.? 

In table 2, we report health insurance coverage data for 
workers displaced between 1979 and 1982. We have ex- 
cluded workers displaced in 1983 because the questions in 
the March survey refer to health insurance coverage at any 
time during 1983 and we are concerned with coverage after 
displacement. Aside from this change, the sample corre- 
sponds to that used to calculate the percentages in the lower 
portion of table 1, that is, workers displaced from full-time 
nonagricultural jobs who previously had been covered by a 
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group health insurance policy. 

The first row presents the percent of workers who re- 
ported that they were covered by an employer group policy 
at any time during 1983. Only 50.0 percent of blue-collar 
and 53.4 percent of white-collar and service workers were 
employed in jobs providing this fringe benefit during the 
year. The much lower rate for women reflects in part their 
lower reemployment rate. Among workers who were em- 
ployed at any time in 1983, the coverage rate for men still 
exceeds that for women, but the gap is considerably smaller 
(65.9 percent versus 54.4 percent). 

To what extent were workers who had earlier lost em- 
ployer group health insurance covered by other types of 
health insurance in 1983? Rows two through five of table 2 
present coverage rates for workers who reported that they 
were not covered by their own employer group policy during 
the year. The most common alternate source of coverage 
was the employer group plan of a spouse or another family 
member: 12.7 percent of blue-collar and 15.3 percent of 
white-collar and service workers reported such coverage. 
Within each occupational group, women were considerably 
more likely than men to be picked up by another family 
member’s policy. 

Medicaid provided coverage for 5.6 percent of displaced 
blue-collar and 2.9 percent of displaced white-collar and 
service workers. A small percentage of the workers reported 
that they were covered by military-related benefits such as 
CHAMPUS or VA benefits. Finally, 8.5 percent of the blue- 
collar and 12.3 percent of the white-collar and service work- 
ers reported that they were covered by some other unspeci- 
fied type of health insurance policy. Unfortunately, the 
comprehensiveness and quality of insurance policies that 
fall into this residual category are not known; hence, these 
coverage rates should be interpreted with caution. 

The sixth row of the table shows the percent of displaced 
workers who reported that they were covered by an em- 
ployer group health insurance policy of their own or another 
family member. Finally, row seven shows the percent of 
workers who reported that they were covered by any of the 
health insurance policies listed in the first five rows of the 
table: 76.7 percent of blue-collar and 83.8 percent of white- 
collar and service workers reported coverage by at least one 
of these types of insurance at some time during 1983. Al- 
though female displaced workers were less likely to become 
reemployed on a job providing group health insurance, they 
were more likely to retain coverage through the alternative 
sources listed in the table. Thus, the comprehensive cover- 
age rates within each occupational grouping are very similar 
for men and women. !° 

There are several possible explanations for the fact that 
the comprehensive coverage rates in row seven of table 2 are 
considerably higher than those reported in table 1. First, the 
employer group health insurance coverage questions in the 
March 1984 cps supplement refer to coverage at any time 
during 1983, whereas the question in the January 1984 
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monthly survey concerns coverage in the survey reference 
week. The former coverage rate will tend to be greater than 
the latter if displaced workers continue to experience spells 
of unemployment which entail interruptions in insurance 
coverage. Second, the questions in the two surveys differed. 
In the January survey, respondents were asked whether they 
were currently covered by any group health insurance pol- 
icy, but the statistics in row seven of table 2 refer to all types 
of health insurance coverage, including the unspecified 
residual category in the fifth row of the table, which may 
include some types of individual policies. Whether these 
other types of coverage are comparable to that provided on 
the former job, however, cannot be assessed. "! 

In sum, the statistics in table 2 support the conclusion that 
a very large share of workers lose employer-sponsored 
group health insurance coverage as a result of displacement. 
Some of these workers retain coverage through the em- 
ployer policy of another family member, but some must rely 
on government programs and many simply lose coverage. 


OUR ANALYSIS SHOWS that workers who were displaced from 
full-time nonagricultural jobs between 1979 and January 
1984 did, in fact, face a high risk of losing health insurance 
coverage for an extended period of time following displace- 
ment, even after new employment was secured. Many 
workers who lost employment-related group health in- 
surance were able to fall back on coverage from another 
family member’s policy, or on other types of insurance 
coverage, including government programs such as medicaid 


Table 2. Health insurance coverage by type in 1983 for 
workers having lost group coverage through displacement 
between 1979 and 1982 


Percent of workers covered at any time 
during 19831 


Own employer group plan 
Other: 


Employer plan of another family 
member 


Total covered by employer group 
plan (row 1 + row 2) 


Total covered by any health 
insurances 


pbs ee developed ; January-March matched data file, relate to workers dis- 
-time nonagricultural je and salary jobs who had been 
health insurance on their previous pore ne cet Oe 


? Includes Civilian Health and Medical Program of the Uniformed Services (CHAMP ’ 
ans Administration (va), and other military health care plans. Services ( us), Veter 


3 Percent of workers reporting coverage by any of the health insurance policies or 
in the first five rows of the table. Because some workers reported prehn riot thar Gf 
program, this total is less than the sum of the first five rows. 


or VA benefits. A sizable fraction, however, reported no 
coverage whatsoever. Information on the extent to which 


rates awaits future surveys. Our findings do suggest that, for 
workers displaced between 1979 and 1983, the social safety 


recent legislation allowing workers to continue their group _ net had holes. ‘i 
coverage at their own expense reduces health insurance loss 
—— FOOTNOTES —— 


' For example, see Paul O. Flaim and Ellen Sehgal, “Displaced workers 
of 1979-83; how have they fared?” Monthly Labor Review, June 1985, 
pp. 3-16; Richard M. Devens, Jr., “Displaced workers: one year later,” 
Monthly Labor Review, July 1986, pp. 40-43. For a thorough survey of 
recent research on displaced workers, see U.S. Congress, Office of Tech- 
nology Assessment, Technology and Structural Unemployment: Reemploy- 
ment of Displaced Adults, OTA-ITE-250 (Washington, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, February 1986). 


2 U.S. Department of Labor, Labor-Management Services Administra- 
tion, Group Health Insurance Coverage of Private Full-Time Wage and 
Salary Workers, 1979 (Washington, 1981), pp. 30 and 51. 


3 Health and Life Insurance Benefit Plans, Personnel Policies Forum 
Survey, 137 (Washington, Bureau of National Affairs, March 1984), 
pp. 21—22; and Daniel N. Price, “Health Benefits for Laidoff Workers,” 
Social Security Bulletin, February 1976, pp. 40-51. 


4 Workers covered by an employer group health insurance plan can 
extend their coverage for up to 18 months following layoff at their own 
expense (that is, they must pay the total insurance premium plus a 2-percent 
administrative fee). Widows, spouses, and dependents are eligible for up 
to 36 months of coverage under similar terms. This Federal law was part 
of the Budget Reconciliation Act of 1986 and became effective July 1, 
1986. 


5 This is one part of a more comprehensive Access to Health Care Act 
(S.2402). 


© Richard Nelson, “State labor legislation enacted in 1984,” Monthly 
Labor Review, January 1985, pp. 27—42; and conversations with officials 
of the Massachusetts Division of Employment Security. According to the 


National Center on Occupational Readjustment (NACoR), Massachusetts 
and Connecticut are the only two states with mandatory laws. 


7 The omitted categories are: self-employed business failures; seasonal 
job ended; and “other.” In omitting these categories we are using the same 
criteria as Flaim and Seghal, “Displaced workers of 1979-83,” and 
Devens, “Displaced workers: one year later.” Unlike these authors, how- 
ever, we do not limit our sample to workers with 3 or more years of tenure 
on their old job, but rather include any worker fitting the selection criteria 
described in the text, regardless of years of tenure. 


8 If we restrict our sample to workers with 3 or more years of seniority 
on their former job, the health insurance coverage rates, not surprisingly, 
tend to be somewhat higher for both blue-collar (85.8 percent) and white- 
collar and service workers (81.2 percent). The January 1984 coverage rates 
for these tenured workers are nearly identical to those reported in table 1. 
The post-displacement coverage rates for the other subgroups shown in the 
lower portion of the table also are very similar. 


9 We are indebted to Robert McIntire of the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
for constructing this matched file for us. 


'0 As with table 1, the post-displacement coverage rates for formerly 
insured workers with 3 or more years of tenure are very similar to those 
reported in table 2. 


'l A related factor may be that respondents in the March survey were 
prompted concerning the various types of health insurance (such as medi- 
care, medicaid, or veterans benefits) whereas the respondents in the Janu- 
ary survey were not. It is also possible that the January survey respondents 
did not recall coverage by some of these policies, or did not consider them 
“group” policies. 
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Two decades of productivity growth 
in poultry dressing and processing 


Since 1963, this industry has witnessed 


varying degrees of productivity improvements, 


new processing techniques, and 
changes in demand; the largest increase 


in output per employee hour occurred in the early 1980's 


ZIAUL Z. AHMED AND MARK SIELING 


Output per employee hour in the poultry dressing and proc- 
essing industry rose at an average annual rate of 2.9 percent 
between 1963 and 1985—slightly higher than the rate for all 
manufacturing, 2:3 percent.! Output increased 5.2 percent a 
year and employee hours, 2.3 percent. This long-term trend 
in productivity masks four distinct periods during which 
annual rates changed markedly. These rates moved as 
follows: 


Poultry Manufacturing 
LOGS 8S ares acter idierck.: 0.a0 aiate 2.9 233 
BOGS) Oe ita tety ies taiecs 8 0 aks. ous 9 1.6 
CAVEAT oie eacktn belt LS nooo PASS 231) 
NOT OSU etc sie eo sie cress ken shales 2.0 1.1 
FOBU=S85 eet oe teniec's + sas eer 3.7 3.9 


Prior to 1970, poultry processing was a predominantly 
manual operation, although some mechanization, such as 
killing machines, was introduced in the 1960’s. Increases in 
output during this period nearly matched those in employee 
hours. In the early 1970’s, automated eviscerating and cut- 
ting machines were widely installed, and helped hold down 
employee hours even as the output of poultry products in- 
creased. Output per employee hour jumped to about three 
times the annual rate registered in the 1960’s. However, by 
the late 1970’s, most of the productivity gains stemming 


Ziaul Z. Ahmed and Mark Sieling are economists in the Division of Indus- 
try Productivity Studies, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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from this wave of automation had been realized, and output 
gains were often matched or exceeded by increases in em- 
ployee hours. (See table 1.) 

Between 1980 and 1985, output per employee hour again 
rose rapidly (3.7 percent). Poultry output increased at an 
average annual rate of 4.0 percent, spurred by growing 
consumer demand, higher valued poultry products (such as 
preformed patties), and new retail outlets in the fast food 
industry. Concurrently, the introduction of new processing 
technologies and streamlined Federal inspection procedures 
contributed to an average 0.3-percent a year advance in 
employee hours. In comparison, output of all manufacturing 
industries rose by 3.3 percent per year during this period, 
and employee hours fell at a rate of —0.5 percent. 


Output and demand factors 


The poultry dressing and processing industry changes live 
chickens and turkeys into ready-to-cook or precooked prod- 
ucts. The industry’s output primarily includes whole fresh 
or frozen birds, cut-up parts, preformed products (such as 
patties and nuggets), luncheon meats, frankfurters, and 
frozen entrees. 

Year-to-year movements in output were volatile. Be- 
tween 1972 and 1973, output declined by almost 10 percent, 
largely because of increased grain and poultry prices which 
dampened demand. Between 1980 and 1981, output in- 
creased by slightly more than 10 percent. Over the long 
term, however, the demand for poultry meat and products 


Table 1. Productivity and related indexes for the poultry 
dressing and processing industry, 1963-85 


All 
Output per 
employee hour oem res Employees 


[1977=100] 


has grown steadily. For example, in 1963, the average 
American consumed 374 pounds of poultry; in 1985, this 
figure rose to 70 pounds—an increase of almost 90 percent. 
This demand was met almost entirely by the domestic 
poultry industry because imports remained negligible over 
this period.” In contrast, per capita consumption of beef 
declined from about 94 pounds in 1976 to about 77 pounds 
in 1985, with imports making significant inroads.? 

The dramatic rise in demand for poultry was abetted by a 
long-term decline in the real cost of poultry. Poultry con- 
sumption is fairly price elastic—that is, reductions in real 
prices spell a proportional or more than proportional in- 
crease in demand. Reductions in real prices, however, do 
not completely explain the increase in demand because con- 
sumer preferences change and increases in income levels 
have continually been associated with a shift from poultry to 
red meat.* 

Another factor contributing to increased demand has been 
the changes in product over the years. The poultry industry 
went from supplying mainly whole fresh or frozen birds to 
the market in the 1950’s to supplying cut-up parts in the 
1960’s. In 1965, less than one-fifth of all young chickens 
slaughtered were cut into parts for retailing. By 1981, more 
than two-fifths were cut into parts. Further product diversi- 
fication occurred in the mid- to late-1970’s with the devel- 
opment of items such as prepackaged part trays, preformed 
patties, luncheon meats, and frankfurters. As an example, 
poultry hot dogs quadrupled their share of the frankfurter 
market from about 3 percent in 1977 to 13 percent in 1980.° 


Product development continued into the 1980’s with the 
introduction of “fancy” frozen entrees, such as stuffed 
chicken breasts, and specialty items for the fast food and 
restaurant industries, such as nuggets and breast slivers. 
Overall, the proportion of poultry used for further process- 
ing rose from 9.4 percent of all poultry products in 1963 to 
30.3 percent in 1984.° 

The shift towards two-income families has been among 
the factors creating increasing demand for convenience 
foods that are easy and quick to prepare, as well as for more 
meals away from home. Combining this trend with a grow- 
ing belief that poultry and fish are healthier than conven- 
tional red meats ’ also increased the demand for poultry. 


Employment and hours. Employment in the poultry indus- 
try rose from 70,000 workers in 1963 to about 120,000 in 
1985. Overall, employment increased at an annual average 
rate of 2.4 percent between 1963 and 1985, compared with 
a 0.3-percent annual growth rate for all manufacturing in- 
dustries combined. 

Average annual employment gains in poultry processing 
were strongest in the 1960’s and the later part of the 1970’s: 


Average annual 
percent change 
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The relatively low gains for the 1970-76 period reflect a 
balancing out of increases and decreases in individual years, 
while the 1980-85 decline was magnified by a 3.5-percent 
drop in 1984. 

The strong employment performance was tempered by 
relatively low average weekly hours and high quit rates. 
Between 1974 and 1985, production workers in the poultry 
industry averaged about 37 hours per week, compared with 
40 hours for their counterparts in total manufacturing. How- 
ever, average weekly overtime hours were basically the 
same (about 3 hours per week in both cases). Poultry work- 
ers were also five time more likely to leave their jobs volun- 
tarily than were other manufacturing workers. Over the 
1974-80 period, there were about 10 voluntary quits a year 
per 100 production workers, opposed to about 2 quits per 
100 production workers in all manufacturing.® 


Occupational structure 


The poultry processing industry’s work force mainly con- 
sists of manual and semi-skilled occupations predominantly 
staffed by women. The industry is also primarily located in 
the South. 

In a typical manufacturing establishment, about three- 
fourths of the employees are production workers, while in a 
poultry plant the average is about nine-tenths. Moreover, 
production workers fall mostly into two broad occupational 
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groups—hand assemblers or fabricators and manual 
helpers, laborers, or material handlers.? In 1984, these two 
categories accounted for just over two-fifths of total em- 
ployment in the entire meatpacking industry, compared with 
just under one-fifth in the rest of manufacturing. Skilled 
machine operators made up 11 percent of meatpacking em- 
ployment, compared with 23 percent of all manufacturing. 

Another characteristic of poultry industry employment is 
the large proportion of women. Traditionally, about one- 
half of the poultry work force are women. In the rest of 
manufacturing, the proportion of women is much smaller— 
increasing from a little more than one-fourth of the work 
force in 1963 to about one-third in 1984. 

Wages in the poultry industry have been relatively low. In 
1985, production workers averaged $217 a week, compared 
with $386 for their counterparts in all manufacturing. 


Industry structure 


Since World War II, the structure of the poultry industry 
has undergone three major transformations—increasing ver- 
tical integration of operations, increasing establishment size 
and concentration, and changing regional location. 

Starting in the 1940’s, improved techniques for raising 
poultry made large-scale operations feasible. However, fi- 
nancing these improvements tended to make most poultry 
farmers dependent upon poultry processors and feed suppli- 
ers, either via outright buyouts or through production con- 
tracts. This merger of poultry raising and processing opera- 
tions—vertical integration—was basically completed by the 
mid-1950’s, when about nine-tenths of all broiler produc- 
tion fell within this system. !° 

In the 1960’s, processing plants began supplying poultry 
directly to retailers, thus assuming the role formerly played 
by wholesalers.!! This trend accelerated in the 1980’s, with 
processors selling directly to the fast food industry and de- 
veloping and marketing new products on their own. 

To fully reap the benefits from technological changes 
made in processing operations, the poultry industry concen- 
trated its operations in large-scale plants. The number of 
poultry dressing plants declined from 522 in 1972 to just 375 
in 1982, while the number of companies fell from 407 to 
231. Employment per establishment rose from 140 to 299 
over the same period. 

Poultry and egg processing establishments are smaller 
than dressing establishments, although this segment of the 
industry is likewise highly concentrated. In 1982, for exam- 
ple, only 21 of 157 establishments, or 13 percent of all 
establishments, employed between 250 and 999 employees. 
However, these establishments accounted for 56 percent of 
all employees and 48 percent of total shipments. 

Since the 1950’s, broiler production has increasingly lo- 
cated in southern States. The South’s share of total broiler 
output grew from 67 percent in 1950 to 70 percent in 1960 
and to 89 percent in 1980.!? Poultry dressing operations 
closely followed this migration, although at a slightly less 
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fevered pace—by 1982, the South accounted for about two- 
thirds of both employment and total shipments. This linkup 
between broiler production and dressing operations in- 
creased efficiencies by moving processing operations closer 
to the supply of birds. The South also supplied a relatively 
large labor pool and low-cost real estate for the expansion of 
poultry processing facilities. ? 


Capital investment 


Partly reflecting their drive towards automation, poultry 
processors greatly increased their capital expenditures be- 
tween 1963 and 1984, with investments growing at an aver- 
age annual rate of 4.6 percent (the rate for all manufacturing 
industries was 3.2 percent). Total capital expenditures rose 
in constant-dollar terms '* from $47 million in 1963 to more 
than $100 million by 1978, before tapering off to around 
$80 million in 1983 and 1984. Nevertheless, the constant- 
dollar capital expenditure per poultry employee was much 
less than that for the average manufacturing worker. (In 
1984, it was $1,499 and $4,207, respectively.) 

Capital expenditures, of course, vary from year to year. 
Outlays have also been skewed towards purchasing new 
machinery and equipment— in 1982, almost three-fourths of 
all capital investments were for machinery rather than 
buildings. 


Technology in processing operations 


The technology of poultry dressing and processing plants 
has changed drastically since the early 1960’s, when the 
introduction of mechanical killing and defeathering ma- 
chines led the industry to institute large-scale operations. 
Much of the work in a processing plant is now automated 
and the trend towards automation is continuing. !° 

Poultry processing plants mainly convert live birds into 
ready-to-cook whole birds or parts. This involves unloading 
the cooped birds, hanging them on conveyors, and stunning, 
slaughtering, defeathering, eviscerating, chilling, grading, 
packing, and shipping them. It also includes cutting birds 
into parts, deboning, or further processing them into spe- 
cialty items. 

The first stage of the processing operation, unloading the 
cooped birds, is partially mechanized.!© Usually, a con- 
veyor takes the full coops to the hanging area, where the 
birds are manually shackled to an overhead monorail con- 
veyor. The birds are then stunned electrically within a 
watertank, which is required for proper slaughtering, satis- 
factory bleeding, and feather release. 

After stunning, the birds are slaughtered and bled. In 
manual operations, a skilled worker with a sharp knife can 
kill about 66 birds a minute. Manual killing was replaced in 
the early 1960’s by mechanized killing machines which kill 
5 birds per second, or five times faster than manual 
killing.'? One worker is usually assigned to monitor the 
machines to ensure that cuts are properly made. 

The birds are then passed through a defeathering ma- 


chine. This machine processes 160 birds per minute. !* Only 
one worker is needed to adjust the machines and keep the 
area clean. Pinning and singeing are manually done after 
defeathering is completed. 

Defeathered birds are turned into ready-to-cook form by 
removing inedible parts. The operation also includes giblet 
harvesting, that is, trimming and separating the gizzard, 
heart, liver, and neck from the inedible, and possibly con- 
taminating, parts. Mechanical eviscerating machines were 
invented in the early 1970’s. Today, about nine-tenths of the 
eviscerating process is automated (each machine replaces 
about four workers).!? 

Also introduced in the 1970’s were automatic oil remov- 
ing machines and open-cut machines, which have further 
reduced labor time requirements (replacing, on average, two 
and four workers, respectively).2°? Two or three backup 
workers still are usually necessary to remove the parts 
missed by the machine. Before the 1970’s, evisceration 
required eight persons to complete the operation and ensure 
that the viscera would not contaminate the edible parts of the 
bird. 

Mechanized cutting is increasingly done in processing 
plants, rather than by meatcutters in supermarkets and other 
retail outlets. Mechanized cutting machines, using motor- 
driven equipment with shielded circular blades, split the 
carcasses into up to nine pieces. A halving machine proc- 
esses about 70 birds a minute (saving the labor of an esti- 
mated 40 workers).”! In the five-piece cut, a machine re- 
moves the legs and backbone, and splits the breast into two 
pieces. The eight-piece cut consists of the wings, thighs, 
drumsticks, and two breasts. Generally, four machines with 
four operators can equal the output of a comparable manual 
operation requiring 14 or more employees.” However, 
some processing work, such as deboning the breast, is still 
a largely manual operation, performed with a knife. 

In the late 1970’s, automatic deboning machines were 
introduced. These machines process up to 800 pieces of 
chicken a minute, separating edible meat from the bonier 
parts of the birds. They also harvest meat scraps from par- 
tially defleshed carcasses. The separated meat is then used 
for further processing into a variety of products—for exam- 
ple, preformed patties, soups, luncheon meats, and so 
forth.”? 

Most of the chilling and packaging operations are mecha- 
nized. Modern chilling operations use several methods. The 
most common is the immersion of carcasses in long flow- 
through tanks containing agitated slush ice, which brings the 
internal body temperature below 40°F. By reducing the re- 
quired space, up to 6,000 birds may be chilled in the same 
space as were 1,200 birds in the past.” Usually, only one 
worker monitors and services the operation for a 12,000 bird 
per hour chill operation. 

Several types of both automated and manual packaging 
"are used, including ice, dip chill, snow, dry, and frozen. In 
the icepack method, birds and ice are placed into boxes 


manually. The boxes are then sealed, weighed, dated, and 
priced by machines. Individual icepack trays are handled 
similarly, but are wrapped by machines at the rate of 30 
trays per minute.” 

Whole chill-packed birds are hung on a bar-type trip 
shackle and conveyed slowly through a room with a 20°F air 
blast for a little more than an hour, lowering their body 
temperature to 28—-29°F. The parts are packed in trays, 
wrapped and placed in racks, then passed through a blast 
freezer for between 1 to 14 hours. Because they are prepack- 
aged, prepriced, and have a long shelf life, chill-packed 
birds and parts are very popular with retailers. Another 
packing method is dry pack where birds and parts are passed 
through a blast freezer and kept at just above the freezing 
point until shipping. 

Pricing has also been automated in recent years, with 
computerized pricing machines being much more efficient 
than manual pricing. Each machine prices 50 packs per 
minute, compared with a manual rate of about 3 to 4 per 
minute.”° 

From the time the birds are shackled to the conveyor to 
the time they leave the plant, the speed of all manual and 
mechanical operations is determined by the conveyor line 
speed, which, to an extent, is limited by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture (USDA) inspection system. Average line 
speeds, however, have increased from 56 to 70—90 birds per 
minute over the past 10 to 15 years, depending on the 
inspection system used.”’ This increase in speed is partly 
attributable to changes in the inspection system, which now 
concentrates more on actual product inspection and less on 
plant operations. The shift in inspection strategy has re- 
sulted in an increase in the number of inspections without a 
proportional increase in the number of inspectors.7® 

Overall, inspection productivity has continuously in- 
creased. Under the USDA’s “traditional” system, introduced 
in 1959, an inspector would review one bird at a time, 
directing a trimmer on what needed to be done for the bird 
to pass inspection. After the instructions were carried out, 
the bird would be re-inspected for acceptable quality and 
chilling requirements. On average, not more than 18 birds 
per minute per inspector could be passed under this system. 

In 1978, the USDA began a “modified traditional” inspec- 
tion system under which three inspectors divide their 
tasks—one inspects the bird’s exterior, another its viscera, 
and a third does the final inspection. This method raised 
inspection speed to about 23 birds per minute per inspector. 

Line speeds also vary according to the weight and size of 
the birds being processed and the types of products being 
produced. When plants were mainly whole-bird operations, 
adjusting line speed was relatively simple. Today’s modern 
plant, however, produces a panoply of products, with each 
product having specific processing needs and volume. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that since the late 1970’s, comput- 
ers have been increasingly used in overall plant opera- 
tions.2? For example, computers help to control the supply 
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of live whole birds to the various processing lines to achieve 
maximum efficiency as well as monitor energy use. 


Broiler production 


Although outside the scope of poultry processing, the 
hatching and raising of broilers also play a critical role in 
processing operations because automated processing de- 
pends on a supply of basically standardized birds. In addi- 
tion, because the cost of live birds is a large material cost in 
the processing industry, efficiencies in broiler production 
help maintain the relative cost advantage of poultry over 
other meats.*° 

Since the 1960’s, the cost of producing broilers has been 
reduced substantially by improved feed conversion, which 
results in more meat per pound of feed. Improved feed 
conversion, in turn, has reduced both feed costs and labor 
required to handle the feed. With rations specifically devel- 
oped to ensure proper growth, today’s chicken is genetically 
designed for faster and meatier growth. Because of antibi- 
otic feed additives and vaccines, birds are also less likely to 
die. Mechanized feeding and cleaning devices have amelio- 
rated arduous manual tasks.*! 


Outlook 


There are factors contributing to continued gains in pro- 
ductivity in this industry which are somewhat offset by other 


! The poultry dressing and processing industry consists of two segments, 
poultry dressing plants, designated as sic 2016 by the 1972 Standard 
Industrial Classification Manual of the Office of Management and Budget; 
and poultry and egg processing, sic 2017. sic 2016 consists of establish- 
ments primarily engaged in slaughtering and dressing poultry for sale or for 
use in the same establishment in further processing, including cooking, 
deboning, canning, freezing, and so forth. sic 2017 embodies establish- 
ments primarily engaged in preparing processed poultry products from 
purchased carcasses. Establishments primarily engaged in the cutting up 
and resale of purchased fresh carcasses are classified in the trade industries. 
sic 2017 also includes establishments which dry, freeze, or break eggs. 
(This portion of the sic is scheduled to become a separate sic.) The clean- 
ing, oil treatment, packing, and grading of eggs are classified in sic 5144. 

Average annual rates of change are based on the linear least squares of 
the logarithms of the index numbers. Extensions of the indexes will appear 
in the annual Bureau of Labor Statistics bulletin, Productivity Measures for 
Selected Industries. 

2U.S. Department of Agriculture, Statistical Reporting Service, and 
U.S. Department of Commerce, U.S. Exports, Schedule B, Commodity by 
Country and U.S. Imports, Schedule B, Commodity by Country. 

3 Ibid. 

4U.S. Department of Agriculture, The Chicken Broiler Industry: Struc- 
ture, Production, and Cost, Marketing Research Report 930, May 1971, 
pp. 41-43. 


5 Paul B. Brown, “Food Processors,” Forbes, Jan. 4, 1982, pp. 205— 
206. 


© U.S. Department of Agriculture, Statistical Reporting Service. 

7U.S. Department of Agriculture, Fsis Planning Office, Economics of 
the Red Meat Industry, Aug. 21, 1985, p. 24; and Donn A. Reimund, J. 
Rod Martin, and Charles V. Moore, Structural Change in Agriculture, The 
Experience for Broilers, Fed Cattle, and Processing Vegetables, Bulletin 
1648 (U.S. Department of Agriculture, Economics and Statistics Service, 
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FOOTNOTES 


concerns. On the plus side, advances in processing tech- 
niques and increasing demand for poultry products are ex- 
pected to continue. The industry, however, may still experi- 
ence periods of dampened output related to factors outside 
its control—such as increases in feed and fuel costs—and 
declines in output have been associated with slackened pro- 
ductivity growth.*? 

In processing operations, the search continues for ways to 
mechanize currently manual functions, especially the han- 
dling of live birds and breast deboning.*? Research is also 
focused on methods to reduce waste and rejection of birds 
because of mishandling or machine processing errors. In- 
creasingly sophisticated use of computers is also likely to 
improve processing operations, material handling, inven- 
tory control, energy management, and waste disposal. Out- 
side of plant operations, changes are also expected in both 
the poultry product line and marketing techniques—for ex- 
ample, brand-named chicken parts, specialty fowls (such as 
game hens), and national, rather than local or regional, 
markets. 

Demand for poultry products continues to be strong. Per 
capita consumption increased 6 percent between 1985 and 
1986.34 Much of this growth was in processed products, 
such as frozen entrees and preformed parts, and will proba- 
bly continue because of the aging of the population (older 
people find poultry easier to digest than red meat) and the 
perceptions of poultry as a healthy and appealing meat. [_] 


April 1981), pp. 4-8. 

8 Following are voluntary separation rates in poultry processing, com- 
pared with the rates in all manufacturing combined (number of voluntary 
separations per 100 employees): 


Poultry industry All manufacturing 


OTD ease eee tc ect cere a ee 9.4 23 
1973 GWhiswerhs oem evarie ls oo eons 11.2 2.8 
ee eee Soar eee 10.7 2.4 
Ub i roche ai oeincon arhe eur asic 6.8 1.4 
1976; deimigae Same ere a aki a 8.1 Lei, 
i ec ern ne ae ee 93 1.8 
TOTS ogee tcc cee cs Wakes POR eee 9.9 ak 
1909) ci. Seticranas)s epee aie a 10.3 2.0 
Con eo moon ke re ee del. 1.5 


? Unpublished Bureau of Labor Statistics data. Separate data are not 
available for poultry dressing and processing industries. However, the 
general pattern of occupational groupings is basically the same as in the red 
meatpacking industry which is the other major component of this group. 
Poultry employees account for about two-fifths of total employment in the 
combined meatpacking group. 


10 Floyd Lasley, The U.S. Poultry Industry, Changing Economics and 
Structure, Agricultural Economic Report 502 (U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Economic Research Service, July 1983), pp. 7-8. 


'l Tbid., pp. 14-15. 


'2 The South includes the following States: Alabama, Arkansas, Dela- 
ware, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, 
and West Virginia. 


'3 Lasley, The U.S. Poultry Industry, pp. 9-10. 


'4 Adjustments for price changes were made by using the implicit defla- 


tor for nonresidential investment in structures and producers’ durable 
equipment. See Economic Report of the President, February 1985, p. 236. 


'S Douglas Wilce, “Further processing growth spurs new equipment,” 
Poultry and Egg Marketing, January 1986, pp. 1-7. 


16 Observation of industry operations. 


17U.S. Department of Agriculture, Agricultural Research Service, 
Guidelines for Establishing and Operating Broiler Processing Plants, 
p. 24. 


18 [bid., p. 25. 
19 Industry sources. 
20 [bid. 


21 Guidelines for Establishing and Operating Broiler Processing Plants, 
p. 30. 


22 Industry sources. 


23 Guidelines for Establishing and Operating Broiler Processing Plants, 
pez: 


24 Industry sources. 
25 Ibid. 
26 Ibid. 


27 Interview with Dr. Robert E. Cook, U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
Food Safety and Inspection Service, Meat and Poultry Inspection Technical 
Services, Washington, Dc, July 8, 1986. 


28 Ibid. 

29 Wilce, “Further processing.” 

30 Lasley, The U.S. Poultry Industry, pp. 14-18. 
31 Economics of The Red Meat Industry, p. 4. 


32U.S. Department of Commerce, International Trade Association, 
1986 U.S. Industrial Outlook, January 1986, pp. 40-6 to 40-8. 


33 Wilce, “Further processing.” 


34US. Department of Commerce, International Trade Association, 
1987 U.S. Industrial Outlook, January 1987, p. 39-6. 


APPENDIX: Measurement techniques and limitations 


Indexes of output per employee hour measure changes in 
the relation between the output of an industry and employee 
hours expended on that output. An index of output per 
employee hour is derived by dividing an index of output by 
an index of industry employee hours. 

The preferred output index for manufacturing industries 
would be obtained from data on quantities of the various 
goods produced by the industry, each weighted (multiplied) 
by the employee hours required to produce one unit of each 
good in some specified base period. Thus, those goods 
which require more labor time to produce are given more 
importance in the index. 

In the absence of physical quantity data, the output in- 
dexes for the poultry dressing and processing industries 
were constructed using a deflated value technique. The 


value of shipments of the various product classes was ad- 
justed for price changes by appropriate Producer Price In- 
dexes to derive real output measures. These, in turn, were 
combined with employee hour weights to derive the overall 
output measure. These procedures result in a final output 
index that is conceptually close to the preferred output meas- 
ure. 

The indexes of output per employee hour relate total 
output to one input—labor time. The indexes do not meas- 
ure the specific contribution of labor, capital, or any other 
single factor. Rather, they reflect the joint effort of factors 
such as changes in technology, capital investment, capacity 
utilization, plant design and layout, skill and effort of the 
work force, managerial ability, and labor-management rela- 
tions. 
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Work experience of the labor force 
during 1985 


SHIRLEY J. SMITH 


During 1985, the third calendar year following the recession 
of 1981-82, the Nation’s employment growth was steady 
but less dramatic than it had been in 1984. The most impres- 
sive employment gains in 1985 occurred among blacks, 
whose employment recovery had lagged behind that of 
whites in the 2 previous years. Full-time employment was 
increasingly common while part-time work did not keep 
pace with population growth. An expanding share of both 
the white and especially the black work force reported itself 
to be holding full-time jobs. The share of the population 
reporting no work experience at all during the year contin- 
ued to contract. 

More than 123 million persons, about 69 percent of all 
those age 16 and over, held jobs during all or part of 1985. 
Of these, roughly 3 of 5 held year-round, full-time jobs. 
About 21 million persons experienced some unemployment 
during the year, half a million fewer than during the previ- 
ous year. 

These findings are derived from the work experience sur- 
vey, conducted each March as a supplement to the Current 
Population Survey (cps), a monthly survey of about 59,500 
households nationwide. The basic cps data detail the labor 
force activities of household members during a specific ref- 
erence week each month. These data provide policymakers 
with timely information on the changes occurring within the 
economy. They are also frequently cited in the form of 
annual averages, which show the situation in a series of 
“typical” weeks during the year. 

The March cps supplement on work experience provides 
a different vantage point on labor force activity than do the 
monthly data,! as it demonstrates the extent to which mem- 
bers of various groups have participated in the labor force 
during all or any part of the previous year. Certain groups, 
such as youth, minorities, older workers, and women of 
most ages, exhibit particularly high labor turnover. Mem- 
bers of these groups are far more likely to hold jobs or look 
for work at some point during the year than to do so during 


Shirley J. Smith is a demographic statistician in the Division of Labor Force 
Statistics, Office of Employment and Unemployment Statistics, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 
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a “typical” week. Thus, contrasts between estimates based 
on behavior during an average week and those based on a 
full year’s activity highlight the particular nature of a 
group’s labor force attachment. Consider the following 
comparisons between the cps, 12-month average and the 
work experience data for 1985: 


Work 
Average of experience Percent 
12 months data difference 
(Numbers in thousands) 

TOtal employed sanc..e. gener ies 107,150 123,466 15.2 
Teenagers” .%:\./: c'est: © sit store 6,433 8,937 38.9 
Adulument’)..e5630t «Ss iaath 56,563 62,643 10.7 
Adult WOment...2\« ces exephtcisy- 44,154 51,886 17.5 
White rier. eee ces ees 93,736 107,434 14.6 
Black SecGen. ee ee ae 10,501 12,567 19.7 

Usual full-time workers ........ 88,534 96,472 9.0 

Usual part-time workers ........ 18,615 26,993 45.0 

Total unemployed ............. 8,312 20,984 152.5 
IW hile 6 the. teeter tity = 6,191 17,054 175.7 
BOK, ca. - soe etapa svsiat Oe 1,864 3,321 78.2 


High turnover groups are easily spotted by the fact that so 
many more people are captured in the work experience data 
than in the annual average counts. For instance, the number 
of persons reported to have held part-time jobs during at 
least part of 1985 was 45 percent larger than the average for 
the typical week of that year. The corresponding differential 
for full-time workers was only 9 percent. Nearly three times 
as many whites experienced unemployment during some 
part of the year as reported doing so during the average 
week. The contrast between weekly and yearly counts is | 
much smaller for blacks, because of their longer spells of 
unemployment, which in turn increase the odds of their 
being counted as jobless in successive months. This inflates 
the monthly (and, therefore, annual average) data relative to 
the March counts, where persons can be so classified only 
once. 

Varying the reference period in this way affects not only 
overall counts, but also our sense of the proportionate roles 
of the different groups in the total. For instance, although 
only 17 percent of all workers held part-time jobs in an 
average month, the share of those holding jobs during any 
part of the year who usually did so was about 22 percent. 
Similarly, blacks made up 22 percent of the monthly unem- 
ployment count but only 16 percent of the total seeking 
employment at any time during the year.” 


Persons with employment 


Although more men than women report having worked 
during any given year, the sex differential in work experi- 
ence is clearly narrowing. Between 1973 and 1985, the 
share of adult men reporting some employment during the 
year dropped 5 percentage points, while that for women rose 
by about 6 percentage points: 


Percent who worked during reference year 


Employed Employed 
Total full time year round 
Total 
DS TA ee oe aye oe 67.8 79.3 64.1 
NOG Se Rie asc sc a 68.6 78.1 67.0 
Men 
SAF ees Sete: ee 83.7 87.4 12:3 
TOSS eee ne eee 78.8 86.5 71.6 
Women 
LD] 3 ae ss 2 sive» 53.6 68.1 52.6 
LOSS ceo. sess 59.4 68.1 61.2 


In the same vein, there was a slight erosion in the share 
of all men with employment during the year who worked 


Extent of employment 


Civilian noninstitutional population 
Total who worked or looked for work 
Percent of the population 
Total who worked during the year! 
Percent of the population 


Full time2 


48 to 49 weeks 
40 to 47 weeks 
27 to 39 weeks 
14 to 26 weeks 
1 to 13 weeks 


50 to 52 weeks 
48 to 49 weeks 


27 to 39 weeks 
14 to 26 weeks 
1 to 13 weeks 


40 to 47 weeks 
27 to 39 weeks 


1 to 13 weeks 


50 to 52 weeks 
48 to 49 weeks 
40 to 47 weeks 
27 to 39 weeks 
14 to 26 weeks 
1 to 13 weeks 


1 Time worked includes paid vacation and sick leave. 
2 Usually worked 35 hours or more per week. 
3 Usually worked 1 to 34 hours per week. 


177,661 
124,117 


year round (50 weeks or more), full time (35 hours or more 
per week). The full-time component of the female work 
force has held steady, while there has been a marked in- 
crease in their share reporting full-year schedules. The net 
effect of these developments has been a modest drop in 
full-time employment but a 3-percentage-point gain in year- 
round work. 

Although a 2.3 million increase in numbers of persons 
holding jobs during 1985 represented clear growth, the pace 
of this expansion had obviously slowed from the record 3.6 
million increase posted the previous year. The bulk of the 
1985 increase was registered in year-round, full-time jobs. 
(See table 1.) The proportion working part time continued to 
fall, though there was a slight increase in the absolute num- 
ber on such schedules. 

Nearly 90 percent of the men who worked during 1985 
did so full time, and about two-thirds held such jobs year 
round. Two-thirds of all working women maintained full- 
time schedules, and about half did so for 50 weeks or more. 

The most spectacular employment gains during 1985 
were posted by blacks. (See table 2.) The share of all blacks 


Note: Figures for 1985 are not strictly comparable with those for 1984, because of the 
revision of population weights. 
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those in the larbor market—experienced some unemploy- 
ment. This was 23 times the annual average figure, about the 
same ratio as in 1984. The median duration of joblessness 
was little changed from the previous year at 12.6 weeks, and 
was about 2 weeks longer for men than for women. (See 
table 3.) Of all those who reported themselves to have been 
unemployed during 1985, a third experienced two or more 
spells of joblessness. Nine of 10 held a job for at least some 
Persons with unemployment portion of the year, and the unemployment experience for 1 

During 1985, 21 million workers—or roughly 1 in6 of — in 20 was sufficiently limited for them to also be classed as 


holdings jobs during the year rose sharply, as did the share 
working year round. Most of these gains were achieved by 
black men. However, black women also registered some 
substantial gains. In particular, they increased the margin by 
which they led white women in reporting full-time work and 
narrowed the margin by which they followed them with 
respect to overall work experience. 


Table 2. Work experience of the population during the year by sex, race, and Hispanic origin, 1984-85 
[Numbers in thousands] 


Characteristic 


Civilian noninstitutional population 
Total who worked or looked for work 107,749 
Percent of the population 70.3 
Total who worked during the year! 105,818 
Percent of the population 69.0 


Percent distribution 


Total who worked during the year' 
Full time2 
50 to 52 weeks 
27 to 49 weeks 


50 to 52 weeks 
27 to 49 weeks 


Civilian noninstitutional population 
Total who worked or looked for work 
Percent of the population 
Total who worked during the year! 
Percent of the population 


Percent distribution 


HISPANIC ORIGIN 


Civilian noninstitutional population 
Total who worked or looked for work 
Percent of the population 
Total who worked during the year! 
Percent of the population 


Percent distribution 


F : ‘ 
Time worked includes paid vacation and sick leave. Note: Detail for the above race and Hispanic-origin groups will not sum to totals because 
2 Usually ed 35 hours or more per week. data for the “other races” group are not presented and Hispanics are included in both the white 


and black population groups. Figures for 1985 are not strictly comparable with tho: 984 
3 not stri 
Usually worked 1 to 34 hours per week. because of the revision of population weights. ix my saboha ss? 
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Table 3. Extent of unemployment during the year by sex, 1984-85 


Extent of unemployment 


Total who worked or looked for work 


: 124,117 
Percent with unemployment 


17.4 


Total with unemployment 
Did not work but looked for work 
1 to 14 weeks 


21,535 
2,969 
1,355 
1,615 


Worked during the year 18,565 
Year-round workers! with 1 or 2 weeks of unemployment 898 
Part-year workers? with unemployment 17,668 

1 to 4 weeks 3,702 

3,628 

2,351 

4,377 

3,610 


15 to 26 weeks 
27 weeks or more 


Median weeks of unemployment for all workers 12.8 


6,147 
3,000 
3,147 


With 2 or more spells of unemployment 
2 spells 
3 or more spells 


Did not work but looked for work 
1 to 14 weeks 
15 weeks or more 


Worked during the year 
Year-round workers! with 1 or 2 weeks of unemployment 
Part-year workers? with unemployment 
1 to 4 weeks 
5 to 10 weeks 
11 to 14 weeks 
15 to 26 weeks 
27 weeks or more 


With 2 or more spells of unemployment 
2 spells 
3 or more spells 


1 Worked 50 or 51 weeks. 
2 Worked fewer than 50 weeks. 


year-round (50 to 52 week) workers. 

The unemployed as a proportion of all those with labor 
force experience during the year dropped by nearly a per- 
centage point for men; yet, at 17.2 percent, it was still 
somewhat higher than the 15.7 percent registered in 1979. 
At 16.0 percent, the rate for women had returned to its 1979 
level. 

Less than 16 percent of all white workers were unem- 
ployed during 1985; the rate fell by only half a percentage 
point. By contrast, the proportion of all blacks experiencing 
unemployment during the year dropped 1.7 percentage 
points between 1984 and 1985. Despite this sizable im- 
provement, 25 percent of all blacks still faced at least 
1 week of unemployment during the year. (See table 4.) 


Patterns of redistribution by work schedule 


The growth of year-round employment outpaced that of 
the adult population by nearly 2 percentage points between 
1984 and 1985. The expansion of the year-round work force 
was particularly rapid for black men and, to a lesser extent, 
white women. Both of these groups, as well as black 
women, registered their most impressive gains in full-year, 


Note: Data on median weeks of unemployment include the unemployment experience of 
persons who held jobs for 50 weeks or more. This measure was previously calculated based on 
the experience of part-year workers only. Figures for 1985 are not strictly comparable with those 
for 1984, because of the revision of population weights. 


full-time employment; white men registered their greatest 
relative gains in full-year, part-time work.? 

Overall, both the full-year and full-time components of 
the work force grew relative to the population. As existing 
labor force attachments became stronger, there was also a 
net shift of persons previously outside the work force into 
employment. This shift was particularly strong among black 
men. The number of black men with work experience during 
the year grew more than 4 percentage points faster than 
might have been expected on the basis of population growth 
alone. The comparable gain in work experience for black 
women outpaced their own population growth by 1.4 per- 
centage points. Both groups appeared to be shifting from 
part- to full-time employment, particularly in a full-year, 
full-time capacity. 


—FOOTNOTES—— 


1 Basic cps labor force data are normally referred to as monthly data 
although technically they pertain to the week that includes the 12th of the 
month. 


2 Analysis of labor force changes between 1984 and 1985 has been 
complicated by a January 1986 revision of the population weights used to 
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Hispanic origin. The reader should keep these revisions in mind in compar- 
ing estimated levels for 1984 and 1985. See Jeffrey S. Passel, “Changes in 
the estimation procedure in the Current Population Survey beginning in 
January 1986,” Employment and Earnings, February 1986, pp. 7-10. 


inflate cps findings. The most important change was the introduction of an 
allowance for the inflow of undocumented aliens into this country. The net 
effect of this and other corrections was an estimated upward revision of the 
total civilian noninstitutional population age 16 and over (between Decem- 
ber 1985 and January 1986) of 388,000, or two-tenths of 1 percent. These 
additions were concentrated among employed white men, particularly 
those between the ages of 25 and 54, and especially among persons of 


3 See Shirley J. Smith, “The growing diversity of work schedules,” 
Monthly Labor Review, November 1986, pp. 7-13. 


Table 4. Extent of unemployment during the year by race, Hispanic origin, and sex, 1984-85 
[Numbers in thousands] 


Characteristic 


Total who worked or looked for work 107,749 
Percent with unemployment 16.2 


Percent distribution 


Total with unemployment 
Did not work but looked for work 1,626 
Worked during the year. 15,428 


Total who worked during the year 100.0 
Year-round workers! with 1 or 2 weeks of unemployment : 5.2 
Part-year workers? with unemployment i at 

33.7 
39.7 


Percent with 2 or more spells of unemployment : 31.6 
Median weeks of unemployment E 12.0 
BLACK 


Total who worked or looked for work 
Percent with unemployment 


Total with unemployment 
Did not work but looked for work 
Worked during the year 


Percent distribution 
Total who worked during the year 


Year-round workers! with 1 or 2 weeks of unemployment 
Part-year workers? with unemployment 


Percent with 2 or more spells of unemployment 
Median weeks of unemployment 


HISPANIC ORIGIN 


Total who worked or looked for work 
Percent with unemployment 


Total with unemployment 
Did not work but looked for work 
Worked during the year 
Percent distribution 
Total who worked during the year 


Year-round workers! with 1 or 2 weeks of unemployment 
Part-year workers? with unemployment 


Percent with 2 or more spells of unemployment 


Median weeks of unemployment 


1 
Worked 50 weeks or more. based on the experience of part-year workers only. Detail for the above race and Hispanic-origin 
2 Worked fewer than 50 weeks. groups will not sum to totals because data for the “other races” group are not presented and 
Hispanics are included in both the white and black population groups. Figures for 1985 are not 


Note: Data on median weeks of unemployment include the unemployment experience of stri i i i 
persons who held jobs for 50 weeks or more. This measure was PrviousiycalGliaied Se ae ieee ae “See Eee 


Deaths in industry, 1985: 
BLS survey findings 


DIANE M. COTTER AND JANET A. MACON 


Occupational injuries and illnesses resulted in 3,750 work- 
related deaths in private sector establishments with 11 em- 
ployees or more in 1985. These estimates on occupational 
fatalities were taken from the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ 
Annual Survey of Occupational Injuries and IllInessess. 
Within the scope of the survey, work-related fatalities are 
relatively rare events. In 1985, the fatality rate was 6.2 per 
100,000 full-time workers. (See table 1.) About 330 of the 
3,750 reported deaths were attributable to a job-related ill- 
ness.! 

Work-related deaths are classified by industry division 
and by broad causal categories. The fatality rate per 100,000 
full-time workers was highest in the mining industry; how- 
ever, the largest number of deaths occurred in construction. 
(See table 2.) Both the lowest rate and smallest number of 
fatalities were reported in finance, insurance, and real es- 
tate. Two-thirds of all fatalities occurred in construction, 
manufacturing, and transportation and public utilities indus- 
tries. The leading cause of death was attributed to car and 
truck accidents, accounting for nearly one-third. (See 
table 3.) Cases involving highway vehicles accounted for at 
least 1 of every 5 fatalities in 7 of the 8 industry divisions. 

Employers participating in the survey provided various 
data, including the number of fatalities and a brief descrip- 
tion of the object or event which caused the fatality. Esti- 
mates based on these results present a wide range of analyt- 
ical problems. Thus, caution should be used in drawing 
conclusions about year-to-year changes. In order to increase 
the reliability of data relating to cause of death by industry, 
the distributions are based on the total number of reported 
cases for the 1984 and 1985 surveys combined. (See tables 3 
and 4.) 


Analysis by industry 


Agriculture, forestry, and fishing. Highway vehicles ac- 
counted for 1 of 4 deaths. (See table 3.) Industrial vehicles 
or equipment, heart attacks, and aircraft crashes each ac- 
counted for more than 1 of 10 fatalities. 


Mining-—oil and gas extraction only. Industrial vehicles or 
equipment and highway vehicles each accounted for 1 of 
every 5 deaths. Objects, other than vehicles or equipment, 
were another major source. 


Construction. Highway accidents and electrocutions were 
¢ . . . ny . 
Diane M. Cotter is an economist and Janet A. Macon is a statistician in the 


Office of Occupational Safety and Health Statistics, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 


Table 1. Number and rate of occupational fatalities for 


employers with 11 employees or more, private sector, 
1974-85 


Incidence rate 
per 100,000 
full-time 
workers2 


Annual average 
employment 
(thousands) 


Number 


ft) 
fatalities 


1 Employment is expressed as an annual average and is derived primarily from the BLs-State 
Current Employment Statistics program. Employment estimates have been adjusted based on 
data provided by the Annual Survey of Occupational Injuries and Illnesses to exclude establish- 
ments with fewer than 11 employees. 


2 The incidence rates represent the number of fatalities per 100,000 full-time workers and 
were calculated as: (N/EH) x 200,000,000, where 


N = number of fatalities 

EH = total hours worked by all employees during calendar year 

200,000,000 = base for 100,000 full-time equivalent workers (working 40 hours per week, 50 
weeks per year). 


each responsible for 17 percent of the fatalities. Industrial 
vehicles or equipment and falls were each a factor in 16 
percent of the deaths. 


Manufacturing. Twenty percent of the deaths involved high- 
way vehicles. Industrial vehicles or equipment were another 
leading cause. 


Transportation and public utilities. Almost one-half were 
attributable to highway vehicles. All other causes were each 
involved in less than 10 percent of the cases. 


Wholesale and retail trade. Highway accidents accounted 
for 36 percent of the deaths. Assaults accounted for 15 
percent of the fatalities; accidents involving industrial vehi- 
cles or equipment were cited in 12 percent of the deaths; and 
heart attacks, 10 percent. 


Finance, insurance, and real estate. Highway vehicles 
caused the majority of the fatalities, accounting for 29 per- 
cent. Falls and heart attacks accounted for another large 
portion. 


Services. Highway vehicles. were the major cause of death, 
28 percent, followed by electrocutions, 17 percent, and 
heart attacks, 16 percent. 


Analysis by cause 


The largest share of occupational fatalities were at- 
tributable to highway accidents, 29 percent. Industrial vehi- 
cles or equipment, heart attacks, falls, and electrocutions, 
combined, accounted for 2 of every 5 fatalities. The remain- 
der were related to entrapments, aircraft crashes, explo- 
sions, assaults, gas inhalation, fires, accidents involving 
plant machinery operations and objects other than vehicles 
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fatalities. Workers in the construction and manufacturing 


Table 2. Number and rate of occupational fatalities for | industries accounted for 31 and 29 percent of the cases. 
employers with 11 employees or more, by industry divi- Falls were responsible for nearly 9 percent of all fatalities. 


ion, 1 1985 Ppa : 
sal eabts About 2 of 5 of these fatalities involved construction work- 


— ers and 1 of 5 involved those in manufacturing. 
Fatalities 


i divisi 
eee ats | a ane Electrocutions were the cause of about 9 percent of all 
fatalities. Electrocutions most frequently occurred in con- 
6.4 


Private sector struction, services, and manufacturing industries. 
i mmon in 
Agriculture, forestry, and Deaths resulting from heart attack were most co 
iid manufacturing, 22 percent, followed by services, 20 per- 
foee ae cent, and construction, 18 percent. 
Manufacturing : . ; ] as is 
Transportation and public With the exception of 3 of the remaining 9 causal cate 
utilities 16.9 Feed : : r construction 
Wholesale and retail trade... 3.4 gories, the majority of cases occurred in eithe | 
Finance, insurance, and real te or manufacturing. However, the majority of cases involving 
a My aircraft crashes and gas inhalation occurred in transportation 
1 The incidence rates represent the number of fatalities per 100,000 full-time workers and and public utilities, while the majority of assaults occurred 
were calculated as: (N/EH) x 200,000,000, where , . 
iti in wholesale and retail trade. 
N = number of fatalities , f tal 
EH = total hours worked by all employees during calendar ar en The “all other” category, accounting for 4 percent ot to 
200,000,000 = base for 100,000 full-time equivalent workers (working 40 hours per week, res 7 z 4 = ace? 
weeks per year). fatalities, includes deaths involving contact with carcino 
syd A natgn an Tineke il lene ae Aetagag genic or toxic substances, drowning, train accidents, and 


various occupational illnesses. 
or equipment, and other causes. 

Highway vehicles were the leading cause of death in all 
but 1 of the 8 industry divisions. They were responsible for The 1985 survey was comprised of a random sample of 
the largest percentage of fatalities in all of the industries 280,000 units. The relative standard errors, a measure of 
except mining. About 36 percent of these accidents occurred sampling error in the estimates, are presented in the follow- 
in transportation and public utilities. (See table 4.) ing tabulation (in percent) and are to be used only in con- 

Industrial vehicles or equipment, such as tractors and _ junction with the numbers of fatalities or the incidence rate 
high-lift trucks, were involved in nearly 12 percent of all for 1985. (See tables 1 and 2.) The relative standard error of 


Reliability of estimates 


— Distribution of occupational fatalities by cause for employers with 11 employees or more, private sector, 1984-1985! 
In percent 


Total Agriculture, ide eo 


private forestry, Construction Manufacturi: 
sector3 and fishing ca “1 


Total, all causes 


Highway vehicles 

Industrial vehicles or equipment 
Heart attacks 

Falls 


Caught in, under, or between 
jects other than vehicles or 
equipment 
Aircraft crashes 
Explosions 
Struck by objects other than 
vehicles or equipment 


Plant machinery operations 
All other? 


y! It is difficult to estimate year-to-year changes for the causal categories precisely because sam- 
pling errors ce at the industry division level. Therefore, the results are for both years rather than 
a comparison between them. 7The “All i i i i i 

2 Cause is defined as the object or event associated with the fatality nerece bite Pec wh Mp an Contact with carcinogenic or toxic sub- 

3 Excludes coal, metal and nonmetal mining, and railroads, for which data are not available. : : ape pone 


5 Data rounded to 1 percent. 
6 Between .1 and .5 percent. 


4 Excludes railroads. Note: Because of rounding, percentages may not add to 100. 


MM et alae of occupational fatalities by industry division for employers with 11 employees or more, private sector, 


[In percent] 


Transpor- Finance, 
oo tation and insurance, 
tani te public and real 
ishing utilities4 estate 


Total, all causes 


Highway vehicles 

Industrial vehicles or equipment 
Heart attacks 

Falls 

Electrocutions 


Caught in, under, or between objects 
other than vehicles or equipment. . . 

Aircraft crashes 

Explosions 

Struck by objects other than vehicles 
or equipment 


Gas inhalation 

Fires 

Plant machinery operations 
All other? 


1 It is difficult to estimate year-to-year changes for the causal categories precisely because sam- 5 Between .1 and .5 percent. 
pling errors are large at the industry division level. Therefore, the results are for both years ratherthan © Data rounded to 1 percent. 
a comparison between them. 7 The “All other” category includes, for example, contact with carcinogenic or toxic substances, 
2 Cause is defined as the object or event associated with the fatality. drowning, train accidents, and various occupational ilinesses. 
3 Excludes coal, metal and nonmetal mining, and railroads, for which data are not available. Note: Because of rounding, percentages may not add to 100. 
4 Excludes railroads. 


7 percent for the private sector means that the chances are Health Act of 1970. The survey includes all employers 
2 out of 3 that a complete census would have produced a _ except the self-employed, farmers with fewer than 11 em- 
number between 3,490 and 4,010. ployees, private households, Federal, State, and local gov- 
ernment agencies, employers with fewer than 11 employees 


ge a in low-risk industries, and those establishments in which 
Industry standard error 5 Ame 
working conditions are covered by other Federal safety and 
CoS a a er eee 7 health laws. 
Since 1977, the published data on occupational fatalities 
Agriculture, forestry, and fishing ........... 30 reflect only those deaths in establishments with 11 em- 
ee 9 a2 AOE OREO EE le niaiag a, ea ae 3 ployees or more. The 1984 report on the survey of occupa- 
eS DS ET an a tional fatalities, entitled “Work-related deaths in 1984: BLS 
IManutacturinger. ers ne eects ne sree os 6 i * ‘ : 

Transportation and public utilities .......... 1S survey findings,” was published in the Monthly Labor Re- 
Wholesale and retail trade ................ 26 view, May 1986, pp. 42-44. By 

Finance, insurance, and real estate ......... 57 

SELVICE Sime eee os crc cas =. SETAMIEMMS «saps 2X0 959° 43 

— FOOTNOTE———_ 


Background of the surve 
& y 1 Chronic and long-term latent illnesses, which are often difficult to 


The 1985 Annual Survey of Occupational Injuries and recognize or relate to the workplace, are included in the estimate but may 
IlInesses is authorized by the Occupational Safety and _ be understated. 
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Productivity 
Reports 


Productivity gains continued in 
many industries during 1985 


ARTHUR S. HERMAN 


Productivity, as measured by output per employee hour, 
increased in 1985 in about two-thirds of the industries for 
which data are presently available. These gains continued 
the productivity growth recorded in 1983 and 1984 in the 
industries covered by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. How- 
ever, the increases in 1985 were smaller than the 1984 gains 
in many industries. Table 1 shows productivity trends in the 
industries measured by the BLS and includes new measures 
introduced for additional industries: poultry dressing and 
processing; mining machinery; furniture, home furnishings, 
and equipment stores (including separate measures for furni- 
ture and home furnishings stores and appliance, radio, Tv, 
and music stores); and liquor stores. ! 


Industry changes 


Manufacturing. Among important manufacturing indus- 
tries, the motor vehicles industry registered an above- 
average gain of 5.7 percent from 1984 to 1985. Demand for 
motor vehicles continued to be strong, and output was up 
7.1 percent, while employee hours grew 1.3 percent. This 
increase was the fifth consecutive annual productivity gain 
in this industry. 

Productivity also rose in the steel industry, growing 5.5 
percent in 1985, following a 12.4-percent gain in the previ- 
ous year. Steel industry productivity has risen for 3 consec- 
utive years. The 1985 increase, however, reflected a decline 
in output of 3.0 percent and a larger drop in employee hours 
of 8.1 percent. Demand for steel was down sharply in 1985, 
especially from capital goods markets, and the industry con- 
tinued shutting down less efficient plants and equipment. 

Other important manufacturing industries with significant 
productivity gains in 1985 included construction machinery 
and equipment (10.4 percent), machine tools (9.5 percent), 
petroleum refining (8.4 percent), synthetic fibers (7.6 per- 
cent), and major household appliances (5.7 percent). The 
productivity gains in the construction machinery and equip- 


Arthur S. Herman is an economist in the Office of Productivity and Tech- 
nology, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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ment, machine tools, and synthetic fibers industries re- 
flected output increases and employee hour decreases while 
in the petroleum refining industry, output recorded no 
growth and hours dropped sharply. The gain in productivity 
in the major household appliance industry can be attributed 
to a decline in output and an even larger falloff in hours. 

A number of other large manufacturing industries posted 
gains in 1985. These included bottled and canned soft drinks 
(4.8 percent), sawmills and planing mills (2.8 percent), 
pharmaceutical preparations (2.7 percent), gray iron foun- 
dries (2.2 percent), motors and generators (1.7 percent), and 
paper, paperboard, and pulp mills (0.2 percent). 

Despite the large number of manufacturing industries reg- 
istering productivity increases, several posted productivity 
declines in 1985. Some of these industries were farm and 
garden machinery (—6.3 percent), steel foundries (—4.8 
percent), primary aluminum (—4.2 percent), malt beverages 
(—1.6 percent), household furniture (—0.8 percent), and 
tires and inner tubes (—0.7 percent). Output fell in all of 
these industries except for malt beverages in 1985. 


Mining. All of the mining industries except for crushed 
and broken stone recorded productivity gains in 1985. Coal 
mining experienced a gain of 2.0 percent, following a much 
larger gain of 11.2 percent in 1984. Coal mining output fell 
1.1 percent in 1985 because of moderate weather and deple- 
tion of stockpiles built up because of an anticipated strike in 
1984, and employee hours declined 3.1 percent. Productiv- 
ity in the iron mining (usable ore) industry increased 7.8 
percent in 1985, compared with a 22.9-percent gain in the 
previous year. Iron mining (usable ore) output was down 5.3 
percent, as demand from the steel industry fell, and hours 
declined 12.2 percent, as a number of mining operations 
were shut down temporarily. In the copper mining (recover- 
able metal) industry, productivity spurted 21.9 percent. 
Copper mining (recoverable metal) output grew only 1.4 
percent in 1985, reflecting a continued drop in the price of 
copper, while hours fell 16.8 percent, reflecting the closing 
of marginal mining operations. Nonmetallic mineral 
mining, except fuels, had a productivity gain of 2.3 percent. 
Output grew 3.7 percent in this industry as demand contin- 
ued from the construction industry. In the crushed and bro- 
ken stone industry, hours were up slightly more than output, 
resulting in a small productivity decline of 0.9 percent. 


Transportation and utilities. Productivity changes were 
mixed among transportation and utility industries. In rail- 
roads (revenue traffic), productivity was up 6.2 percent, 
continuing the growth registered in the previous year. Rail- 
road output fell 0.5 percent in 1985 as shipments of coal, 
grain, metallic ores, forest products, and other commodities 
were down. However, hours fell by 6.3 percent. Productiv- 
ity in air transportation grew 3.3 percent, compared with a 
3.9-percent gain in the previous year. Output in air trans- 
portation increased 8.6 percent in 1985 while the number of 
actual employees grew 5.1 percent. Petroleum pipelines 
productivity dropped 0.2 percent compared with a 10.8- 
percent gain in 1984. Output recorded no change in 1985 (as 
in petroleum refining), while hours increased slightly. In 
telephone communications, productivity was up 4.8 percent 
with output growing 2.5 percent and hours falling 2.2 per- 
cent. Productivity declined in both gas and electric utilities. 
In gas utilities, productivity fell 3.5 percent: output de- 
creased 3.7 percent, due mainly to mild weather in 1985, 
while hours dropped 0.3 percent. In electric utilities, pro- 
ductivity registered a 0.2-percent decline as output grew 2.0 
percent while hours were up 2.2 percent, due partly to 
growth in the number of residential customers. 


Table 1. 
[1977=100] 


Productivity indexes for selected industries, 1980—85 


Iron mining, crude ore 

Iron mining, usable ore 

Copper mining, crude ore 

Copper mining, recoverable metal 
Coal mining 

Bituminous coal and lignite mining 
Nonmetallic minerals, except fuels 
Crushed and broken stone 


Manufacturing 


Red meat products 

Meatpacking 

Sausages and other prepared meats 
Poultry dressing and processing 


Preserved fruits and vegetables 

Canned fruits and vegetables 

Grain mill products 

Flour (including flour mixes) and other grains 
Flour and other grain mill products 

Cereal breakfast foods 


Rice milling 

Corn milling 

Prepared feeds for animals and fowls 
Bakery products 

Sugar 

Raw and refined cane sugar 

Beet sugar 

Malt beverages 

Bottled and canned soft drinks 


Total tobacco 
Cigarettes, chewing and smoking tobacco 


2111,21,31,61 
2111,31 
2121 


See footnotes at end of table. 


Trade and services. Productivity changes also varied 
among the trade and service industries. Apparel and acces- 
sory stores had the largest gain in this group, increasing 5.7 
percent, as all the component retail apparel industries 
recorded productivity gains. Output was up 4.0 percent and 
hours were down 1.6 percent in the apparel and accessory 
stores industry. The furniture, home furnishings, and equip- 
ment stores industry had the second largest gain at 2.9 
percent. The components of this industry recorded opposite 
productivity changes: appliance, radio, TV, and music stores 
gained 9.9 percent, while furniture and home furnishings 
stores fell 1.9 percent. Gasoline service stations had a pro- 
ductivity gain of 2.6 percent. Output grew a low 0.2 per- 
cent, while hours continued their long-term decline, falling 
2.2 percent. The remaining trade and service industries reg- 
istered productivity declines. New car dealer productivity 
dropped 0.5 percent, although there was a significant output 
gain. Liquor store productivity declined 0.6 percent. In re- 
tail food stores, productivity fell 1.0 percent, due in part to 
the continuing trend toward more service-oriented opera- 
tions such as delicatessens, in-store bakeries, and salad 
bars. Productivity dropped 2.2 percent in eating and drink- 
ing establishments, 4.1 percent in beauty and barber shops, 
4.2 percent in drug stores, and 5.0 percent in both hotels, 
motels, and tourist courts and laundry and cleaning services. 


Average 
annual 

percent 
change, 
1980-85 
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Table 1. Continued—Productivity indexes for selected industries, 1980-85 
[1977=100] 


Hosiery 

Nonwool yarn mills 

Sawmills and planing mills, general 
Millwork 

Kitchen cabinets 

Veneer and plywood 

Hardwood veneer and plywood 
Softwood veneer and plywood 


Household furniture 

Wood household furniture 
Upholstered household furniture 
Metal household furniture 
Mattresses and bedsprings 
Office furniture 

Wood office furniture 

Metal office furniture 

Paper, paperboard, and pulp mills 
Paper and plastic bags 

Folding paperboard boxes 
Corrugated and solid fiber boxes 


Synthetic fibers 

Pharmaceutical preparations 
Soaps and detergents 
Cosmetics and other toiletries 
Paints and allied products 
Petroleum refining 

Tires and inner tubes 
Miscellaneous plastics products 
Footwear 


| 3241 


325 Structural clay products 
3251,53,59 Clay construction products 
Brick and structural clay tile 
Ceramic wall and floor tile 
Clay refractories 
Concrete products 
Ready-mixed concrete 
Steel 
Gray iron foundries 
Steel foundries 
Primary copper, lead, and zinc 
Primary copper 
Primary aluminum 
Copper rolling and drawing 
Aluminum rolling and drawing 


Metal cans 

Hand and edge tools 

Fabricated structural metal 

Metal doors, sash, and trim 

Metal stampings 

Automotive stampings 

Metal stampings, .@.c. 00.0... 0... ccc e cece eee 
Valves and pipe fittings 

Fabricated pipe and fittings 
Internal combustion engines, n.e.c. 
Farm and garden machinery 

Farm machinery and equipment 


Lawn and garden equipment 
Construction machinery and equipment 
Mining machinery and equipment 
Oilfield machinery and equipment 
Machine tools 

Metal cutting machine tools 
Metal forming machine tools 
Machine tool accessories 

Pumps and compressors 

Pumps and pumping equipment 
Ball and roller bearings 


Air and gas compressors 
Refrigeration and heating equipment 
Transformers 
Switchgear and switchboard apparatus 
Motors and generators 

3631,32,33,39 | Major household appliances 

3631 Household cooking equipment 


3632 Household refrigerators and freezers 
3633 Household laundry equipment 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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[1977=100} 


Household appliances, n.€.c. 0.6... ccc eee eee 
Electric!lamps eee. sWicrctnnn.: 2 uehtwelscin atten. Wistetele 
ENING IMCS Higee-tacctarsvetrasnstctat nielcieiove/sirialec<)clo) exe 


Radio and television receiving sets............655 
Motor vehicles and equipment ..............0005 
Instruments to measure electricity ............... 


Other 
Railroad transportation, revenue traffic ............ 


Railroad transportation, car miles .............+.. 
lass M DUS! CammierSiie. sc nine ares tes rises ee oe 


4111,31,14 pts 


4213 pt Intercity trucking’. Nice cccccw cece sree men cons 
4213 pt Intercity trucking, general freight® ................ 
4511,4521, pt | Airtransportation® ...... 0. cece een nes 
4612,13 Petroleum pipelines ..............cc cence eee 
4811 Telephone communications ............6.seeeee 
491,92,93 Gas and electric utilities... 6.0... ... ec cece eae 
491,493 pt BlOctiC UWIGOS oie tr terse acuevommcsye acento caine somes 
492,493 pt Gasiatilitiess sta nereere ee seine) vesicle aielerelans ess 


54 
5511 


Ratail food stores! §.uicea Guhiroddstiee «any ste ners 
Franchised new car dealers ........ 0000s ee eee 


5541 
56 
5611 
5621 
5651 
5661 
57 
571 
§72,3 
58 
5912 
592 
602 
7011 


Gasoline service stations? ...........05eee sees 
Apparel and accessory stores’...........-.-.0e0e 
Men's and boys’ clothing stores? ..............+5 
Women’s ready-to-wear stores” 
Family clothing stores’?......... 
Shoe SIONS! Siac decane eerie ee eiets vate tetera s 
Furniture, home furnishings, and equipment stores’ . . 
Furniture and home furnishings stores? ........... 
Appliance, radio, Tv, and music stores? ........... 
Eating and drinking places? ............+.eeeues 
Drug and proprietary stores? ...............0055 
LIQUOR, StOFES Io sates iene stat feieteireegsis siecsacn i> aye =iel 
Commercial banking ...........s seer eeneees 
Hotels, motels, and tourist courts? .............+. 
721 Laundry and cleaning services’ .............+4-5 
723,724 Beauty and barber shops’ ...........+0eseeeeee 
ESE Body SHONS! sa stern sperniieve eta Maes a thes susie wins 


1As defined in the Standard Industrial Classification Manual, 1972, published by the Office of 
Management and Budget. 


2 Preliminary. 

3 Not available. 

4 Percent change, 1980-84. 

5 Rate of change is less than 0.05 percent. 
6 Output per employee. 


Trends 


Over the recent 5-year period (1980-85), a large majority 
of the industries registered growth in productivity. Only 
about 17 percent of the industries had declining rates over 
this period. 

Among the industries with average annual increases dur- 
ing the 1980-85 period, the radio and television receiving 
sets industry had the highest rate of gain, 18.9 percent per 
year from 1980 to 1984. (Data for 1985 are not yet avail- 
able.) Output in this industry grew at a rate of 9.1 percent 
per year while employee hours declined in every year, aver- 
aging —8.3 percent. Productivity growth in this industry 
was aided by the widespread use of automatic production 
techniques and equipment and the closing of less efficient 
plants. The copper mining (recoverable metal) industry 
recorded the second highest rate of productivity gain, 15.6 


Table 1. Continued—Productivity indexes for selected industries, 1980-85 


Average 


Percent annual 
change, percent 
1984-85 change, 


1980-85 


7 Output per hour of all persons. 


Note: Although the output per employee hour measures relate output to the hours of all em- 
ployees engaged in each industry, they do not measure the specific contribution of labor, capital, 
or any other single factor of production. Rather, they reflect the joint effects of many influences, 
including new technology, capital investment, the level of output, capacity utilization, energy use, 
and managerial skills, as well as the skills and efforts of the work force. Some of these measures 
use a labor input series that is based on hours paid, and some use a labor input series thatis based 
on plant hours. 


N.e.c. = not elsewhere classified. 


percent per year. This gain, however, reflected a drop in 
output of 4.0 percent and a decline in hours of 17.0 percent. 
This industry was hit hard by falling copper prices and the 
closing of many less efficient mines. The third highest rate 
of gain was registered by the primary copper, lead, and zinc 
industry, which grew at a rate of 11.6 percent from 1980 to 
1985. This industry also was affected by low copper prices. 
It had a large drop in output and an even larger drop in 
hours. Other industries with significant gains in productivity 
during this period include wet corn milling (11.1 percent, 
1980-84), railroad transportation (revenue traffic) (9.6 per- 
cent), hydraulic cement (9.5 percent), and iron mining 
(usable ore) (9.4 percent). 

Among the industries with average annual declines in 
productivity, the gas utilities industry posted the largest 
drop, falling at a rate of 4.9 percent from 1980 to 1985. 
Output fell 4.1 percent in this industry due in part to a 
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decrease in average use per customer. At the same time, the 
number of customers increased, resulting in growth in em- 
ployee hours. The industry with the next largest decline in 
output per hour was rice milling, in which the rate fell 4.3 
percent. Output declined at the high rate of 6.6 percent from 
1980 to 1985, as exports contracted and hours were down at 
a 2.5-percent rate. Other industries with significant declines 
were wood office furniture (3.5 percent), oilfield machinery 
(3.3 percent, 1980-84), transformers (2.7 percent), and ma- 
chine tool accessories (2.6 percent, 1980-84). 


FOOTNOTE 


1 For a detailed report on these industries, see James D. York, “Retail 
liquor stores experience flat trend in productivity ,” Monthly Labor Review, 
February 1987, pp. 25-29; and Z.Z. Ahmed and M. Sieling, “Two decades 
of productivity growth in poultry dressing and processing,” Monthly Labor 
Review, April 1987, pp. 34-39. Also, an article by Arthur S. Herman and 
J. Edwin Henneberger, “Productivity trends in the furniture and home 
furnishings industry,” and an article on mining machinery will appear in 
forthcoming issues of the Monthly Labor Review. 


Geographic segmentation 


In most occupations, the geographical area in which employers recruit 
new workers is a commuting area around the workplace. The methods used 
to find workers—word-of-mouth publicizing of vacancies through their 
employees, posting of vacancies at the gate, notifying union hiring halls or 
State or private employment agencies, or placing want ads in newspapers— 
are focused locally. On the supply side the same is true; workers look for 
jobs within commuting distance from their homes. 


—Using Labor Market Information in Career Exploration 
and Decision Making: A Resource Guide 
(Garrett Park, MD, Garrett Park Press, 1986), p. 56. 
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Major Agreements 
Expiring Next Month 


This list of selected collective bargaining agreements expiring in May is based on information 
collected by the Bureau’s Office of Wages and Industrial Relations. The list includes agreements 
covering 1,000 workers or more. Private industry is arranged in order of Standard Industrial 
Classification. 


Number of 


Industry or activity 
workers 


Employer and location Labor organization! 


SPONSITUCHON .. 6.062 se ese eso Associated Brick Mason Contractors of Greater New York and one | Laborers ............---.++-+--- 
other (New York) 
Associated General Contractors (Detroit, MI) ........+.+-+++++++++ | Carpenters .........- eee e eevee 4,250 
Associated General Contractors (Detroit, MI) .............+.++.++. | Operating Engineers ............. 1,200 
Associated General Contractors, Wisconsin Chapter (Wisconsin) ..... | Carpenters ............seeseeees 4,500 
Allied Construction Employers Association (Milwaukee, WI) ........ | Laborers ...........-+-+++s+s00s 1,500 
Allied Construction Employers Association (Milwaukee, WI) ........ | Carpenters ......-.-+--++ss+s055 2,200 
Associated Brick Mason Contractors of New York City (New York) .. | Bricklayers ..............+.----- 1,900 
Association of Master Painters and Decorators (New York, NY) ...... | Painters .......--..sseeeeeeeeee 4,250 
Building Contractors Association (Indianapolis, IN) ........-.-.---. | Campemters ....-.....+++s+essees 1,600 
Calumet Builders Association (Gary, IN) ........--.0+eeeeeeeeee++ | Carpenters 2.0... .. eee ee eres 1,100 
Construction Industries of Massachusetts (Massachusetts) ........... | Operating Engineers ...........-. 3,000 
Connecticut Construction Industries Association (Hartford, CT) ...... | Laborers ...........+-+seeeeeees 3,000 
Contract Administration Fund of Northeastern Colorado (Denver, CO). | Plumbers ........-----+++++000> 1,400 
Electrical Contractors Association (Chicago, IL) ........-.+sseeeee Electrical Workers (IBEW) .......-.- 8,100 
Great Lakes Fabricators and Erectors Association, conveyer agreement | Operating Engineers ...........-. 1,200 
(Detroit, MI) 
Great Lakes Fabricators and Erectors Association and two others Tron’ Workers 208-283. ok) ceo 1,900 
(Detroit, MI) 
Independent building construction employers (Buffalo, NY) ......... Operating Engineers ............. 1,200 
Industrial Contractors and Builders Association (Indiana) ........... | Laborers ........-...+-+eeeeees 1,700 
Illinois Road Builders and others, heavy and highway (Chicago, IL) .. | Operating Engineers ...........-. 2,500 
Mason Contractors Association (St. Louis, MO) .......----+eeeeee Bricklayers ai fewros-s i sete ee 1,000 
Master Builders Association of Western Pennsylvania (Pennsylvania) . | Carpenters ............++.+++- 5,000 
Master Builders Association of Western Pennsylvania, 11 counties Operating Engineers ............. 2,000 
(Pennsylvania) 
Master Builders Association of Western Pennsylvania (Pennsylvania) . | Laborers .........-+-+-+++++s055 5,500 
Mechanical Contractors Association of Northeastern Pennsylvania = —| Plumbers .........-.--+++-+++-- 1,100 
(Pennsylvania) 
Mechanical Contractors Association (Chicago, IL) ............--.-- | Plumbers .......-.---+-++---05- 6,000 
Metropolitan Detroit Plumbing and Mechanical Contractors Plumbers) cronies ees 1,800 
Association (Michigan) 
National Electrical Contractors Association (Santa Clara, CA) ......-. Electrical Workers (IBEW) ........- 2,000 
National Electrical Contractors Association, Southeastern Michigan Electrical Workers (IBEW) ........- 3,000 
Chapter (Michigan) 
National Electrical Contractors Association (Las Vegas, NV) ...---.- Electrical Workers (IBEW) ......--- 1,100 
Omaha Building Contractors Employers Association (Nebraska) ..... Laborers: fron upciaiciiers cee 1,700 
Painting and Decorating Contractors Association (Chicago, IL) ...... Pabnatens| ©), che cravat taveve totes terete § rot 6,250 
Sheet Metal and Air Conditioning Contractors Association Sheet Metal Workers ...........-. 1,150 
(Milwaukee, WI) 
Sheet Metal Employers Association (Detroit, MI) .............+..+-.. | Sheet Metal Workers ........-.--. 1,000 
Tri-State Contractors Association (Kentucky, Ohio, West Virginia) ... | Carpenters .........-.-0+eseeees 1,000 
BMMDCLae aaah heise ea ares © Woodworkers Association of Chicago (Illinois) ...........-.+++++- | Carpemters ©. 0... esse eeeesrees 1,700 
Lumber and Mill Employers Association (California) ............-. | Carpenters ...........sseeeee ees 1,350 
PAPC aisle oe aes oiaicie emcee soe Scott Paper Co. (Maine) ....----.-eseeee eee teeter etree eres Paperworkers ........--++e0s+e5> 1,050 
Longview Fibre Co. (Longview, WA) ...-.+-.+-ssseseeeeeeeeeees Pulp and Paper Workers ......-..- 1,500 
Printing and publishing ........-.- Chicago Lithographers Association (Illinois) .....-.+-+++-++++++0+: Graphic Communications ........-. 3,000 
Employing Lithographers of Los Angeles (California) ..........05., Graphic Communications ......-.. 1,300 
GHETUCAIS Peat, ee ck kee PPG Industries, Inc., Chemicals (Lake Charles, LA) ....----.++++++ Machinists: Ssur<ttoiecicre steve okstenetenens- 1,300 
Primary metals .........---+++++ Keystone Consolidated Industries, Inc. (POTIA, WL) o.5 3 inte «ope sien cass Independent Steel Workers’ Alliance 1,100 
(Ind.) 
Transportation equipment ........ Newport News Shipbuilding and Drydock Co: (Virginia) ......0. «. Steelworkers ........----eeeeees 18,200 
McDonnell Douglas Corp. (St. Louis, MO) ....--++- ses seeeeeeees MachinistS ci. pans eae ee eee 9,600 


See footnote at end of table. 
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Labor organization! 


Continued—Major Agreements Expiring Next Month 


Employer and location 


Number of 
workers 


Industry or activity 


Communication <a. e6 sare sais sh General Telephone of the Northwest, Inc. (Interstate) .........-.+-- Electrical Workers (IBEW) ......--- 3,400 
iliti i i i . Electrical Workers (IBEW) ......-.- 2,200 
LOCINIEQ) cat endo. catianeanMOamenas Pennsylvania Electric Co. (Pennsylvania) ......-.-.+++++++e+2020> i 
Wisconsin Power and Light Co. (Madison, WI) ...-..--++-+++++++- Electrical Workers (IBEW) ........- 1,800 
i i i 3,200 
MURAD Erie ecccaciesvexaertne ie 3 *s and Emporium Department Stores (San Francisco, CA) .....-. Food and Commercial Workers .... b 
ye eat tac. Seat’ a) NEP RET cave eich cay ateusuerels erere elavelars Food and Commercial Workers .... 1,350 
Kroger Co. (Alabama, Kentucky, Tennessee) ......-.----++++++0+- Food and Commercial Workers .... 4,550 
Anchorage Retail Grocers Association (Anchorage, AK) ..-.--.-+.-- Food and Commercial Workers .... 2,000 
Safeway Stores, meat department (Denver, CO) ......-----+++++++- Food and Commercial Workers .... 1,400 
Safeway Stores, grocery department (Denver, CO) .......--.--++++- Food and Commercial Workers .... 4,500 
King Sooper Stores, meat department (Denver, CO) ......----+-++-- Food and Commercial Workers .... 1,600 
King Sooper Stores, grocery department (Denver, CO) ........--.-- Food and Commercial Workers .... 6,000 
Hole sania fir eee. veal sas Council of Hawaii Hotels (Hawaii) ...........6- eee reece eee eee Longshoremen and Warehousemen.. . 


RIOSDICALS reve era-ronpavarate eterna elo sre Health Employers Inc., nurses (Minneapolis-St. Paul, MN) ........-- Minnesota Nurses Association (Ind.) 


1 Affiliated with AFL-CIO except where noted as independent (Ind.). 


A note on communications 


The Monthly Labor Review welcomes communications that supplement, 
challenge, or expand on research published in its pages. To be considered 
for publication, communications should be factual and analytical, not 
polemical in tone. Communications should be addressed to the Editor-in- 
Chief, Monthly Labor Review, Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, Washington, pc 20212. 


es ee eee 
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Developments in 
Industrial Relations 


USX contract ends 6-month strike 


The longest work stoppage in the history of the U.S. steel 
industry ended when usx Corp. and the United Steelworkers 
union settled on a 4-year accord. The vote by 22,000 active 
and 11,000 laid-off (for less than 2 years) employees was 
19,621 to 4,045. The 6-month stoppage was viewed as a 
lockout by the United Steelworkers and as a strike by USx. 
(The stoppage was ruled a lockout by courts in some States, 
enabling involved employees to draw unemployment bene- 
fits. Courts in other States ruled it was a strike, precluding 
payment of such benefits.) It began August 1, 1986, after 
bargainers were unable to settle peacefully. 

In the months prior to the stoppage, it became increas- 
ingly clear that a showdown was coming, although earlier in 
1986, the Steelworkers reached agreements with some other 
major steel producers without work stoppages. In 1985, the 
major companies ended coordinated bargaining with the 
union, contending that a change to company-by-company 
and even mill-by-mill bargaining was vital to assure that 
settlements were tailored to address the problems of each 
company. 

Steelworkers’ President Lynn Williams responded that 
the union would press for similar settlements at the individ- 
ual companies, subject to variations warranted by valid cost 
and production problems. The usx accord was patterned 
after the June 1986 settlement at Bethlehem Steel Co. at the 
suggestion of Sylvester Garrett, an arbitrator in the industry, 
who assisted the parties in ending the bargaining stalemate. 

The Steelworkers said that the contract changes favorable 
to USX will save the company about $300 million over the 
term, which runs to January 31, 1991. As at Bethlehem, all 
wage and salary rates and incentive calculation rates were 
reduced 8.09 percent, amounting to an average cut of $1.12 
an hour. This, plus the following changes in compensation, 
amounted to about $2 an hour: 


e Suspension of the provision for automatic cost-of-living 
pay adjustments and termination of the existing 4-cent-an- 
hour allowance. 


kk eee 
“Developments in Industrial Relations” is prepared by George Ruben of the 
Division of Developments in Labor-Management Relations, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, and is largely based on information from secondary 
sources. 


e Reduction of the Sunday work premium to time and one- 
fourth pay, from time and one-half. 

e Elimination of 3 of the 10 paid holidays. 

e Revision of the vacation pay calculation to exclude the 
effect of shift differentials and overtime and Sunday work 
premium. 


The parties also agreed on cost reductions that apply only 
during part of the contract term: 


e During the first year, employees eligible for 3 weeks or 
more of paid vacation will give up 1 week. 

e During the first 2 years, shift premiums will be reduced 
one-third, to 20 cents and 30 cents an hour. 

e During the first 2 years, an additional paid holiday will be 
inoperative. 


Part and possibly all of the employees’ permanent and 
temporary sacrifices could be offset from distributions under 
a new profit-sharing plan. Under the formula of this plan, 
the annual distributions will equal 10 percent of the first 
$200 million of USx pretax income, plus 20 percent of any 
amount in excess of $200 million. In any case, employees 
will be guaranteed minimum distributions based on the pay- 
outs to employees covered by the stock ownership plans the 
union negotiated with Bethlehem and LTv Steel Co. The 
provision for minimum payments is designed to keep USx’s 
profit-sharing plan at the same cost level as the stock- 
sharing plans at Bethlehem and Ltv. According to the 
union, the minimum payout to employees will equal 20 
percent of their compensation sacrifice if the prices of LTV 
and Bethlehem stock stay at current levels. 

Payouts to Usx employees will be proportionate to their 
annual earnings and will not exceed their sacrifice for the 
year. Also, unpaid employee sacrifices in one year will not 
carry over for possible payment in the next year. 

A feature of the settlement favorable to the union was new 
provisions intended to reduce the number of jobs lost as a 
result of contracting out work. The provisions are compara- 
ble to those negotiated earlier at the other companies, gener- 
ally providing that all work that can be done by members of 
the bargaining unit shall be done by them. The new rules 
specify that work contracted out according to a “consistent 
practice” established before March 1, 1983, may continue to 
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be contracted out. Work contracted out according to a con- 
sistent practice established after that date now goes to bar- 
gaining unit members unless Usx can prove that contracting 
out is warranted according to a “reasonableness test” con- 
sisting of 11 factors, such as the desirability of recalling 
laid-off employees and the impact of contracting out on the 
number of jobs in the plant. usx is required to notify the 
union of all proposed contracting out and the parties agreed 
on special accelerated arbitration procedures to resolve any 
disputes. 

The new contract permits USx to eliminate 1,346 jobs, but 
two “special pensions” (with $400-a-month supplements 
until age 62) will be granted for each of the lost jobs. Also, 
one laid-off worker will be recalled to work for each special 
pension granted. Other changes in pensions included a $1 
increase in the normal monthly computation rate, bringing 
it to $18.50 monthly for each of the first 15 years of service, 
plus $20 for each of the next 15 years, plus $21.50 for each 
additional year. 

Health insurance changes included a doubling of the life- 
time major medical coverage to $100,000; adoption of a 
prescription drug mail order plan; and a cost-containment 
program financially penalizing employees who do not fol- 
low requirements for precertification of hospital stays and 
second medical opinions prior to surgery. 

Another aspect of the settlement is a company commit- 
ment to modernize its Monongahela Valley, PA, and Fair- 
field, AL, facilities. The work, to be started during the agree- 
ment period, is expected to cost nearly $1 billion. usx also 
agreed to keep its Fairless Hills, PA, works in operation at 
least through the agreement period and to join the Steel- 
workers in a study of ways to improve prospects for the 
Geneva, UT, works. 

In 1983, when usx and the other major producers settled 
jointly with the Steelworkers, the parties agreed on a $1.31 
an hour pay cut, including $1.25 that was restored to the 
workers in stages during the agreement term; elimination of 
some possible quarterly cost-of-living adjustments and 
limits on others (the employees actually received adjust- 
ments totaling 4 cents an hour); and temporary and perma- 
nent cuts in benefits. 

After the 1987 settlement, a controversy erupted when 
usx placed four plants on “indefinite idled status,” meaning 
that 3,700 union-represented employees would not be re- 
called in the foreseeable future. Steelworkers’ President 
Williams said that, during the contract negotiations, the 
company assured them “that all facilities operating before 
the lockout would resume operations on an orderly basis as 
work became available.” Usx Chairman David Roderick 
said that early in the negotiations, company officials warned 
union leaders that some plant closings might be necessary if 
a lengthy work stoppage occurred. 

The plant closings affected 250 workers at two plants in 
the Pittsburgh area, 750 in Baytown, TX, and 2,700 at the 
Geneva works. 
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Deere contract protects employees against layoffs 


Employees of Deere & Co. ratified a contract negotiated 
by the United Auto Workers, ending a more than 5-month 
work stoppage. Deere, the world’s largest producer of farm 
equipment, had generally followed the pattern set by Cater- 
pillar Inc., but was apparently reluctant to do so this time 
because Caterpillar is primarily engaged in production of 
construction equipment which has had a healthier market 
recently than farm equipment. 

The accord runs to September 30, 1988, matching the 
expiration date of the union’s contract with Caterpillar. It 
does not provide for any specified wage changes. However, 
all employees on the payroll or on temporary layoff on 
August 23, 1986, received an immediate $735 lump-sum 
“recoupment allowance.” Employees will be eligible for 
possible quarterly pay adjustments under the cost-of-living 
formula, which was continued subject to diversion of a total 
of 23 cents an hour over the term to help meet the cost of the 
settlement. Also, all but about 0.5 percentage point of the 
38.2-percent cost-of-living float accrued under prior con- 
tracts was incorporated into base pay rates, resulting in 
increases in insurance benefit levels that vary with pay rates. 

A major provision of the contract is a new Protected 
Employee Group program patterned after one adopted at 
Caterpillar in 1986. It protects 90 percent of employees in 
current jobs from layoffs resulting from volume reductions, 
economic conditions or marketplace changes, “sourcing” 
decisions, new technology, productivity improvements, or 
consolidations of operations. The job guarantees do not 
apply to temporary layoffs of up to 6 weeks, job reductions 
resulting from labor disputes, sale of part of the company’s 
operations as an ongoing operation, a complete plant clos- 
ing, or job cuts resulting from events beyond the company’s 
control. 

A new joint Employee Development and Training Pro- 
gram will cover training, retraining, skill development, and 
personal development. It will be funded by up to 8 cents of 
the money subject to diversion from possible cost-of-living 
pay adjustments. 

Pension changes included an increase in the maximum 
earnings level under the “formula” method for calculating 
benefits, resulting in a maximum monthly benefit of $39.33 
for each year of service for 30-year employees. Under the 
alternate “minimum” formula (used if it results in a larger 
benefit), the calculation rate was increased to $22.05 a 
month for each year of service, from $19. Pension rates also 
were increased for current retirees and those who retired 
prior to June 1, 1986, will receive two lump-sum payments, 
each ranging up to $200. 

Deere’s financing of Supplemental Unemployment Bene- 
fits was increased, in three stages, to 9 to 19 cents per 
compensated hour, from 5 to 15 cents. 

Improvements in the profit-sharing plan included an in- 
crease in the payouts for each step-up in the level of profits 
and a change in the payout calculation formula to a percent- 


age of pay rates (from a cents-per-hour approach) to provide 
some protection against inflation. 

Other terms included a new tax deferred savings plan 
enabling workers to invest $10 to $134 of their weekly 
earnings in any of three funds; an additional paid holiday; 
increased shift differentials (to 60 cents an hour, from 54. 1 
for the second shift, and to 90 cents, from 78.9, for the third 
shift); transfer, pension, and other types of protections for 
employees offered jobs by a new joint venture company 
being formed in Waterloo, 1A, by Deere and General Motors 
Corp.’s Detroit Diesel Allison Divison; and improvements 
in the health care and prescription drug plans. 

The accord covers 12,000 active employees and 10,000 
on layoff at nine plants in Iowa and Illinois and warehouses 
and parts depots in Denver, co, Atlanta, GA, East Moline, 
IL, Minneapolis, MN, and Memphis, TN. The 159-day stop- 
page eclipsed the 110-day stoppage in 1950 as the longest in 
company history. 


Constructors Association acts to reduce competition 


In a move to help counter increasing competition from 
nonunion construction companies, the National Construc- 
tors Association and the AFL-cIo’s Building and Construc- 
tion Trades Department negotiated a contract containing 
“model” language to be incorporated into individual labor 
contracts between their member contractors and member 
unions. The agreement will bring stability, improve effi- 
ciency, and enhance the quality of large construction proj- 
ects, according to negotiators for both sides. The agree- 
ment, which does not deal directly with pay rates, calls 
for— 


Flexible work hours between 7:00 a.m. and 5:30 p.m. 

Flexible workweeks. 

Seven standard unpaid holidays. 

Elimination of premium pay for night and weekend work. 

Prohibition of all strikes during contract terms, backed by 

expedited grievance procedures to rule on stoppages that 

do occur and the possibility of union damage payments to 

employers of $10,000 per day per worker for unwar- 

ranted stoppages. 

e Elimination of travel and subsistence payments to em- 
ployees in many cases. 

e Permission for employers to fire employees for excessive 
absences from work. 

e Permission for companies to hire more nonunion em- 

ployees, such as trainees and preapprentices. 


The New National Construction Stabilization Agreement 
also established a joint committee to assure uniform inter- 
pretation and application of the provisions. 


Transportation employees agree to concessions 


Bus Lease, Inc., and the Amalgamated Transit Union 
agreed on a 3-year cost-cutting contract effective in March, 
when the company completed the purchase of Greyhound 


Lines Inc. The announcement of the sale came after the 
8,000 union members had rejected a contract offer from 
Greyhound Lines and were in the process of voting on a 
3-month extension of the current agreement, which had 
expired on October 31, 1986. Union President James LaSala 
conceded that the contract was “concessionary” on the em- 
ployees’ part, but stressed that it maintained existing pen- 
sion and health and welfare funds. The employees’ efforts 
to help reverse the decline in profits that had affected the bus 
line in recent years was not new—in 1983, they agreed to 
an 11.8-percent pay cut, after a 7-week strike. 
The 1987 accord provides for: 


e A cut in drivers’ mileage pay rates that will be more or 
less offset by a change in contract language permitting 
them to drive more hours in a shift. An official of Bus 
Lease described the change as a “productivity improve- 
ment. It doesn’t mean longer hours, and it’s still within 
government safety regulations.” 

e Premium pay for drivers in eight large cities. 

e Possible incentive payments to drivers, contingent on in- 
creases in ridership. 

e Job guarantees for all full-time employees with at least 5 
years of service. 


AFSCME ends strike against Rutgers University 


In New Brunswick, NJ, a 9-day strike against Rutgers 
University ended when members of two locals of the Amer- 
ican Federation of State, County and Municipal Employees 
approved 3-year contracts. Wages were increased by 6 per- 
cent retroactive to October 5, 1986, and by 5 percent in 
October of 1987 and 1988. Under the prior contracts, pay 
averaged $16,500 for the 2,800 clerical and maintenance 
employees. 


Shipbuilding workers’ pay frozen 


In Pascagoula, Ms, Ingalls Shipbuilding Co. and 11 
unions agreed on 3-year contracts that froze pay rates (which 
were $11.28 an hour for most occupations), but provided for 
lump-sum payments. The first payment, $1,000, went to 
workers on the payroll on February 1, 1987, and will be 
followed by payments ranging from $250 to $500 (depend- 
ing on the number of hours worked) in February 1988. 

In 1988, starting rates for new employees will be cut to 
$3 an hour below the top rate for the particular occupation. 
Currently, the starting rate is $1 below the top rate. 

Benefit changes include a $50,000 increase in major med- 
ical insurance coverage, to $300,000; other improvements 
in hospital-medical-surgical insurance; a $15 increase in 
weekly sickness and accident benefits, to $145; and an in- 
crease in pensions to employees who retire in the future at 
age 65—under the new formula, they will receive annual 
payments equal to 60 percent (formerly 50 percent) of their 
contribution to the pension fund during their career. [_] 
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Book Reviews 


BE eR wot. | at ae oe 


Employer do’s and don’ts 


The 1986 Immigration Act: A Handbook on Employer Sanc- 
tions and Nondiscrimination Requirements. By G. 
John Tysse. Washington, National Foundation for the 
Study of Equal Employment Policy, 1987. 137 pp. 
$15, paper. 

The purpose of this Handbook is to provide information 
to employers about employment provisions of the Immigra- 
tion Reform and Control Act of 1986—landmark legislation 
that, for the first time, makes it unlawful for employers to 
hire illegal aliens. 

The Handbook focuses on two provisions of the law: the 
system of procedures and penalties prohibiting the hiring of 
illegal workers, and, related to that, the provision prohibit- 
ing employers from discriminating against job applicants 
because of their national origin or citizenship status. (The 
first provision generally is referred to as “employer sanc- 
tions” and the second as “nondiscrimination requirements.”’) 

The Handbook offers helpful suggestions, in addition to 
succinctly explaining procedures and requirements. Here 
are a few examples: In the section on employment verifica- 
tion procedures, it gives the telephone number of the Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service official who is responsi- 
ble for providing assistance to employers. In another 
section, pointing out that it is unlawful to knowingly hire 
illegal aliens, it says, “The key here is knowledge. The 
burden will be on the government to show that an employer 
knowingly hired an illegal alien. Employers who in good 
faith comply with the verification procedures . . . are not 
likely to be found guilty of a knowing violation, even where 
illegals are hired (for example, because of fraudulent docu- 
ments)” (p. 20). Also, the section “Steps to Consider Now” 
(on the nondiscrimination requirements) provides practical 
advice to employers. For example: “Eliminate ‘citizens 
only’ hiring policies immediately, unless the policy is 
specifically required by law” (p. 93). 

The Handbook also provides a summary of the employ- 
ment-related aspects of the “legalization” provision that per- 
mits illegal aliens who have lived in the United States since 
January 1982 to establish legal residence. It includes, too, 
the full text of the law. The Handbook does not deal with the 
provisions specific to employment in agriculture. Nor does 
it go beyond employment matters into other aspects of the law. 
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The “acknowledgments” section refers to the Handbook 
as a training program, while the foreword suggests it be used 
as a reference. For either purpose, it is timely, well orga- 
nized, and instructive. Although there is a good deal of 
attention to legal procedures, only an occasional sentence is 
somewhat difficult to understand. 

As noted in the Handbook, however, it does not cover all 
the information that may be needed by employers. It was 
published before many of the regulations and interpreta- 
tions of the law were formulated, and therefore will need 
updating. 

The Handbook, written by G. John Tysse, a partner in a 
law firm that represents employers on labor and employ- 
ment law issues, should provide a useful source of informa- 
tion to the employer community. 


—Ellen Sehgal 


Human Resources Division 
U.S. General Accounting Office 
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NOTES ON CURRENT LABOR STATISTICS 


This section of the Review presents the principal statistical series collected 
and calculated by the Bureau of Labor Statistics: series on labor force, 
employment, unemployment, collective bargaining settlements, consumer, 
producer, and international prices, productivity, international comparisons, 
and injury and illness statistics. In the notes that follow, the data in each 
group of tables are briefly described, key definitions are given, notes on the 
data are set forth, and sources of additional information are cited. 


General notes 
The following notes apply to several tables in this section: 


Seasonal adjustment. Certain monthly and quarterly data are adjusted 
to eliminate the effect on the data of such factors as climatic conditions, 
industry production schedules, opening and closing of schools, holiday 
buying periods, and vacation practices, which might prevent short-term 
evaluation of the statistical series. Tables containing data that have been 
adjusted are identified as “seasonally adjusted.” (All other data are not 
seasonally adjusted.) Seasonal effects are estimated on the basis of past 
experience. When new seasonal factors are computed each year, revisions 
may affect seasonally adjusted data for several preceding years. (Season- 
ally adjusted data appear in tables 1-3, 4-10, 13, 14, 17, and 18.) Begin- 
ning in January 1980, the BLs introduced two major modifications in the 
seasonal adjustment methodology for labor force data. First, the data are 
seasonally adjusted with a procedure called x—11 ARIMA, which was devel- 
oped at Statistics Canada as an extension of the standard x-11 method 
previously used by BLs. A detailed description of the procedure appears in 
The X-11 ARIMA Seasonal Adjustment Method by Estela Bee Dagum (Statis- 
tics Canada, Catalogue No. 12-564E, February 1980). The second change 
is that seasonal factors are calculated for use during the first 6 months of 
the year, rather than for the entire year, and then are calculated at midyear 
for the July-December period. However, revisions of historical data con- 
tinue to be made only at the end of each calendar year. 

Seasonally adjusted labor force data in tables 1 and 4-10 were revised 
in the February 1987 issue of the Review, to reflect experience through 
1986. 

Annual revisions of the seasonally adjusted payroll data shown in tables 
13, 14, and 18 were made in the July 1986 Review using the x-11 ARIMA 
seasonal adjustment methodology. New seasonal factors for productivity 
data in table 42 are usually introduced in the September issue. Seasonally 
adjusted indexes and percent changes from month to month and from 
quarter to quarter are published for numerous Consumer and Producer Price 
Index series. However, seasonally adjusted indexes are not published for 
the U.S. average All Items cri. Only seasonally adjusted percent changes 
are available for this series. 


Adjustments for price changes. Some data—such as the Hourly 
Earnings Index in table 17—are adjusted to eliminate the effect of changes 
in price. These adjustments are made by dividing current dollar values by 
the Consumer Price Index or the appropriate component of the index, then 
multiplying by 100. For example, given a current hourly wage rate of $3 
and a current price index number of 150, where 1967 = 100, the hourly rate 
expressed in 1967 dollars is $2 ($3/150 x 100 = $2). The $2 (or any other 
resulting values) are described as “real,” “constant,” or “1967” dollars. 


Additional information 


Data that supplement the tables in this section are published by the 
Bureau in a variety of sources. News releases provide the latest statistical 
information published by the Bureau; the major recurring releases are 
published according to the schedule preceding these general notes. More 
information about labor force, employment, and unemployment data and 
the household and establishment surveys underlying the data are available 
in Employment and Earnings, a monthly publication of the Bureau. More 
data from the household survey are published in the two-volume data 
book—Labor Force Statistics Derived From the Current Population Sur- 
vey, Bulletin 2096. More data from the establishment survey appear in two 
data books—Employment, Hours, and Earnings, United States, and Em- 
ployment, Hours, and Earnings, States and Areas, and the annual supple- 
ments to these data books. More detailed information on employee com- 
pensation and collective bargaining settlements is published in the monthly 
periodical, Current Wage Developments. More detailed data on consumer 
and producer prices are published in the monthly periodicals, The cpi 
Detailed Report, and Producer Prices and Price Indexes. Detailed data on 
all of the series in this section are provided in the Handbook of Labor 
Statistics, which is published biennally by the Bureau. BLS bulletins are 
issued covering productivity, injury and illness, and other data in this 
section. Finally, the Monthly Labor Review carries analytical articles on 
annual and longer term developments in labor force, employment, and 
unemployment; employee compensation and collective bargaining; prices; 
productivity; international comparisons; and injury and illness data. 


Symbols 


p = preliminary. To increase the timeliness of some series, prelim- 
inary figures are issued based on representative but incom- 
plete returns. 

r = revised. Generally, this revision reflects the availability of later 
data but may also reflect other adjustments. 

n.e.c. = not elsewhere classified. 
n.e.s. = not elsewhere specified. 


COMPARATIVE INDICATORS 
(Tables 1-3) 


Comparative indicators tables provide an overview and comparison of 
major BLS statistical series. Consequently, although many of the included 
series are available monthly, all measures in these comparative tables are 
presented quarterly and annually. 

Labor market indicators include employment measures from two ma- 
jor surveys and information on rates of change in compensation provided 
by the Employment Cost Index (EcI) program. The labor force participation 
rate, the employment-to-population ratio, and unemployment rates for 
major demographic groups based on the Current Population (“household ”) 
Survey are presented, while measures of employment and average weekly 
hours by major industry sector are given using nonagricultural payroll data. 
The Employment Cost Index (compensation), by major sector and by 


bargaining status, is chosen from a variety of BLS compensation and wage 
measures because it provides a comprehensive measure of employer costs 
for hiring labor, not just outlays for wages, and it is not affected by 
employment shifts among occupations and industries. 

Data on changes in compensation, prices, and productivity are pre- 
sented in table 2. Measures of rates of change of compensation and wages 
from the Employment Cost Index program are provided for all civilian 
nonfarm workers (excluding Federal and household workers) and for all 
private nonfarm workers. Measures of changes in: consumer prices for all 
urban consumers; producer prices by stage of processing; and the overall 
export and import price indexes are given. Measures of productivity (output 
per hour of all persons) are provided for major sectors. 
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Alternative measures of wage and compensation rates of change, 
which reflect the overall trend in labor costs, are summarized in table 3. 
Differences in concepts and scope, related to the specific purposes of the 
series, contribute to the variation in changes among the individual mea- 
sures. 


Notes on the data 


Definitions of each series and notes on the data are contained in later 


sections of these notes describing each set of data. For detailed descriptions 
of each data series, see BLS Handbook of Methods, Volumes I and Il, 
Bulletins 2134-1 and 2134—2 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1982 and 1984, 
respectively), as well as the additional bulletins, articles, and other publi- 
cations noted in the separate sections of the Review’s “Current Labor 
Statistics Notes.” Historical data for many series are provided in the Hand- 
book of Labor Statistics, Bulletin 2217 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1985). 
Users may also wish to consult Major Programs, Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, Report 718 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1985). 


EMPLOYMENT DATA 
(Tables 1; 4-21) 


Household survey data 


Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT DATA in this section are obtained from the Current Population 
Survey, a program of personal interviews conducted monthly by the Bureau 
of the Census for the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The sample consists of 
about 59,500 households selected to represent the U.S. population 16 years 
of age and older. Households are interviewed on a rotating basis, so that 
three-fourths of the sample is the same for any 2 consecutive months. 


Definitions 


Employed persons include (1) all civilians who worked for pay any time 
during the week which includes the 12th day of the month or who worked 
unpaid for 15 hours or more in a family-operated enterprise and (2) those 
who were temporarily absent from their regular jobs because of illness, 
vacation, industrial dispute, or similar reasons. Members of the Armed 
Forces stationed in the United States are also included in the employed 
total. A person working at more than one job is counted only in the job at 
which he or she worked the greatest number of hours. 

Unemployed persons are those who did not work during the survey 
week, but were available for work except for temporary illness and had 
looked for jobs within the preceding 4 weeks. Persons who did not look for 
work because they were on layoff or waiting to start new jobs within the 
next 30 days are also counted among the unemployed. The overall unem- 
ployment rate represents the number unemployed as a percent of the labor 
force, including the resident Armed Forces. The civilian unemployment 
rate represents the number unemployed as a percent of the civilian labor 
force. 

The labor force consists of all employed or unemployed civilians plus 
members of the Armed Forces stationed in the United States. Persons not 
in the labor force are those not classified as employed or unemployed; this 
group includes persons who are retired, those engaged in their own house- 
work, those not working while attending school, those unable to work 
because of long-term illness, those discouraged from seeking work because 
of personal or job market factors, and those who are voluntarily idle. The 
noninstitutional population comprises all persons 16 years of age and 
older who are not inmates of penal or mental institutions, sanitariums, or 
homes for the aged, infirm, or needy, and members of the Armed Forces 
stationed in the United States. The labor force participation rate is the 
proportion of the noninstitutional population that is in the labor force. The 
employment-population ratio is total employment (including the resident 
Armed Forces) as a percent of the noninstitutional population. 


Notes on the data 


From time to time, and especially after a decennial census, adjustments 
are made in the Current Population Survey figures to correct for estimating 
errors during the preceding years. These adjustments affect the comparabil- 
ity of historical data. A description of these adjustments and their effect on 
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the various data series appear in the Explanatory Notes of Employment and 
Earnings. 

Data in tables 4-10 are seasonally adjusted, based on the seasonal 
experience through December 1986. 


Additional sources of information 


For detailed explanations of the data, see BLS Handbook of Methods , 
Bulletin 2134-1 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1982), chapter 1, and for 
additional data, Handbook of Labor Statistics , Bulletin 2217 (Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, 1985). A detailed description of the Current Population 
Survey as well as additional data are available in the monthly Bureau of 
Labor Statistics periodical, Employment and Earnings. Historical data 
from 1948 to 1981 are available in Labor Force Statistics Derived from the 
Current Population Survey: A Databook, Vols. 1 and II, Bulletin 2096 
(Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1982). 

A comprehensive discussion of the differences between household and 
establishment data on employment appears in Gloria P. Green, “Comparing 
employment estimates from household and payroll surveys,” Monthly 
Labor Review, December 1969, pp. 9-20. 


Establishment survey data 


Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT, HOURS, AND EARNINGS DATA in this section are compiled from 
payroll records reported monthly on a voluntary basis to the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics and its cooperating State agencies by more than 250,000 
establishments representing all industries except agriculture. In most indus- 
tries, the sampling probabilities are based on the size of the establishment; 
most large establishments are therefore in the sample. (An establishment is 
not necessarily a firm; it may be a branch plant, for example, or ware- 
house.) Self-employed persons and others not on a regular civilian payroll 
are outside the scope of the survey because they are excluded from estab- 
lishment records. This largely accounts for the difference in employment 
figures between the household and establishment surveys. 


Definitions 


An establishment is an economic unit which produces goods or services 
(such as a factory or store) at a single location and is engaged in one type 
of economic activity. 

Employed persons are all persons who received pay (including holiday 
and sick pay) for any part of the payroll period including the 12th of the 
month. Persons holding more than one job (about 5 percent of all persons 
in the labor force) are counted in each establishment which reports them. 

Production workers in manufacturing include working supervisors and 
all nonsupervisory workers closely associated with production operations. 
Those workers mentioned in tables 12-17 include production workers in 
manufacturing and mining; construction workers in construction; and non- 
supervisory workers in the following industries: transportation and public 
utilities; wholesale and retail trade; finance, insurance, and real estate; and 
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services. These groups account for about four-fifths of the total employ- 
ment on private nonagricutural payrolls. 

Earnings are the payments production or nonsupervisory workers re- 
ceive during the survey period, including premium pay for overtime or 
late-shift work but excluding irregular bonuses and other special payments. 
Real earnings are earnings adjusted to reflect the effects of changes in 
consumer prices. The deflator for this series is derived from the Consumer 
Price Index for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers (cPI-w). The 
Hourly Earnings Index is calculated from average hourly earnings data 
adjusted to exclude the effects of two types of changes that are unrelated 
to underlying wage-rate developments: fluctuations in overtime premiums 
in manufacturing (the only sector for which overtime data are available) 
and the effects of changes and seasonal factors in the proportion of workers 
in high-wage and low-wage industries. 

Hours represent the average weekly hours of production or nonsupervi- 
sory workers for which pay was received and are different from standard 
or scheduled hours. Overtime hours represent the portion of gross average 
weekly hours which were in excess of regular hours and for which overtime 

premiums were paid. 

The Diffusion Index, introduced in the May 1983 Review, represents 
the percent of 185 nonagricultural industries in which employment was 
rising over the indicated period. One-half of the industries with unchanged 
employment are counted as rising. In line with Bureau practice, data for 
the 1-, 3-, and 6-month spans are seasonally adjusted, while those for the 
12-month span are unadjusted. The diffusion index is useful for measur- 
ing the dispersion of economic gains or losses and is also an economic 
indicator. 


Notes on the data 


Establishment data collected by the Bureau of Labor Statistics are peri- 
Odically adjusted to comprehensive counts of employment (called 
“benchmarks”). The latest complete adjustment was made with the release 
of May 1986 data, published in the July 1986 issue of the Review. Conse- 
quently, data published in the Review prior to that issue are not necessarily 
comparable to current data. Unadjusted data have been revised back to 
April 1984; seasonally adjusted data have been revised back to January 
1981. These revisions were published in the Supplement to Employment 
and Earnings (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1986). Unadjusted data from 

» April 1985 forward, and seasonally adjusted data from January 1982 for- 
ward are subject to revision in future benchmarks. 

In the establishment survey, estimates for the 2 most recent months are 
based on incomplete returns and are published as preliminary in the tables 
(13 to 16 in the Review). When all returns have been received, the esti- 
mates are revised and published as final in the third month of their appear- 
ance. Thus, August data are published as preliminary in October and 
November and as final in December. For the same reason, quarterly estab- 
lishment data (table 1) are preliminary for the first 2 months of publication 
and final in the third month. Thus, second-quarter data are published as 
preliminary in August and September and as final in October. 


Additional sources of information 


Detailed data from the establishment survey are published monthly in the 
BLS periodical, Employment and Earnings. Earlier comparable unadjusted 
and seasonally adjusted data are published in Employment, Hours, and 
Earnings, United States, 1909-84, Bulletin 1312-12 (Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, 1985) and its annual supplement. For a detailed discussion of the 
methodology of the survey, see BLs Handbook of Methods, Bulletin 2134-1 
(Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1982), chapter 2. For additional data, see 
Handbook of Labor Statistics, Bulletin 2217 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
1985). 

A comprehensive discussion of the differences between household and 
establishment data on employment appears in Gloria P. Green, “Comparing 
employment estimates from household and payroll surveys,” Monthly 
Labor Review, December 1969, pp. 9-20. 


Unemployment data by State 
Description of the series 


Data presented in this section are obtained from two major sources—the 
Current Population Survey (cps) and the Local Area Unemployment Statis- 
tics (LAUS) program, which is conducted in cooperation with State employ- 
ment security agencies. 

Monthly estimates of the labor force, employment, and unemployment 
for States and sub-State areas are a key indicator of local economic condi- 
tions and form the basis for determining the eligibility of an area for 
benefits under Federal economic assistance programs such as the Job Train- 
ing Partnership Act and the Public Works and Economic Development Act. 
Insofar as possible, the concepts and definitions underlying these data are 
those used in the national estimates obtained from the cps. 


Notes on the data 


Data refer to State of residence. Monthly data for 11 States—California, 
Florida, Illinois, Massachusetts, Michigan, New York, New Jersey, North 
Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Texas—are obtained directly from the 
cps, because the size of the sample is large enough to meet BLS standards 
of reliability. Data for the remaining 39 States and the District of Columbia 
are derived using standardized procedures established by BLS. Once a year, 
estimates for the 11 States are revised to new population controls. For the 
remaining States and the District of Columbia, data are benchmarked to 
annual average cps levels. 


Additional sources of information 


Information on the concepts, definitions, and technical procedures used 
to develop labor force data for States and sub-State areas as well as addi- 
tional data on sub-States are provided in the monthly Bureau of Labor 
Statistics periodical, Employment and Earnings, and the annual report, 
Geographic Profile of Employment and Unemployment (Bureau of Labor 
Statistics). See also BLs Handbook of Methods, Bulletin 2134-1 (Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, 1982), chapter 4. 


COMPENSATION AND WAGE DATA 
(Tables 1-3; 22-29) 


COMPENSATION AND WAGE DATA are gathered by the Bureau from business 
establishments, State and local governments, labor unions, collective bar- 
gaining agreements on file with the Bureau, and secondary sources. 


Employment Cost Index 
Description of the series 
The Employment Cost Index (ECI) is a quarterly measure of the rate of 


change in compensation per hour worked and includes wages, salaries, and 
employer costs of employee benefits. It uses a fixed market basket of 


labor—similar in concept to the Consumer Price Index’s fixed market 
basket of goods and services—to measure change over time in employer 
costs of employing labor. The index is not seasonally adjusted. 

Statistical series on total compensation costs and on wages and salaries 
are available for private nonfarm workers excluding proprietors, the self- 
employed, and household workers. Both series are also available for State 
and local government workers and for the civilian nonfarm economy, 
which consists of private industry and State and local government workers 
combined. Federal workers are excluded. 

The Employment Cost Index probability sample consists of about 2,200 
private nonfarm establishments providing about 12,000 occupational ob- — 
servations and 700 State and local government establishments providing 
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3,500 occupational observations selected to represent total employment in 
each sector. On average, each reporting unit provides wage and compensa- 
tion information on five well-specified occupations. Data are collected each 
quarter for the pay period including the 12th day of March, June, Septem- 
ber, and December. 

Beginning with June 1986 data, fixed employment weights from the 
1980 Census of Population are used each quarter to calculate the indexes 
for civilian, private, and State and local governments. (Prior to June 1986, 
the employment weights are from the 1970 Census of Population.) These 
fixed weights, also used to derive all of the industry and occupation series 
indexes, ensure that changes in these indexes reflect only changes in com- 
pensation, not employment shifts among industries or occupations with 
different levels of wages and compensation. For the bargaining status, 
region, and metropolitan/nonmetropolitan area series, however, employ- 
ment data by industry and occupation are not available from the census. 
Instead, the 1980 employment weights are reallocated within these series 
each quarter based on the current sample. Therefore, these indexes are not 
strictly comparable to those for the aggregate, industry, and occupation 
series. 


Definitions 


Total compensation costs include wages, salaries, and the employer’s 
costs for employee benefits. 

Wages and salaries consist of earnings before payroll deductions, in- 
cluding production bonuses, incentive earnings, commissions, and cost-of- 
living adjustments. 

Benefits include the cost to employers for paid leave, supplemental pay 
(including nonproduction bonuses), insurance, retirement and savings 
plans, and legally required benefits (such as Social Security, workers’ 
compensation, and unemployment insurance). 

Excluded from wages and salaries and employee benefits are such items 
as payment-in-kind, free room and board, and tips. 


Notes on the data 


The Employment Cost Index data series began in the fourth quarter of 
1975, with the quarterly percent change in wages and salaries in the private 
nonfarm sector. Data on employer costs for employee benefits were in- 
cluded in 1980 to produce, when combined with the wages and salaries 
series, a measure of the percent change in employer costs for employee 
total compensation. State and local government units were added to the ECI 
coverage in 1981, providing a measure of total compensation change in the 
civilian nonfarm economy (excluding Federal employees). Historical in- 
dexes (June 1981=100) of the quarterly rates of change are presented in the 
May issue of the BLs monthly periodical, Current Wage Developments. 


Additional sources of information 


For a more detailed discussion of the Employment Cost Index, see the 
Handbook of Methods, Bulletin 2134—1 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1982), 
chapter 11, and the following Monthly Labor Review articles: 
“Employment Cost Index: a measure of change in the ‘price of labor’ ,” July 
1975; “How benefits will be incorporated into the Employment Cost In- 
dex,” January 1978; “Estimation procedures for the Employment Cost 
Index,” May 1982; and “Introducing new weights for the Employment Cost 
Index,” June 1985. 

Data on the Ec! are also available in BLS quarterly press releases issued 
in the month following the reference months of March, June, September, 
and December; and from the Handbook of Labor Statistics, Bulletin 2217 
(Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1985). 


Collective bargaining settlements 
Description of the series 


Collective bargaining settlements data provide statistical measures of 
negotiated adjustments (increases, decreases, and freezes) in compensation 
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(wage and benefit costs) and wages alone, quarterly for private industry and 
semiannually for State and local government. Compensation measures 
cover all collective bargaining situations involving 5,000 workers or more 
and wage measures cover all situations involving 1,000 workers or more. 
These data, covering private nonagricultural industries and State and local 
governments, are calculated using information obtained from bargaining 
agreements on file with the Bureau, parties to the agreements, and second- 
ary sources, such as newspaper accounts. The data are not seasonally 
adjusted. 

Settlement data are measured in terms of future specified adjustments: 
those that will occur within 12 months after contract ratification—first- 
year—and all adjustments that will occur over the life of the contract 
expressed as an average annual rate. Adjustments are worker weighted. 
Both first-year and over-the-life measures exclude wage changes that may 
occur under cost-of-living clauses that are triggered by future movements 
in the Consumer Price Index. 

Effective wage adjustments measure all adjustments occurring in the 
reference period, regardless of the settlement date. Included are changes 
from settlements reached during the period, changes deferred from con- 
tracts negotiated in earlier periods, and changes under cost-of-living adjust- 
ment clauses. Each wage change is worker weighted. The changes are 
prorated over all workers under agreements during the reference period 
yielding the average adjustment. 


Definitions 


Wage rate changes are calculated by dividing newly negotiated wages 
by the average hourly earnings, excluding overtime, at the time the agree- 
ment is reached. Compensation changes are calculated by dividing the 
change in the value of the newly negotiated wage and benefit package by 
existing average hourly compensation, which includes the cost of previ- 
ously negotiated benefits, legally required social insurance programs, and 
average hourly earnings. 

Compensation changes are calculated by placing a value on the benefit 
portion of the settlements at the time they are reached. The cost estimates 
are based on the assumption that conditions existing at the time of settle- 
ment (for example, methods of financing pensions or composition of labor 
force) will remain constant. The data, therefore, are measures of negotiated 
changes and not of total changes in employer cost. 

Contract duration runs from the effective date of the agreement to the 
expiration date or first wage reopening date, if applicable. Average annual 
percent changes over the contract term take account of the compounding of 
successive changes. 


Notes on the data 


Care should be exercised in comparing the size and nature of the settle- 
ments in State and local government with those in the private sector because 
of differences in bargaining practices and settlement characteristics. A 
principal difference is the incidence of cost-of-living adjustment (COLA) 
clauses which cover only about 2 percent of workers under a few local 
government settlements, but cover 50 percent of workers under private 
sector settlements. Agreements without COLA’s tend to provide larger speci- 


fied wage increases than those with COLA’s. Another difference is that State _ 


and local government bargaining frequently excludes pension benefits 
which are often prescribed by law. In the private sector, in contrast, 
pensions are typically a bargaining issue. 


Additional sources of information 


For a more detailed discussion on the series, see the BLs Handbook of 
Methods, Bulletin 2134-1 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1982), chapter 10. 
Comprehensive data are published in press releases issued quarterly (in 
January, April, July, and October) for private industry, and semi- 
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annually (in February and August) for State and local government. Histor- 
ical data and additional detailed tabulations for the prior calendar year 
appear in the April issue of the BLs monthly periodical, Current Wage 
Developments . 


Work stoppages 


Description of the series 


Data on work stoppages measure the number and duration of major 
strikes or lockouts (involving 1,000 workers or more) occurring during the 
month (or year), the number of workers involved, and the amount of time 
lost because of stoppage. 

Data are largely from newspaper accounts and cover only establishments 
directly involved in a stoppage. They do not measure the indirect or second- 
ary effect of stoppages on other establishments whose employees are idle 
Owing to material shortages or lack of service. 


Definitions 


Number of stoppages: The number of strikes and lockouts involving 
1,000 workers or more and lasting a full shift or longer. 

Workers involved: The number of workers directly involved in the 
stoppage. 

Number of days idle: The aggregate number of workdays lost by 
workers involved in the stoppages. 

Days of idleness as a percent of estimated working time: Aggregate 
workdays lost as a percent of the aggregate number of standard workdays 
in the period multiplied by total employment in the period. 


Notes on the data 


This series is not comparable with the one terminated in 1981 that 
covered strikes involving six workers or more. 


Additional sources of information 


Data for each calendar year are reported in a BLS press release issued in 
the first quarter of the following year. Monthly data appear in the BLS 


monthly periodical, Current Wage Developments . Historical data appear in 
the BLs Handbook of Labor Statistics . 


Other compensation data 


Other BLs data on pay and benefits, not included in the Current Labor 
Statistics section of the Monthly Labor Review, appear in and consist of the 
following: 

Industry Wage Surveys provide data for specific occupations selected to 
represent an industry’s wage structure and the types of activities performed 
by its workers. The Bureau collects information on weekly work schedules, 
shift operations and pay differentials, paid holiday and vacation practices, 
and information on incidence of health, insurance, and retirement plans. 
Reports are issued throughout the year as the surveys are completed. 
Summaries of the data and special analyses also appear in the Monthly 
Labor Review . 

Area Wage Surveys annually provide data for selected office, clerical, 
professional, technical, maintenance, toolroom, powerplant, material 
movement, and custodial occupations common to a wide variety of indus- 
tries in the areas (labor markets) surveyed. Reports are issued throughout 
the year as the surveys are completed. Summaries of the data and special 
analyses also appear in the Review. 

The National Survey of Professional, Administrative, Technical, and 
Clerical Pay provides detailed information annually on salary levels and 
distributions for the types of jobs mentioned in the survey’s title in private 
employment. Although the definitions of the jobs surveyed reflect the 
duties and responsibilities in private industry, they are designed to match 
specific pay grades of Federal white-collar employees under the General 
Schedule pay system. Accordingly, this survey provides the legally re- 
quired information for comparing the pay of salaried employees in the 
Federal civil service with pay in private industry. (See Federal Pay Com- 
parability Act of 1970, 5 U.s.c. 5305.) Data are published in a BLS news 
release issued in the summer and in a bulletin each fall; summaries and 
analytical articles also appear in the Review. 

Employee Benefits Survey provides nationwide information on the inci- 
dence and characteristics of employee benefit plans in medium and large 
establishments in the United States, excluding Alaska and Hawaii. Data are 
published in an annual BLs news release and bulletin, as well as in special 
articles appearing in the Review. 


PRICE DATA 
(Tables 2; 30-41) 


PRICE DATA are gathered by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from retail and 
primary markets in the United States. Price indexes are given in relation to 
a base period (1967 = 100, unless otherwise noted). 


Consumer Price Indexes 
Description of the series 


The Consumer Price Index (cp!) is a measure of the average change in 
the prices paid by urban consumers for a fixed market basket of goods and 
services. The cPI is calculated monthly for two population groups, one 
consisting only of urban households whose primary source of income is 
derived from the employment of wage earners and clerical workers, and the 
other consisting of all urban households. The wage earner index (CPI-w) is 
a continuation of the historic index that was introduced well over a half- 
century ago for use in wage negotiations. As new uses were developed for 
the cpI in recent years, the need for a broader and more representative index 
became apparent. The all urban consumer index (CPI-U), introduced in 
1978, is representative of the 1982-84 buying habits of about 80 percent 
of the noninstitutional population of the United States at that time, com- 
pared with 32 percent represented in the cpI-w. In addition to wage earners 


and clerical workers, the cPI-U covers professional, managerial, and tech- 
nical workers, the self-employed, short-term workers, the unemployed, 
retirees, and others not in the labor force. 

The cp! is based on prices of food, clothing, shelter, fuel, drugs, trans- 
portation fares, doctors’ and dentists’ fees, and other goods and services 
that people buy for day-to-day living. The quantity and quality of these 
items are kept essentially unchanged between major revisions so that only 
price changes will be measured. All taxes directly associated with the 
purchase and use of items are included in the index. 

Data collected from more than 21,000 retail establishments and 60,000 
housing units in 91 urban areas across the country are used to develop the 
“U.S. city average.” Separate estimates for 27 major urban centers are 
presented in table 31. The areas listed are as indicated in footnote | to the 
table. The area indexes measure only the average change in prices for each 
area since the base period, and do not indicate differences in the level of 
prices among cities. 


Notes on the data 


In January 1983, the Bureau changed the way in which homeownership 
costs are measured for the cpI-u. A rental equivalence method replaced the 
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asset-price approach to homeownership costs for that series. In January 
1985, the same change was made in the cpi-w. The central purpose of the 
change was to separate shelter costs from the investment component of 
homeownership so that the index would reflect only the cost of shelter 
services provided by owner-occupied homes. An updated CPI-U and CPI-W 
were introduced with release of the January 1987 data. 


Additional sources of information 


For a discussion of the general method for computing the CPI, see BLS 
Handbook of Methods, Volume II, The Consumer Price Index, Bulletin 
2134-2 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1984). The recent change in the mea- 
surement of homeownership costs is discussed in Robert Gillingham and 
Walter Lane, “Changing the treatment of shelter costs for homeowners in 
the cP1,” Monthly Labor Review, June 1982, pp. 9-14. An overview of the 
recently introduced revised cri, reflecting 1982-84 expenditure patterns, is 
contained in The Consumer Price Index: 1987 Revision , Report 736 (Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, 1987). 

Additional detailed cri data and regular analyses of consumer price 
changes are provided in the cpr Detailed Report, a monthly publication of 
the Bureau. Historical data for the overall cp! and for selected groupings 
may be found in the Handbook of Labor Statistics , Bulletin 2217 (Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, 1985). 


Producer Price Indexes 
Description of the series 


Producer Price Indexes (PPI) measure average changes in prices re- 
ceived in primary markets of the United States by producers of commodi- 
ties in all stages of processing. The sample used for calculating these 
indexes currently contains about 3,200 commodities and about 60,000 
quotations per month selected to represent the movement of prices of all 
commodities produced in the manufacturing, agriculture, forestry, fishing, 
mining, gas and electricity, and public utilities sectors. The stage of proc- 
essing structure of Producer Price Indexes organizes products by class of 
buyer and degree of fabrication (that is, finished goods, intermediate 
goods, and crude materials). The traditional commodity structure of PPI 
organizes products by similarity of end use or material composition. 

To the extent possible, prices used in calculating Producer Price Indexes 
apply to the first significant commercial transaction in the United States 
from the production or central marketing point. Price data are generally 
collected monthly, primarily by mail questionnaire. Most prices are ob- 
tained directly from producing companies on a voluntary and confidential 
basis. Prices generally are reported for the Tuesday of the week containing 
the 13th day of the month. 

Since January 1976, price changes for the various commodities have 
been averaged together with implicit quantity weights representing their 
importance in the total net selling value of all commodities as of 1972. The 
detailed data are aggregated to obtain indexes for stage-of-processing 
groupings, commodity groupings, durability-of-product groupings, and a 
number of special composite groups. All Producer Price Index data are 
subject to revision 4 months after original publication. 


Notes on the data 


Beginning with the January 1986 issue, the Review is no longer present- 
ing tables of Producer Price Indexes for commodity groupings, special 
composite groups, or SIC industries. However, these data will continue to 
be presented in the Bureau’s monthly publication Producer Price Indexes. 

The Bureau has completed the first major stage of its comprehensive 
overhaul of the theory, methods, and procedures used to construct the 
Producer Price Indexes. Changes include the replacement of judgment 
sampling with probability sampling techniques; expansion to systematic 
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coverage of the net output of virtually all industries in the mining and 
manufacturing sectors; a shift from a commodity to an industry orientation; 
the exclusion of imports from, and the inclusion of exports in, the survey 
universe; and the respecification of commodities priced to conform to 
Bureau of the Census definitions. These and other changes have been 
phased in gradually since 1978. The result is a system of indexes that is 
easier to use in conjunction with data on wages, productivity, and employ- 
ment and other series that are organized in terms of the Standard Industrial 
Classification and the Census product class designations. 


Additional sources of information 


For a discussion of the methodology for computing Producer Price In- 
dexes, see BLS Handbook of Methods, Bulletin 2134—1 (Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, 1982), chapter 7. 

Additional detailed data and analyses of price changes are provided 
monthly in Producer Price Indexes. Selected historical data may be found 
in the Handbook of Labor Statistics, Bulletin 2217 (Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, 1985). 


International Price Indexes 
Description of the series 


The BLs International Price Program produces quarterly export and 
import price indexes for nonmilitary goods traded between the United 
States and the rest of the world. The export price index provides a measure 
of price change for all products sold by U.S. residents to foreign buyers. 
(“Residents” is defined as in the national income accounts: it includes 
corporations, businesses, and individuals but does not require the organiza- 
tions to be U.S. owned nor the individuals to have U.S. citizenship.) The 
import price index provides a measure of price change for goods purchased 
from other countries by U.S. residents. With publication of an all-import 
index in February 1983 and an all-export index in February 1984, all U.S. 
merchandise imports and exports now are represented in these indexes. The 
reference period for the indexes is 1977 = 100, unless otherwise indicated. 

The product universe for both the import and export indexes includes raw 
materials, agricultural products, semifinished manufactures, and finished 
manufactures, including both capital and consumer goods. Price data for 
these items are collected quarterly by mail questionnaire. In nearly all 
cases, the data are collected directly from the exporter or importer, al- 
though in a few cases, prices are obtained from other sources. 

To the extent possible, the data gathered refer to prices at the U.S. border 
for exports and at either the foreign border or the U.S. border for imports. 
For nearly all products, the prices refer to transactions completed during the 
first 2 weeks of the third month of each calendar quarter—March, June, 
September, and December. Survey respondents are asked to indicate all 
discounts, allowances, and rebates applicable to the reported prices, so that 
the price used in the calculation of the indexes is the actual price for which 
the product was bought or sold. 

In addition to general indexes of prices for U.S. exports and imports, 
indexes are also published for detailed product categories of exports and 
imports. These categories are defined by the 4- and 5-digit level of detail 
of the Standard Industrial Trade Classification System (siTc). The calcula- 
tion of indexes by siTc category facilitates the comparison of U.S. price 
trends and sector production with similar data for other countries. Detailed 
indexes are also computed and published on a Standard Industrial Classifi- 
cation (sIC-based) basis, as well as by end-use class. 


Notes on the data 


The export and import price indexes are weighted indexes of the 
Laspeyres type. Price relatives are assigned equal importance within each 
weight category and are then aggregated to the sitc level. The values 
assigned to each weight category are based on trade value figures compiled 


by the Bureau of the Census. The trade weights currently used to compute 
both indexes relate to 1980. 

Because a price index depends on the same items being priced from 
period to period, it is necessary to recognize when a product’s specifica- 
tions or terms of transaction have been modified. For this reason, the 
Bureau’s quarterly questionnaire requests detailed descriptions of the phys- 
ical and functional characteristics of the products being priced, as well as 
information on the number of units bought or sold, discounts, credit terms, 
packaging, class of buyer or seller, and so forth. When there are changes 
in either the specifications or terms of transaction of a product, the dollar 
value of each change is deleted from the total price change to obtain the 
“pure” change. Once this value is determined, a linking procedure is 
employed which allows for the continued repricing of the item. 

For the export price indexes, the preferred pricing basis is f.a.s. (free 
alongside ship) U.S. port of exportation. When firms report export prices 
f.o.b. (iree on board), production point information is collected which 
enables the Bureau to calculate a shipment cost to the port of exportation. 


An attempt is made to collect two prices for imports. The first is the import 
price f.o.b. at the foreign port of exportation, which is consistent with the 
basis for valuation of imports in the national accounts. The second is the 
import price c.i.f. (cost, insurance, and freight) at the U.S. port of impor- 
tation, which also includes the other costs associated with bringing the 
product to the U.S. border. It does not, however, include duty charges. 


Additional sources of information 


For a discussion of the general method of computing International Price 
Indexes, see BLS Handbook of Methods , Bulletin 2134—1 (Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, 1982), chapter 8. 

Additional detailed data and analyses of international price develop- 
ments are presented in the Bureau’s quarterly publication U.S. Import and 
Export Price Indexes and in occasional Monthly Labor Review articles 
prepared by BLS analysts. Selected historical data may be found in the 
Handbook of Labor Statistics , Bulletin 2217 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
1985). 


PRODUCTIVITY DATA 
(Tables 2; 42—47) 


U. S. productivity and related data 
Description of the series 


The productivity measures relate real physical output to real input. As 
such, they encompass a family of measures which include single factor 
input measures, such as output per unit of labor input (output per hour) or 
output per unit of capital input, as well as measures of multifactor produc- 
tivity (output per unit of labor and capital inputs combined). The Bureau 
indexes show the change in output relative to changes in the various inputs. 
The measures cover the business, nonfarm business, manufacturing, and 
nonfinancial corporate sectors. 

Corresponding indexes of hourly compensation, unit labor costs, unit 
nonlabor payments, and prices are also provided. 


Definitions 


Output per hour of all persons (labor productivity) is the value of 
goods and services in constant prices produced per hour of labor input. 
Output per unit of capital services (capital productivity) is the value of 
goods and services in constant dollars produced per unit of capital services 
input. 

Multifactor productivity is the ratio output per unit of labor and capital 
inputs combined. Changes in this measure reflect changes in a number of 
factors which affect the production process such as changes in technology, 
shifts in the composition of the labor force, changes in capacity utilization, 
research and development, skill and efforts of the work force, manage- 
ment, and so forth. Changes in the output per hour measures reflect the 
impact of these factors as well as the substitution of capital for labor. 

Compensation per hour is the wages and salaries of employees plus 
employers’ contributions for social insurance and private benefit plans, and 
the wages, salaries, and supplementary payments for the self-employed 
(except for nonfinancial corporations in which there are no self- 
employed)—the sum divided by hours paid for. Real compensation per 
hour is compensation per hour deflated by the change in the Consumer 
Price Index for All Urban Consumers. 

Unit labor costs are the labor compensation costs expended in the 
production of a unit of output and are derived by dividing compensation by 
output. Unit nonlabor payments include profits, depreciation, interest, 
and indirect taxes per unit of output. They are computed by subtracting 
compensation of all persons from current dollar value of output and divid- 
ing by output. Unit nonlabor costs contain all the components of unit 
nonlabor payments except unit profits. 


Unit profits include corporate profits and the value of inventory adjust- 
ments per unit of output. 

Hours of all persons are the total hours paid of payroll workers, self- 
employed persons, and unpaid family workers. 

Capital services is the flow of services from the capital stock used in 
production. It is developed from measures of the net stock of physical 
assets—equipment, structures, land, and inventories—weighted by rental 
prices for each type of asset. 

Labor and capital inputs combined are derived by combining changes 
in labor and capital inputs with weights which represent each component’s 
share of total output. The indexes for capital services and combined units 
of labor and capital are based on changing weights which are averages of 
the shares in the current and preceding year (the Tornquist index-number 
formula). 


Notes on the data 


Output measures for the business sector and the nonfarm businesss sector 
exclude the constant dollar value of owner-occupied housing, rest of world, 
households and institutions, and general government output from the con- 
stant dollar value of gross national product. The measures are derived from 
data supplied by the Bureau of Economic Analysis, U.S. Department of 
Commerce, and the Federal Reserve Board. Quarterly manufacturing out- 
put indexes are adjusted by the Bureau of Labor Statistics to annual esti- 
mates of output (gross product originating) from the Bureau of Economic 
Analysis. Compensation and hours data are developed from data of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics and the Bureau of Economic Analysis. 

The productivity and associated cost measures in tables 42—44 describe 
the relationship between output in real terms and the labor time and capital 
services involved in its production. They show the changes from period to 
period in the amount of goods and services produced per unit of input. 
Although these measures relate output to hours and capital services, they 
do not measure the contributions of labor, capital, or any other specific 
factor of production. Rather, they reflect the joint effect of many influ- 
ences, including changes in technology; capital investment; level of output; 
utilization of capacity, energy, and materials; the organization of produc- 
tion; managerial skill; and the characteristics and efforts of the work force. 


Additional sources of information 


Descriptions of methodology underlying the measurement of output per 
hour and multifactor productivity are found in the 8s Handbook of Meth- 
ods, Bulletin 2134—1 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1982), chapter 13. His- 
torical data for selected industries are provided in the Bureau’s Handbook 
of Labor Statistics, 1985, Bulletin 2217. 
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INTERNATIONAL COMPARISONS 
(Tables 45-47) 


Labor force and unemployment 


Description of the series 


Tables 45 and 46 present comparative measures of the labor force, 
employment, and unemployment—approximating U.S. concepts—for the 
United States, Canada, Australia, Japan, and six European countries. The 
unemployment statistics (and, to a lesser extent, employment statistics) 
published by other industrial countries are not, in most cases, comparable 
to U.S. unemployment statistics. Therefore, the Bureau adjusts the figures 
for selected countries, where necessary, for all known major definitional 
differences. Although precise comparability may not be achieved, these 
adjusted figures provide a better basis for international comparisons than 
the figures regularly published by each country. 


Definitions 


For the principal U.S. definitions of the labor force, employment, and 
unemployment, see the Notes section on EMPLOYMENT DATA: House- 
hold Survey Data. 


Notes on the data 


The adjusted statistics have been adapted to the age at which compulsory 
schooling ends in each country, rather than to the U.S. standard of 16 years 
of age and over. Therefore, the adjusted statistics relate to the population 
age 16 and over in France, Sweden, and from 1973 onward, the United 
Kingdom; 16 and over in Canada, Australia, Japan, Germany, the Nether- 
lands, and prior to 1973, the United Kingdom; and 14 and over in Italy. The 
institutional population is included in the denominator of the labor force 
participation rates and employment-population ratios for Japan and Ger- 
many; it is excluded for the United States and the other countries. 

In the U.S. labor force survey, persons on layoff who are awaiting recall 
to their job are classified as unemployed. European and Japanese layoff 
practices are quite different in nature from those in the United States; 
therefore, strict application of the U.S. definition has not been made on this 
point. For further information, see Monthly Labor Review, December 
1981, pp. 8-11. 

The figures for one or more recent years for France, Germany, Italy, the 
Netherlands, and the United Kingdom are calculated using adjustment 
factors based on labor force surveys for earlier years and are considered 
preliminary. The recent-year measures for these countries are, therefore, 
subject to revision whenever data from more current labor force surveys 
become available. 


Additional sources of information 


For further information, see International Comparisons of Unemploy- 
ment, Bulletin 1979 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1978), Appendix B and 
unpublished Supplements to Appendix B available on request. The statis- 
tics are also analyzed periodically in the Monthly Labor Review. Additional 
historical data, generally beginning with 1959, are published in the Hand- 
book of Labor Statistics and are available in unpublished statistical supple- 
ments to Bulletin 1979. 


Manufacturing productivity and labor costs 
Description of the series 


Table 47 presents comparative measures of manufacturing labor produc- 
tivity, hourly compensation costs, and unit labor costs for the United 
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States, Canada, Japan, and nine European countries. These measures are 
limited to trend comparisons—that is, intercountry series of changes over 
time—rather than level comparisons because reliable international com- 
parisons of the levels of manufacturing output are unavailable. 


Definitions 


Output is constant value output (value added), generally taken from the 
national accounts of each country. While the national accounting methods 
for measuring real output differ considerably among the 12 countries, the 
use of different procedures does not, in itself, connote lack of comparabil- 
ity—trather, it reflects differences among countries in the availability and 
reliability of underlying data series. 

Hours refer to all employed persons including the self-employed in the 
United States and Canada; to all wage and salary employees in the other 
countries. The U.S. hours measure is hours paid; the hours measures for the 
other countries are hours worked. 

Compensation (labor cost) includes all payments in cash or kind made 
directly to employees plus employer expenditures for legally required in- 
surance programs and contractual and private benefit plans. In addition, for 
some countries, compensation is adjusted for other significant taxes on 
payrolls or employment (or reduced to reflect subsidies), even if they are 
not for the direct benefit of workers, because such taxes are regarded as 
labor costs. However, compensation does not include all items of labor 
cost. The costs of recruitment, employee training, and plant facilities and 
services—such as cafeterias and medical clinics—are not covered because 
data are not available for most countries. Self-employed workers are in- 
cluded in the U.S. and Canadian compensation figures by assuming that 
their hourly compensation is equal to the average for wage and salary 
employees. 


Notes on the data 


For most of the countries, the measures refer to total manufacturing as 
defined by the International Standard Industrial Classification. However, 
the measures for France (beginning 1959), Italy (beginning 1970), and the 
United Kingdom (beginning 1971), refer to manufacturing and mining less 
energy-related products and the figures for the Netherlands exclude 
petroleum refining from 1969 to 1976. For all countries, manufacturing 
includes the activities of government enterprises. 

The figures for one or more recent years are generally based on current 
indicators of manufacturing output, employment, hours, and hourly com- 
pensation and are considered preliminary until the national accounts and 
other statistics used for the long-term measures become available. 


Additional sources of information 


For additional information, see the ats Handbook of Methods , Bulletin 
2134-1 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1982), chapter 16 and periodic Monthly 
Labor Review articles. Historical data are provided in the Bureau’s Hand- 
book of Labor Statistics, Bulletin 2217, 1985. The statistics are issued 
twice per year—in a news release (generally in May) and in a Monthly 
Labor Review article (generally in December). 


OCCUPATIONAL INJURY AND ILLNESS DATA 
(Table 48) 


| Description of the series 


The Annual Survey of Occupational Injuries and Illnesses is designed to 
collect data on injuries and illnesses based on records which employers in 
the following industries maintain under the Occupational Safety and Health 
Act of 1970: agriculture, forestry, and fishing; oil and gas extraction; 
construction; manufacturing; transportation and public utilities; wholesale 
and retail trade; finance, insurance, and real estate; and services. Excluded 
from the survey are self-employed individuals, farmers with fewer than 11 
employees, employers regulated by other Federal safety and health laws, 
and Federal, State, and local government agencies. 

Because the survey is a Federal—State cooperative program and the data 
must meet the needs of participating State agencies, an independent sam- 
ple is selected for each State. The sample is selected to represent all pri- 
vate industries in the States and territories. The sample size for the 
survey is dependent upon (1) the characteristics for which estimates are 
needed; (2) the industries for which estimates are desired; (3) the charac- 
teristics of the population being sampled; (4) the target reliability of the 
estimates; and (5) the survey design employed. 

While there are many characteristics upon which the sample design could 
be based, the total recorded case incidence rate is used because it is one of 
the most important characteristics and the least variable; therefore, it re- 
quires the smallest sample size. 

The survey is based on stratified random sampling with a Neyman 
allocation and a ratio estimator. The characteristics used to stratify the 
establishments are the Standard Industrial Classification (sIc) code and size 
of employment. 


Definitions 


Recordable occupational injuries and illnesses are: (1) occupational 
deaths, regardless of the time between injury and death, or the length of the 
illness; or (2) nonfatal occupational illnesses; or (3) nonfatal occupational 
injuries which involve one or more of the following: loss of consciousness, 
restriction of work or motion, transfer to another job, or medical treatment 
(other than first aid). 

Occupational injury is any injury such as a cut, fracture, sprain, ampu- 
tation, and so forth, which results from a work accident or from exposure 
involving a single incident in the work environment. 

Occupational illness is an abnormal condition or disorder, other than 
one resulting from an occupational injury, caused by exposure to environ- 
mental factors associated with employment. It includes acute and chronic 
illnesses or disease which may be caused by inhalation, absorption, inges- 
tion, or direct contact. 

Lost workday cases are cases which involve days away from work, or 
days of restricted work activity, or both. 

Lost workday cases involving restricted work activity are those cases 
which result in restricted work activity only. 

Lost workdays away from work are the number of workdays (consec- 
utive or not) on which the employee would have worked but could not 
because of occupational injury or illness. 

Lost workdays—restricted work activity are the number of workdays 
(consecutive or not) on which, because of injury or illness: (1) the em- 
ployee was assigned to another job on a temporary basis; or (2) the em- 


ployee worked at a permanent job less than full time; or (3) the employee 
worked at a permanently assigned job but could not perform all duties 
normally connected with it. 

The number of days away from work or days of restricted work 
activity does not include the day of injury or onset of illness or any days 
on which the employee would not have worked even though able to work. 

Incidence rates represent the number of injuries and/or illnesses or lost 
workdays per 100 full-time workers. 


Notes on the data 


Estimates are made for industries and employment-size classes and for 
severity classification: fatalities, lost workday cases, and nonfatal cases 
without lost workdays. Lost workday cases are separated into those where 
the employee would have worked but could not and those in which work 
activity was restricted. Estimates of the number of cases and the number of 
days lost are made for both categories. 

Most of the estimates are in the form of incidence rates, defined as the 
number of injuries and illnesses, or lost workdays, per 100 full-time em- 
ployees. For this purpose, 200,000 employee hours represent 100 em- 
ployee years (2,000 hours per employee). Only a few of the available 
measures are included in the Handbook of Labor Statistics . Full detail is 
presented in the annual bulletin, Occupational Injuries and Illnesses in the 
United States, by Industry . 

Comparable data for individual States are available from the BLS Office 
of Occupational Safety and Health Statistics. 

Mining and railroad data are furnished to BLS by the Mine Safety and 
Health Administration and the Federal Railroad Administration, respec- 
tively. Data from these organizations are included in BLs and State publica- 
tions. Federal employee experience is compiled and published by the Occu- 
pational Safety and Health Administration. Data on State and local 
government employees are collected by about half of the States and territo- 
ries; these data are not compiled nationally. 


Additional sources of information 


The Supplementary Data System provides detailed information describ- 
ing various factors associated with work-related injuries and illnesses. 
These data are obtained from information reported by employers to State 
workers’ compensation agencies. The Work Injury Report program exam- 
ines selected types of accidents through an employee survey which focuses 
on the circumstances surrounding the injury. These data are not included 
in the Handbook of Labor Statistics but are available from the BLs Office 
of Occupational Safety and Health Statistics. 

The definitions of occupational injuries and illnesses and lost workdays 
are from Recordkeeping Requirements under the Occupational Safety and 
Health Act of 1970. For additional data, see Occupational Injuries and 
Illnesses in the United States, by Industry, annual Bureau of Labor 
Statistics bulletin; BLS Handbook of Methods , Bulletin 2134—1 (Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, 1982), chapter 17; Handbook of Labor Statistics , Bulletin 
2217 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1985), pp. 411-14; annual reports in the 
Monthly Labor Review; and annual U.S. Department of Labor press 
releases. 
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1. Labor market indicators 


Selected indicators 


Employment data 


Employment status of the civilian noninstitutionalized population 
(household survey)’ 
Labor force participation rate ........-cvsssssssesssnssensnsecsssesssneesnnnncnnnersnneses 
Employment-population ratio rs 
Unemployment rate ....... 
Men ........ ian 
16 to 24 years ...... 
25 YOArS ANG OVE ..esssssssssseceessssnssessseesssnnnnsseenssensnnsssssnnnnnnanssasensesne® 
WOMEN ..cecccssscssssessssssssecssssssnvcssssesesenecasensensnnsensescanenssansanenseneqacensnnsenee® 
16 to 24 years .. ip 


25 years and over a 
Unemployment rate, 15 weeks and over ... 


Employment, nonagricultural (payroll data), in thousands:' 


Total .... 
Private sector ..... 
Goods-producing 

Manufacturing .. 


Private SOCHOF .....c.cesccccsesesesesssscsssesesssecscscssseseenensnsnsnsensnesenenensnenensneenerecs 


Employment Cost Index 


Percent change in the ECI, compensation: 
All workers (excluding farm, household, and Federal workers) ....... 
Private industry workers fe 
Goods-producing? .... 
Service-producing? .........-s:0 = 
State and local government WOFKETS ..........-sssssessessesneeneenssnenanensens 


Workers by bargaining status (private industry): 
Union Sa 
Nonunion 


1 Quarterly data seasonally adjusted. 


Current Labor Statistics: 


Comparative Indicators 


97,614 
81,199 
24,930 
19,314 
72,684 


34.9 
40.5 
3.3 


producing industries include all other private sector industries. 


2 Goods-producing industries include mining, construction, and manufacturing. Service- 


81,414 
24,866 
19,241 
73,031 


2. Annual and quarterly percent changes in compensation, prices, and productivity 


Selected measures 


1986 
Compensation data ', 2 
Employment Cost Index--compensation (wages, salaries, 
benefits): 
Civilian nonfarm .... 3.6 
Private nonfarm 3.2 
Employment Cost Index--wages and salaries 
Civilian nonfarm 3.5 
Private nonfarm 31 
Price data’ 
Consumer Price Index (All urban consumers): All items ....... eI 
Producer Price Index: 
BEHMSIVOU OOS sever sess ctresszsste ter rtercasnaesncarecnebotessocstnoseersteatcave : -2.5 
Finished Consumer GOOdS .........-...-cusscnsececovssecnssessnssessssesersesce : -3.8 
Capital Qui srnvent <i. sccscecesccesececesoccecsosssasescessetssccccsssoucecesescacsne . 24 
Intermediate materials, supplies, components . #4 -4.4 
eH LEO Pero ts tise me Sa oe Ne Eo -9.7 
Productivity data? 
Output per hour of all persons: 
Business sector 7 


' Annual changes are December-to-December change. Quarterly changes 
are calculated using the last month of each quarter. Compensation and price 
data are not seasonally adjusted and the price data are not compounded. 

2 Excludes Federal and private household workers. 

3 Annual rates of change are computed by comparing annual averages. 


3. Alternative measures of wage and compensation changes 


Components 


Average hourly compensation:' 
All persons, business sector 
All employees, nonfarm business sector 
Employment Cost Index--compensation: 
Civilian nonfarm 2 
Private nonfarm 
Union ........... 


State and local governments ........ 

Employment Cost Index--wages and salaries: 
Civilian nonfarm? 
Private nonfarm 

Union ........... 
Nonunion .. 
State and local governments ..... 
Total effective wage adjustments? . 
From current settlements ...... 
From prior settlements ...... 
From cost-of-living provision . 
Negotiated wage adjustments from settlements: « 
First-year adjustments 
Annual rate over life of contract 
Negotiated wage and benefit adjustments from settlements:® 
First-year adjustment ..... 
Annual rate over life of contra 


=_a 


=o-8 
PANN AGOS WON 


1 Seasonally adjusted. 

2 Excludes Federal and household workers. 

3 Limited to major collective bargaining units of 1,000 workers or more. The 
most recent data are preliminary. 


1985 1986 
I i} Il IV | iH ul IV 
1.3 0.7 1.6 0.6 11 0.7 1.1 0.6 
1.2 8 1 6 11 8 6 
1.2 9 ART, 6 1.0 8 11 6 
1.2 ‘Je | 1.3 6 1.0 9 7 5 
1.0 11 vf 9 -.4 6 is 3 
0 off -1.4 2.5 =3.1 5 -7 9 
-.3 ve -1.4 2.5 4.1 4 -7 6 
1.3 4 -1.4 2.5 2 6 =7 2.0 
4 2 -5 4 -2.9 -9 -.2 -.4 
-3.1 -2.1 -4.5 4.3 -7.6 -1.5 -.5 -2 
9 pay? 3.4 -3.2 3.3 5 -4 -2.3 
3 1.8 2.2 -3.5 4.3 5 -.3 -1.7 
8 2.2 4.9 -2.8 -5 -.3 2 - 


Quarterly percent changes reflect annual rates of change in quarterly in- 
dexes. The data are seasonally adjusted. 

4 Output per hour of all employees. 

- Data not available. 


Quarterly average Four quarters ended-- 


4 Data round to zero. 


1986 1985 1986 

——— 
IV pe i} ul IV Wl IV | i] WW IV 

2.8 2.9 2.4 4.4 4.4 3.9 3.4 3.0 2.7 
2.3 2.3 3.1 4.0 3.9 3.6 3.1 2.8 2.7 
e| 7 11 6 4.9 4.3 4.1 4.0 3.6 3.6 
A 8 BL 6 4.7 3.9 3.8 3.8 3.2 3.2 
0 2 5 3 3.2 2.6 2.9 2.5 2.3 21 
oe 9 8 7 5.4 4.6 4.2 4.2 3.5 3.6 
0) 6 2.8 8 6.0 5.7 5.5 5.8 5.2 5.2 
1.0 8 11 6 5.0 4.4 4.2 41 3.5 3.5 
1.0 9 7 5 48 41 3.9 3.7 3.1 3.1 
7 4 6 2 3.6 3.1 3.2 2.5 2.3 2.0 
14 9 7 7 5.4 4.6 4.3 41 3.4 3.5 
1.0 4 3.2 7 5.6 5.6 5.5 5.7 5.4 5.4 
6 of 5 5 3.5 3.3 3.1 2.9 2.3 2.3 
(4) 2 1 2 9 7 6 5 5 5 
6 5 2 1.8 1.8 1.7 1.8 1.6 17 
(*) (‘) 1 8 7 8 v4 2 2 
1.3 8 2.0 2.4 2.3 2.0 1.6 1.2 re 
2.0 1.5 2.1 2.5 2.7 2.5 2.2 1.7 1.8 
7 7 2.7 3.1 2.6 2.3 1.4 9 ‘Gi 
1.6 1.2 2.4 care 2.7 2.5 2.0 1.4 1.6 


5 Limited to major collective bargaining units of 5,000 workers or more. The 


most recent data are preliminary. 
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seasonally adjusted 


4. Employment status of the total population, by sex, monthly data 


(Numbers in thousands) 


Annual average 
Employment status 


TOTAL 


Noninstitutional population ', 2 ........ 
Labor force? ..........sseeseesseess #e 
Participation rate ° 
Total employed 2 
Employment-population 61.4 
TO 4 reo eosccceckeccesscscnesscosccscansas i : : ; i : : : : . . 5 
Resident Armed Forces * ........ Magee 
Civilian employed , 
Agriculture ..........-+ ras 
Nonagricultural industries ...... 
Unemployed... ie 
Unemployment rate 5 ............. 
Not in labor force ........cccsessesseesesees 


Men, 16 years and over 


Noninstitutional population ', 2 ........ 
Labor force? ..........ceseeseenee 2: 


Participation rate ° .... ay 
Total employed 2 ...........cssssessesseeee 
Employment-population 
TOUS acpctees cesestosscerraapestsssesgss 
Resident Armed Forces ' . 
Civilian employed ........ 
Unemployed ................ oes 
Unemployment rate ® ............. 


Women, 16 years and over 


Noninstitutional population *, 2 ........ 
Labor force? ........esscseeseenee mn 
Participation rate ° 
Total employed? 
Employment-population 

ratio 4 
Resident Armed Forces 
Civilian employed ........ 
Unemployed ...........0004 
Unemployment rate ° ... 


1 The population and Armed Forces figures are not adjusted for seasonal variation. ‘ Total employed as a percent of the noninstitutional population 
2 Includes members of the Armed Forces stationed in the United States. 5 Unemployment as a percent of the labor force (including the resident Armed 
3 Labor force as a percent of the noninstitutional population. Forces). 
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Employment status of the civilian 


population, by sex, age, race and Hispanic origin, monthly data seasonally 


usted 
bers in thousands) 
1986 
Employment status bef 
a 
ai} | | 
179,985 180,311 ; 180,682} 180,828] 180,997] 181,186] 181,363] 181,547| 181,827 181,998 
117,187| 117,292) 117,587| 118,005] 118,117] 118,124] 118,272] 118,414 118,675] 118,586] 119,034 119,349 
65.1 65.1 65.2 65.4 65.4 65.3 65.3 65.4 65.4 65.3 65.5 65.0 
108,807 109,165/ 109,613) 109,887| 110,067] 109,987] 110,192] 110,432| 110,637 111,011 111,382 
60.5 : 60.8 60.9 60.8 60.8 60.9 60.9 61.1 61.2 
8,422| 8,392) 8,230) 8,057| 8,285] 8,222/ 8,243| 7,949 8,023 7,967 
7.2 7A 7.2 Tal 7.0 6.8 7.0 6.9 6.9 6.7 6.7 6.7 
62,798} 62,856] 62,724 62,565/ 62,704) 62,725] 62,772] 62,688] 62,961] 62,793 62,649 
78,586) 78,634) 78,722) 78,802} 78,874] 78,973] 79,132 79,216 
61,355) 61,219] 61,412} 61,409] 61,703} 61,826] 61,948 61,973 
78.1 77.9 78.0 77.9 78.2 78.3 78.3 78.2 
57,544) 57,585) 57,607] 57,595] 57,883] 58,101] 58,227 58,325 
Employment-population 
BARU ce ccogchevicctsscoveuscons 73.2 73.2 73.2 73.1 73.4 73.6 73.6 73.6 
2,275) 2,185) 2,286] 2,297) 2,303] 2,289) 2.254 2,300 
55,269] 55,400) 55,321] 55,298] 55,580] 55,812] 55,974 56,024 
3,811) 3,634) 3,805) 3,814) 3,820] 3,725] 3,720 3,648 
6.2 5.9 6.2 6.2 6.2 6.0 6.0 5.9 
87,444 87,629) 87,689] 87,779] 87,856] 87,933] 88,016] 988,150 88,237 
48,433/ 48,739) 48,879] 48,950) 48,920) 49,014] 49,043] 48,923] 49,161 49,348 
55.4 55.7 55.8 55.8 55.7 55.8 55.8 55.6 55.8 55.9 
45,335 45,869/ 45,956/ 45,905] 46,020] 46,067] 46,058| 46,261 46,475 
51.8 . 52.3 52.4 52.3 52.4 52.4 52.3 52.5 52.7 
604 583 607 622 614 612 675 621 628 641 
44,731) 45,074) 45,262/ 45,334) 45,291] 45,408] 45,992] 45,437| 45,633 45,835 
3,098) 3,082} 3,010) 2,994) 3,015] 2,99. 2,976] 2,865] 2,900 2,873 
6.4 : 6.2 6.1 6.2 6.1 6.1 5.9 5.9 5.8 
14,467) 14,505} 14,496] 14,527| 14,557] 14,558] 14,545 14,546 
7,883} 7,955} 7,940) 7,991] 7,929] 7,837| 7,926 8,028 
54.5 54.8 54.8 55.0 54.5 53.8 54.5 55.2 
6,474) 6,526) 6,475] 6,577) 6,482] 6,478] 6,524 6,582 
44.8 45.0 44.7 45.3 44.5 44.5 44.9 45.2 
242 250 242 253 237 251 264 295 
6,232} 6,276] 6,233] 6,324] 6,245| 6,227] 6,260 6,287 
1,409} 1,429] 1,465} 1,414] 1,447) 1,959] 1,402 1,446 
17.9 18.0 18.5 17.7 18.2 17.3 17.7 18.0 
155,236) 155,376} 155,502/ 155,604| 155,723] 155,856] 155,979] 156,111] 156,313 | 156,431 
101,531 102,015] 102,122) 102,158] 102,297] 102,455] 102,503] 102,746 | 102,893 
65.6 65.6 65.6 65.6 65.7 65.7 65.7 65.8 
95,861) 96,177/ 96,000} 96,147} 96,281] 96,533] 96,717 96,995 
61.6 61.8 61.6 61.7 61.7 61.8 61.9 62.0 
6,154) 5,945] 6,158} 6,150] 6,174] 5,970] 6,029 5,898 
6.0 5.8 6.0 6.0 6.0 5.8 5.9 5.7 
20,002) 20,028} 20,056] 20,089] 20,120] 20,152] 20,187 20,218 
12,611] 12,553) 12,652} 12,720] 12,719] 12,707] 12,831 12,957 
63.6 63.0 62.7 63.1 63.3 63.2 63.1 63.6 64.1 
10,818} 10,822} 10,716] 10,799] 10,895] 10,910} 10,968] 10,997 11,101 
54.2 54.1 53.5 53.8 54.2 54.2 54.4 54.5 54.9 
1,894) 1,789) 1,837) 1,853} 1,825] 1,809) 1,739] 1,833 1,855 
14.9 14.2 14.6 14.6 14.3 14.2 13.7 14.3 14.3 
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It 
5. Continued— Employment status of the civilian population, by sex, age, race and Hispanic origin, monthly data seasonally 


adjusted 


(Numbers in thousands) 


rs | 


Employment status 


Hispanic origin 


Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ 
Civilian labor force .... 

Participation rate .. 
Employed 


ratio? 
Unemployed ..........-. 

Unemployment rate ..... 
because data for the “other races” groups are not presented and Hispanics are includ 


1 i justed. populati ‘coups. 
The population figures are not seasonally adjus' in both the white and black lation gr 


2 Civilian employment as a percent of the civilian noninstitutional population. 
NOTE: Detail for the above race and Hispanic-origin groups will not sum to totals 


6. Selected employment indicators, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


Fees [sow [re [wm [oe [ww [om [ow [am [om | om [ vom | Om | 


(In thousands) 


Selected categories 


CHARACTERISTIC 


Civilian employed, 16 years and 


110,432} 110,637) 111,011 


109,597] 108,557) 108,807 


60,681 

WOMEN ....sssesseesssesseene Pee 48,126 49, 

Married men, spouse present .. 39,396 39; 

Married women, spouse 

er 26,695} 26,761 27, 

Women who maintain families . 5,754 5, 

MAJOR INDUSTRY AND CLASS 
OF WORKER 
Agriculture: 

Wage and salary workers ... 1, 

Self-employed workers .... = 1, 

Unpaid family workers ............+. 

Nonagricultural industries: 

Wage and salary workers ......... 99, 
Government .... . 16 
Private industries .... 83, 

Private households . 1 
Othertis.. eres 82 

Self-employed workers 8 

Unpaid family workers . 

v 


PERSONS AT WORK 
PART TIME’ \ 
All industries: 
Part time for economic reasons . 5,446 5,548 
SSBB WOTK:, Goscrtercsuneshsrvsetiodtictsces 2,385 2,352 


2,724 2,908 
13,778 


Could only find part-time work 
Voluntary part time .. 
Nonagricultural industries: 
Part time for economic reasons . 
SIRGCK WOK, ssessctecsssvecssssccosseysssiaces 
Could only find part-time work 
Voluntary part time 0.0... 


1 ‘ ; ” = 
Excludes persons “with a job but not at work” during the survey period for such reasons as vacation, illness, or industrial disputes. i 


7. Selected unemployment indicators, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


(Unemployment rates) 


Selected categories 


CHARACTERISTIC 


Total, all civilian workers 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years .. 
Men, 20 years and over 
Women, 20 years and OVEP .........c.csccsssesssssesssseeses 


Bivinttens COtall  e;-.......ccatectissaevaeeas cnacvssstcsucssscscossasnsessosee 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years 
Men; 16 to 19 years ..... 
Women, 16 to 19 years 
Men, 20 years and over 
Women, 20 years and OVER ...........cccsesesecesseeers 


ESTE NOEL scuscyocrozssessssacnsteacentacttncarzanceyesieveedvenseasie 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years 
Men, 16 to 19 years ..... 
Women, 16 to 19 years 
Men, 20 years and over 
Women, 20 years and OVER ..........cscsceseseseseseeeneee 


Hispanic origin, totall ...............csssscsscescsssssceecsssesnees 


Married men, spouse present 
Married women, spouse present 
Women who maintain families 
Full-time workers 
Part-time workers om 
Unemployed 15 weeks and ov 
Labor force time lost! ..........ccecessssscsesessesseseeesseeeee 


INDUSTRY 


Nondurable goods ... 
Transportation and public utilities 
Wholesale and retail trade 
Finance and service industries 

Government WOrkelrs ..........seseseeeeseee 
Agricultural wage and salary workers .... 


} 


Annual average 


1986 1987 
1985 | 1986 Feb. Mar. June July Aug. | Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. J an. | Feb. 
7.2 7.0 7.2 7.2 al 7.0 6.8 7.0 6.9 6.9 6.7 6.7 6.7 
18.6 18.3 18.9 18.4 18.9 17.9 18.0 18.5 17.7 18.2 17.3 17.7 | 18.0 
6.2 6.1 6.2 6.2 6.2 6.2 5.9 6.2 6.2 6.2 6.0 6.0 5.9 
6.6 6.2 6.6 6.5 6.3 6.2 6.1 6.2 6.1 6.1 5.9 5.9 5.8 
6.2 6.0 6.3 6.2 6.1 6.0 5.8 6.0 6.0 6.0 5.8 5.9 5.7 
15.7 15.6 16.0 15.0 15.9 15.2 15.4 15.9 15.4 16.0 15.1 15.0 15.2 
16.5 16.3 16.6 15.9 17.1 15.6 16.6 16.6 15.7 16.3 15.5 16.1 16.0 
14.8 14.9 15.4 14.1 14.6 14.7 14.2 15.1 15.2 15.7 14.6 13.8 14.3 
5.4 5.3 5.4 5.4 5.4 5.4 5.1 5.4 5.4 5.4 5.3 5.3 5.2 
5.7 5.4 5.9 5.7 5.4 5.3 5.2 5.3 5.2 5.2 5.0 5.1 4.9 
15.1 14.5 14.9 14.8 14.9 14.2 14.6 14.6 14.3 14.2 13.7 14.3 14.3 
40.2 39.3 40.0 42.4 39.5 38.0 40.3 38.4 35.8 36.0 36.5 39.5 | 38.9 
41.0 39.3 39.5 42.6 39.7 40.5 38.8 38.6 37.8 35.0 36.1 36.5 | 38.3 
39.2 39.2 40.7 42.2 39.4 35.0 41.9 38.3 33.8 37.0 36.9 43.2 39.5 
13.2 12.9 13.3 12.8 13.3 12.9 13.2 13.4 13.1 12.9 11.8 12.2 12.0 
13.1 12.4 12.5 12.3 12.7 12.1 12.5 12.4 12.4 12.5 12.3 12.8 12.9 
10.5 10.6 11.8 10.5 10.6 10.5 10.8 10.9 10.4 9.6 10.5 10.6 9.6 
4.3 4.4 45 45 4.5 4.4 4.2 4.3 4.6 4.5 4.3 4.2 4.2 
5.6 5.2 5.5 5.5 5.2 5.2 5.1 5.1 5.0 5.0 4.8 48 48 
10.4 9.8 9.9 10.1 10.0 9.5 10.1 9.8 8.9 9.7 9.8 9.8 9.5 
6.8 6.6 6.9 6.8 6.7 6.6 6.4 6.6 6.6 6.6 6.3 6.4 6.3 
9.3 9.1 9.3 9.1 9.41 9.2 9.3 9.3 9.2 9.1 8.8 9.0 8.7 
2.0 1.9 2.0 1.9 1.9 1.9 1.9 2.0 1.8 1.9 1.8 1.8 1.8 
8.1 7.9 8.1 8.1 8.1 7.8 7.7 7.9 7.8 7.7 7.6 7.6 7.6 
7.2 OM \mn7e2 Ta 7A 7A 6.9 7.0 7.0 7.0 6.8 6.7 6.6 
9.5 13.5 9.5 10.5 17.3 16.6 16.6 13.9 14.5 14.5 14.1 14.0 12.4 
13.1 13.1 | 13.0 13.0 12.4 13.0 12.4 12.9 13.8 15.1 13.7 12.2 11.6 
ah TAL 7.3 ae. 7.2 6.9 6.9 7.0 7.3 7A 6.9 6.8 6.8 
76 6.9 7.4 6.9 7.0 6.7 6.8 6.5 7.2 6.6 6.4 6.8 6.8 
7.8 7.4 7A 7.6 75 7.2 6.9 77 7.3 7.9 7.7 6.8 6.9 
5.1 5.1 5.3 5.8 5.4 5.5 4.8 4.7 5.2 4.4 4.6 48 4.0 
7.6 7.6 7.8 77 7.7 7.8 7.5 7.6 7.4 7.2 7.2 7.5 7.2 
5.6 5.5 | 5.9 5.6 5.5 5.7 5.6 5.6 5.4 5.4 5.1 5.2 5.4 
3.9 36 | 3.8 3.9 3.6 3.3 3.3 3.5 3.7 3.6 3.3 3.6 3.7 
13.2 125 | 13.8 12.1 13.2 11.4 13.3 12.9 11.9 10.1 11.5 11.6 11.2 


1 Aggregate hours lost by the unemployed and persons on part time for economic reasons as a percent of potentially available labor force hours. 
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8. Unemployment rates by sex and age, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


(Civilian workers) 


Total, 16 years and over 
16 to 24 years .......... 
16 to 19 years ... 
16 to 17 years 
18 to 19 years 
20 to 24 years ... 
25 years and over 
25 to 54 years aed 
55 YOArS AMA OVE ....ceeccssnessnessessneenecsnsevessnssnsssnesnssenssnnennnennsnnessnanse 


16 to 17 years .... 
18 to 19 years ..... 
20 to 24 years ... 
25 years and over 
25 to 54 years ... 


9. Unemployed persons by reason for unemployment, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


(Numbers in thousands) 


Reason for unemployment 


10. Duration of unemployment, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


(Numbers in thousands) 


Annual average 


es 2=e = SSe See 


Weeks of unemployment 


Less than 5 weeks 
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11. Unemployment rates of civilian workers by State, data not seasonally adjusted 


NOTE: Some data in this table may differ from data 
published elsewhere because of the continual updating of the 


(In thousands) 


State 


Alabama ... 
Alaska .. 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 


Colorado 
Connecticut . 


Delaware 
District of Columbia 
Florida 


GOON IER cca ee ate os ss dons otto ccd chen an sdieavivasecovnnavesseizs 
Hawaii ... 
Idaho . 
Illinois ... 
Indiana 


BI Ease rca isevunessirsvoucs cst cb enedassnnsssossventtdedoaden 
Kentucky .. 
Louisiana .. 


Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota .... 
Mississippi 
Missouri .... 


Jan. Jan. 
1986 Le 
9.6 10.1 
7.0 Sz 
8.4 6.5 
3.8 3.0 
6.9 46 
9.3 9.8 
aeuecnbe 6.7 6.2 
North Carolina 0... 5.9 5:2 
INOfth Dakota sci scstersvteaycsssicserirerictiaenss note 7.9 6.9 
9.3 8.7 
Oklahoma 7.6 8.4 
9.3 8.3 
Pennsylvania ... 8.1 6.5 
Rhode Island 5.3 45 
South Carolina 7.8 6.1 
South Dakota ............. 5.6 5.5 
Tennessee .. 8.6 8.1 
Texas ... 6.9 98 
6.5 7.4 
5.3 5.2 
6.2 5.2 
8.7 9.3 
13.4 13.0 
8.6 7.9 
Po vrsbibariieaennnoaisitetbsieass pepvtnnd exes uses vce 10.3 10.6 
database. 
12. Employment of workers on nonagricultural payrolls by State, data not seasonally adjusted 
Jan. 1986 Dec. 1986 | Jan. 1987P State Jan. 1986 Dec. 1986 | Jan. 1987P 
1,440.7 1,474.0 1,465.2{| Nebraska .... 635.6 663.2 647.9 
212.9 211.4 205.1|} Nevada 445.0 481.4 476.8 
1,305.5 1,378.7 1,362.5|| New Hampshire 472.0 499.6 492.7 
788.9 824.0 809.7 
11,021.9 11,526.0 11,381.8}| New Jersey ..........00 3,382.7 3,549.7 3,476.9 
New Mexico 521.0 535.3 526.6 
1,399.9 1,405.2 1,390.4]| New York ........ 7,691.4 8,074.3 7,865.5 
1,559.4 1,644.6 1,610.1]| North Carolina 2,673.8 2,796.8 2,757.6 
291.9 313.2 BORE 7) NOD AKOTA vicasusnsasstsavnssancruanseanaxeccspteutizecsusms 243.7 249.7 243.5 
628.5 647.0 637.8 
4,508.7 4,739.3 Ay TPZ OF ONG. ce cnsnttecburcrtastevchusncapncgnnpenesessakcussdt-asats¥exexst 4,352.2 4,569.4 4,464.2 
Oklahoma 1,149.4 1,142.8 1,127.5 
2,597.3 2,746.5 2,723.4|| Oregon ........ 1,020.8 1,072.8 1,052.1 
429.4 448.1 443.1}| Pennsylvania .. 4,670.8 4,876.5 4,753.2 
324.0 339.1 QO0.4il IRHOGS TSIM ros sccccnssscoscscsasvotvcsoncacorarasbotensurerns 427.5 452.2 438.1 
4,678.8 4,843.9 4,767.5 
2,162.6 2,227.5 2,233.3]| South Carolina .......cccessssesereersenesneesssenss 1,301.1 1,357.9 1,345.6 
South Dakota . 242.5 252.3 246.2 
1,046.7 1,092.0 1,075.6|| Tennessee ..... 1,870.2 1,982.5 1,960.7 
964.3 990.5 975.2|| Texas ...... 6,648.3 6,538.8 6,471.8 
1,238.5 1,309.8 4970/6 |\UtabEeet one pack tance 622.6 644.0 631.1 
1,556.8 1,509.4 1,488.9 
451.3 486.7) ATO IN WOTTON ceacapreren wancacatesnseencenecnuvsyqessvesvenedtanaseas 227.8 241.5 238.2 
Virginia .... 2,469.9 2,626.5 2,575.4 
1,877.4 1,998.6 1,959.81] Washington ... 1,710.9 1,791.6 1,767.1 
2,904.7 3,045.7 2,963.6{| West Virginia . §83.8 599.6 587.3 
3,579.6 3,699.4 POL 2l | WVISCOMBIM ci crasersatecrevase cotta. contents acanoesscsuec ves youre 1,952.7 2,042.8 1,992.8 
1,829.4 1,919.6 1,877.0 
844.1 859.8 BAGISNWomilig nasa ntetrcsacd-ceetettnaptnsse eee ersabss 199.3 191.2 185.9 
2,079.2 2,145.5 2,106.1|| Puerto Rico ... 695.0 734.4 723.2 
i 275.6 270.8}| Virgin Islands 37.2 37.9 37.9 


Montana 


P = preliminary 


NOTE: Some data in this table may differ from data published elsewhere 


because of the continual updating of the database. 
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13. Employment of workers on nonagricultural payrolls by industry, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


(In thousands) 


1987 
Annual average 1986 
Industry : Jan. 
1985 ) 1 986 Mar. Apr. | May June July Aug. | Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec N 
100,283 |100,560 | 100,826 | 101,068 101,626 | 101,862 |10 
TOTAL 97,614 |100,167 | 99,484 | 99,783 | 99,918 | 99,843 | 100,105 | 100, Z 
81,199 | 83,432 | 82,785 83,072 | 83,198 | 83,161 83,508 | 83,655 | 83,786 83,956 | 84,178 | 84,394 84,708 | 84,958 | 8 
24,930 | 24,938 | 24,945 25,038 | 24,965 | 24,854 24,869 | 24,888 | 24,858 24,865 | 24,891 er 2 
MUNIN ....essosessssessseesee 930 792 852 821 790 772 768 753 743 us be yey 
Oil and gas extraction ... 585 464 518 488 461 446 442 431 422 
5,094 
Construction ....cssccssceseene 4687 | 4,960 | 4,838 | 4,972] 4,974] 4,947 ee oe eb By spt aa 
General building contractors ........ 1,251 1,307 1,298 1,315 1,314 1,299 a ‘ ; ’ ’ ’ 
23 | 19,105 | 19,118 | 19,156 19,214 | 1 
Manufacturing ..............c0cccccecsseeeeeees 19,314 | 19,186 | 19,255 19,245 | 19,201 | 19,135 19,121 19,1 ; ‘ 
Production workers 13,130 | 13,023 | 13,061 | 13,060 13,025 | 12,979 | 12,961 12,971 12,960 | 12,974 | 13,020 13,078 | 1 
71 11,266 | 11,282 11,300 | 1 
Durable goods 11,516 | 11,345 | 11,418 11,415 | 11,378 | 11,307 11,294 | 11,302 | 11,2 4 F 
Production workers .... 7,660 7,495 7,545 7,547 7,519 7,462 7,441 7,458 7,438 7,435 7,452 7,480 
Lumber and wood products .......... 700 727 715 719 719 721 724 729 734 737 743 755 
Furniture and ess seid 493 497 493 494 496 496 498 499 500 500 500 500 503 503 
Stone, clay, and glass products ... 591 595 594 600 599 597 593 592 594 590 591 594 595 om 
Primary metal industries ............... 813 768 787 785 780 761 758 751 749 749 751 53 
Blast furnaces and basic steel 
products 305 283 293 291 288 286 285 272 270 272 271 274 
Fabricated metal products 1,468 1,439 1,450 1,451 1,447 1,440 1,428 1,429 1,433 1,429 1,427 1,430 
Machinery, except electrical .......... 2,182 2,082 2,118 2,111 2,100 2,089 2,079 2,072 2,044 2,039 2,036 2,043 
Electrical and electronic 
equipment 2,207 2,169 2177 2,177 2,175 2,143 2,169 2,168 2,162 2,167 2,166 2,154 
Transportation equipment al ot, 021 1,984 1,989 1,986 1,972 1,974 1,969 1,985 1,979 1,979 1,993 1,990 1,979 1,986 
Motor vehicles and equipment .... 876 843 858 854 839 839 824 839 834 824 837 832 826 836 
Instruments and related products 723 717 726 723 721 717 713 713 713 713 710 707 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 
MIO TEM css ekars sevcigasstateraettseansenny 369 367 369 369 369 369 363 364 363 363 365 371 
Nondurable goods 7,798 7,841 7,837 7,830 7,823 7,828 7,827 7,821 7,834 7,852 7,914 
Production workers 5,470 5,528 5,516 5,513 5,506 5,517 5,520 §,513 5,522 5,539 5,598 
Food and kindred products ........... 1,608 1,641 1,632 1,633 1,640 1,648 1,645 1,642 1,644 1,644 1,657 
Tobacco manufactures .. ‘ 65 61 63 63 62 62 62 59 60 59 60 | 
Textile mill products ...........c0e0 704 709 707 703 705 707 710 711 709 711 727 
Apparel and other textile 
POCUICND scssssusisipivsnnseessnnsdenanctsasenarins 1,125 1,115 wane 1,119 1,113 1,106 1,108 1,108 1,110 1,113 1,116 
Paper and allied products ............. 683 690 688 689 689 690 687 685 691 694 695 
Printing and publishing ...............++ 1,435 1,479 1,469 1,472 1,474 1,477 1,483 1,481 1,485 1,491 1,506 
Chemicals and allied products ......} 1,046 1,027 1,031 1,028 1,024 1,026 1,025 1,026 1,025 1,023 1,021 
Petroleum and coal products ........ 178 164 166 166 166 164 163 163 162 161 159 
Rubber and misc. plastics - 
DROUUICND eaters crttritcancouse i 790 801 804 800 796 797 792 794 797 805 820 
Leather and leather products ....... 166 155 160 157 154 151 152 152 151 151 153 | 
SERVICE-PRODUCING ................... 72,684 | 75,229 | 74,539 | 74,745 | 74,953 | 74,989 | 75,236 | 75,395 | 75,702 | 75,961 76,822 7 
Transportation and public 
utilities ; 5,242 5,286 5,280 5,266 5,265 5,167 5,288 §,255 5,316 5,316 5,389 
Transportation 3,006 3,068 3,053 3,040 3,037 3,035 3,057 3,063 3,088 3,094 3,143 
Communication and public ; 
REND ekercatiss pases aie teiaeD iscscssacsse 2,236 2,218 2,227 2,226 2,228 2,132 2,231 2,192 2,228 2,222 2,246 
Wholesale trade 5,740 5,853 5,841 5,864 5,872 5,829 5,849 5,863 5,859 5,864 5,876 
Durable goods 3,482 3,480 3,485 3,488 3,454 3,483 3,485 3,485 3,489 3,497 
Nondurable goods ... 2,331 2,371 2,361 2,379 2,384 2,375 2,366 2,378 2,374 2,375 2,379 | 
. % 
ee sesnneeenunnnnnes 17,828 | 17,851 | 17,911 | 17,944 | 17,992 | 18,030 | 18,065 | 18,143 18,206 18,376 | | 
Ma prema Sa De Sede MER pe Beh rete 2,350 | 2,354 | 2,359] 2,362] 2,379] 2,367] 2,341] 2,333 | 2,366 | 
ssusssessnersnscsessessceseuencevens H i 917 2,932 2,938 2,951 2,952 ; 
Automotive dealers and service ve are a |" 
BIAUONS Mearcenscisstetesnscse ees 1,892 | 1,954] 1,939] 1,940] 1,944] 1,945] 1,950] 1,962] 1,970] 1,973 1,984 | 
: eae : 1,993 
Eating and drinking places ............ 5,715 5,921 5,868 5,859 5,889 5,918 5,931 5,923 5,948 5,982 6,035 6,092 { 
Finance, insurance, and real | 
estate 5,953 6,305 6,184 6,228 6,261 6,295 6,334 6,364 6,388 6,409 6 ' 
. : ; t ' ’ ’ D : 472 6,518 
Finance .. 2,979 3,159 3,095 3,120 3,137 3,159 3,176 3,192 3,202 3,212 3,220 3,236 3,239 3,248 } 
Insurance ... «| 1,830 1,934 1,900 1,910 1,918 1,927 1,945 1,952 1,962 1,971 1,979 1,990 2,002 2,009 fi 
PROD OSIMG: waassiscrisctiresststdortnasaswisians 1,144 eu 1,189 1,198 1,206 1,209 1,213 1,220 1,224 1,226 1,246 | 1,261 i" 
Services 22,707 | 22,825 | 22,924 | 23,072 | 23,176 | 23,255 | 23,300 | 23,3: ; 
; : ’ ’ ’ D ’ , 5 ,359 | 23,451 | 23,578 i ; 
Business services 4,809 | 4698 | 4,750] 4,755 | 4,792] 4,835 | 4,848 | 4,883] 4908] 4926| 49661 4,990 me 
Health services .... 6,586 6,497 6,511 6,543 6,571 6,601 6,634 6,649 6,677 6,695 6,726 : 6.784 { 
1784 | 
Government 16,735 | 16,699 | 16,711 | 16,720 | 16,682 | 16,597 | 16,628 | 16,774 | 1 
i r j ; ; i i ; 6,870 | 16,890 | 16,928 16,904 
Federal ... 2,899 2,923 2,914 2,899 2,875 2,866 2,875 2,901 2,896 2,899 2,907 2.915 
State .... 3,937 3,927 3,938 3,936 3,927 3,921 3,919 3,932 3,959 3,965 3,983 3,984 i 
9,899 9,849 9,859 9,885 9,880 9,810 9,834 9,941 | 10,015 | 10,026 | 10,038 | 10,021 10,005 [ 
a if 
P = preliminary . 
NOTE: See notes on the data for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. \ 


14. Average weekly hours of production or nonsu 


monthly data seasonally adjusted 


pervisory workers on private nonagricultural payrolls by industry, 


pees 1986 1987 
Industry average 
\ aeaer Tas le alas Pag | 7 

1985 | 1986 | Mar. | Apr. May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb.? |Mar.P 
PRIVATE SECTOR ..........ccsssscssscssssssssssssssssssssesese 34.9] 34.8) 34.9) 348) 34.8] 34.7| 34.7| 34.8] 34.7] 34.7/ 34.8] 346] 34.8] 935.0| 34.8 

CONSTRUCTION oo... csccceccccscssesscssssescessesseesessseesssnes 37.7| 37.5 = = = = = < = = 2 = = ES = 
MANUFACTURING 40.5} 40.7) 40.7/ 40.7| 40.7} 40.6] 40.6] 40.8] 40.8] 40.7] 40.8! 40.8] 41.0| 41.2] 40.9 
Overtime hours 3.3 3.4 3.4 3.4 3.4 3.3 3.4 3:5 3.5 3.5 3.5 3.5 3.6 3.6 3.7 
Durable goods 41.2 41.3 41.4 41.3 41.2 41.2 41.1 41.4 41.4 41.3 41.4 41.3 41.6 41.9 41.6 
Overtime hours ........... 3.5 3.5 3.6 3.6 3.4 3.5 3.5 3.5 3.6 3.6 3.6 3.6 3.7 3.7 3.8 
Lumber and wood products .. 39.9} 40.3) 40.2} 40.3) 40.3} 39.9] 40.1] 40.2} 40.1] 40.3] 40.7] 40.4] 40.7]/ 41.1] 408 
Furniture and fixtures .............0. 39.4) 39.6) 39.4) 39.1) 39.4; 39.4) 39.4] 39.9} 40.0] 39.8] 39.6] 39.6] 40.2! 40.1] 39.8 
Stone, clay, and glass products 41.9 42.3 41.9 42.4 42.3 42.2) 42.2 42.5 42.5 42.3 41.9 42.1 42.9) 43.1 42.5 
Primary metal industrieS ............c.cccccsssessssesseeesnseenne 41.5) 41.9} 41.9) 41.3] 41.7] 41.6] 41.3] 41.9] 42.0] 423] 42.4] 425] 42.7] 428] 427 
Blast furnaces and basic steel products ........... 41.1 41.6) 41.7) 40.5] 41.5) 41.41 41.2) 41.5) 41.6) 423] 425) 42.7] 428) 424) 423 
Fabricated metal products ........c:ccccscscsessecssecesenees 41.3 41.3 41.4 41.2 411 41.1 411 41.2 41.5) 41.2 41.4 41.1 41.5 41.8 41.5 
Machinery except electrical ........ccccccecssssseesesseeesees 41.5 41.6 41.6 41.8 41.8 41.7 41.4 41.7 41.7 41.6 41.7 41.5 42.0 42.1 41.9 
Electrical and electronic equipment 40.6) 41.0) 41.0) 41.1) 41.0] 41.0] 41.1) 41.2} 41.2} 40.9] 41.0! 41.0] 41.0! 41.4/ 40.8 
Transportation equipment............. 42.6) 42.4) 42.7) 421] 41.9) 422) 421] 426) 426] 421] 423] 421] 42.3] 428] 42.7 
Motor vehicles and equipment .. 43.5] 42.7) 43.3) 41.9] 41.8] 42.4) 424) 428] 42,7) 421] 426] 426] 43.2) 43.5| 43.2 
Instruments and related products 41.0} 41.1] 41.3) 41.3] 40.9) 41.0] 408} 41.0) 40.7] 41.4] 41.2! 41.3] 41.2] 41.4] 41.3 

Miscellaneous manufacturing .................. 39.4] 39.6 - - - - - - - - - - - - - 
Nondurable goods 39.6) 39.9} 39.8) 39.9) 39.9} 39.8] 39.8] 40.0] 39.9] 39.9] 40.1| 40.1] 40.1] 40.4] 40.1 
Overtime hours ........... 3.1 3.3 3.2 3.3 3.4 3.2 3.4 3.4 3.3 3.4 3.5 3.5 3.5 3.5 3.5 
Food and kindred products 40.0} 40.0) 39.9) 40.2] 40.2} 40.0] 40.0} 40.3] 39.7] 39.8) 40.0] 39.8} 40.0] 40.1] 40.0 

Tobacco manufactures ... 37.2} 37.6 - = - = = - - = = 5 = = ~ 
Textile mill products ................4 39.7) 41.2} 40.7) 41.3) 41.1] 40.8) 40.9) 41.4) 41.6] 41.5] 41.5] 41.9] 41.7] 423] 42.0 
Apparel and other textile products .. 36.4) 36.7} 36.5) 36.9) 36.5] 36.5] 366] 36.5} 36.7] 36.7) 369] 37.0] 36.9] 37.6] 37.0 
Paper and allied products .............ccccsssessesesseseeseens 43.1} 43.3) 43.5) 43.0) 43.2] 43.1] 43.2] 43.5] 43.0] 43.0] 43.2] 43.4] 43.6] 43.6] 43.3 
Printing and publishing 37.8} 38.0) 38.0) 38.0) 38.0] 37.8] 37.9} 38.0] 38.0] 38.0) 38.1] 3814] 38.0] 38.3] 37.9 
Chemicals and allied products .. 41.9| 42.0) 41.9) 41.9) 42.0] 41.9] 41.9] 421] 42.0] 422) 425] 422) 423] 421] 41.9 
Petroleum and coal products .... 43.0} 43.7) 43.8) 43.6] 43.4) 44.0) 43.5] 44.3) 43.4] 43.7] 43.8] 43.6) 45.0] 44.2] 44.0 

Leather and leather products 37.2} 36.9 - - - = = = = = 5 = = a mo 
TRANSPORTATION AND PUBLIC UTILITIES ..... 39.5) 39.2} 39.6} 39.2} 39.2} 39.1] 39.2} 39.1) 389] 39.1} 39.3) 39.0] 39.1] 39.3] 39.3 
WHOLESALE TRADE ..................ccsssscsscsssssssssssssseeees 38.4) 38.4; 38.5} 38.5} 38.4) 38.3] 38.3] 384) 38.2) 384] 383) 382] 383] 38.4] 38.3 
BABA TRADE, 2s. sscnsssscivcesvsescscnscsipcascneasedscanniectcevexs, 29.4} 29.2 29,2 

MES Wri Coes recs ca i neues sss hous eves cavnh caaiscvanapsuchenstSivesnyee 


- Data not available. 
P = preliminary 


NOTE: See “Notes on the data” for a description of the most recent 
benchmark adjustment. 
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15. Average hourly earnings of productio 
industry 


n or nonsupervisory workers on private nonagricultural payrolls by 


Annual 


1986 


average 

Industry | 
1985 | 1986 | Mar. [ aor. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. Mar.’ 
PRIVATE SECTOR $8.75 | $8.73 | $8.72 | $8.72 | $8.71 $8.69 | $8.70 | $8.81 | $8.81 $8.90 
Seasonally adjusted - - 8.73 | 8.72] 8.73 8.74 8.73 8.77 | 8.76 8.80 8.89 
MINING .......cccccsccesssccssssssssssorssssssscensenscasensenssnsensesenseses 11.98 | 12.45 | 12.35 | 12.43 | 12.44 | 12.50 | 12.46 12.51 | 12.52 | 12.51 12.51 
CONSTRUCTION .........:ccccccsessesesseseeneesensensnsesnnensnees 42.31 | 12.42 | 12.22 | 12.29 | 12.33 | 12.31 | 12.31 12.39 | 12.54 | 12.62 12.57 
MANUFACTURING ..........:.0:ccscsecsessesesseseenentenesnsssensens 953 | 9.73 | 9.72 | 9.70 | 9.71 | 9.70 | 9.74 | 9.68 9.73 | 9.72 9.85 
Durable goods ...........:csccsccsseseeseesnennenres 10.10 | 10.29 | 10.30 | 10.28 | 10.28 | 10.26 | 10.27 | 10.22 10.30 | 10.28 10.39 
Lumber and wood products | 8.22 | 8.37 | 833 | 832] 837] 843 | 836 | 8.40 8.42 | 8.37 8.28 
Furniture and fixtures ...........0+ 717 | 7.44 | 7.35 | 7.36 | 7.39 | 7.46 | 7.44 | 7.46 7.52 | 7.50 7.57 
Stone, clay, and glass products . 9.84 | 10.05 | 9.93 | 10.00 | 10.04 | 10.04 | 10.06 10.07 | 10.11 | 10.10 10.17 
Primary metal industries ...........00 11.68 | 11.93 | 11.99 | 12.00 | 12.02 | 11.94 | 12.06 | 11.85 | 11.92 | 11.84 11.91 
Blast furnaces and basic steel products ...........| 19.34 | 13.82 | 13.60 13.82 | 13.86 | 13.88 | 14.08 | 13.83 | 13.93 | 13.78 13.69 
Fabricated metal Products ........:s:ssscsssseseseeseseeneesess 970 | 9.87 | 9.88 | 9.84] 9.85] 9.68 | 9.84] 9.82) 9.87 | 9.86 9.99 
Machinery, except electrical } 10.56 | 10.58 | 10.55 | 10.55 | 10.55 | 10.57 | 10.57 | 10.58 | 10.56 10.69 
Electrical and electronic equipment .. _| 9.47 | 9.67 | 9.62 | 9.62 | 9.64 | 9.61 | 9.68 | 967] 9.73 | 9.72 9.86 
Transportation EQUIPMENT .......-..:snecseereenesesesnresseees 12.72 | 12.86 | 12.90 | 12.83 | 12.79 | 12.78 | 12.78 | 12.75 | 12.87 | 12.87 12.95 
Motor vehicles and equipment .............ssseseees 13.42 | 13.52 | 13.66 | 13.54 | 13.47 | 13.41 | 13.40 | 13.36 | 13.50 | 13.49 13.61 
Instruments and related products . 9.16 | 9.46] 9.41} 9.41 9.40 | 9.41 9.47 | 9.45 | 9.51 9.54 9.60 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 7.30 | 7.56 | 7.51 7.50 | 7.54 | 7.54 | 7.59 | 7.52 | 7.59] 7.60 7.67 
Nondurable goods ..........:.s:::sscsesesee 8.71 | 8.93] 888} 888| 890] 891 | 899] 893] 896 | 8.95 9.09 
Food and kindred products . 8.57 | 8.74] 8.74] 8.75 | 878 | 874] 8.75 | 865] 865 | 8.68 8.94 
Tobacco manufactures .... 11.94 | 12.77 | 12.76 | 12.84 | 13.38 | 13.68 | 13.48 | 13.44 | 12.21 | 12.10 13.76 
Textile mill products ......... 6.71 | 6.95] 686] 687] 6.88 | 687] 690 | 699] 7.05 | 7.04 7.16 
Apparel and other textile products 5.81 5.80 | 5.81 5.78 | 5.79 | 5.76 | 5.79 | 5.87 | 5.82 5.90 
Paper and allied products 411.14 | 11.03 | 11.05 | 11.12 | 11.15 | 11.81 | 11.17 | 11.20 | 11.20 11.15 
Printing and publishing 9.87 | 9.91 | 9.88 | 9.96 | 10.00 | 10.10 | 10.08 10.17 
Chemicals and allied products 11.82 | 11.89 | 11.94 | 12.04 | 11.99 | 12.03 | 12.08 12.26 
Petroleum and Coal Products .........sscsssesereneeneeees ; : 14.16 | 14.02 | 14.14 | 14.16 | 14.07 | 14.20 | 14.18 14.56 
Rubber and miscellaneous plastics products ......| 8.54 | 8.76 | 8.72] 868] 8.75 | 875 | 882) 861 /| 8.76 | 8.76 8.85 
Leather and leather products ..........:ccsscseseceseneseees 5.82 | 5.90] 5.86 | 5.89] 5.88] 588] 589] 590 | 593 | 5.92 6.04 
TRANSPORTATION AND PUBLIC UTILITIES ..... 11.40 | 11.63 | 11.62 | 11.55 | 11.54 | 11.57 | 11.61 | 11.61 | 11.70 | 11.68 11.78 
WHOLESALE TRADE .............:cc:csssessessesessesesseeneneenes 9.16 | 935] 9.33] 9.29] 9.29] 9.32] 930] 9.32] 9.37 | 9.35 9.51 
RETAIL TRADE 5.94 | 6.02 | 6.03 | 6.01] 600] 599] 597] 5.97 | 6.05] 6.04 6.05 
FINANCE, INSURANCE, AND REAL ESTATE ..... 7.94] 834] 830] 829] 831 | 837] 830] 833 | 8.37] 8.38 8.68 
SERVICES Piece trcetetersescttssscrerees veoresecuccoterinasteartuscs 7.89 | 816] 818] 812] 8.10] 810] 804] 805] 819] 8.22 8.40 


- Data not available. 
P = preliminary 


NOTE: See “Notes on the data” for a description of the most recent 
benchmark revision. 


’ 
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16. Average weekly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonagricultural payrolls by industry 


Annual average 1986 1987 
Industry pi ta? 
1985 1986 Mar. Apr. May June | July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. fb Jan. | Feb.P | Mar.P 
PRIVATE SECTOR i 
moron dollars oe $299.09 | $304.50 | $302.93} $301.71 | $302.58 | $303.98 | $304.15 | $305.37 | $306.59 | $305.71 | $307.10| $308.17 | $305.47 | $306.71 | $307.94 
easonally adjusted . - - 304.68] 303.46} 303.80} 303.28] 302.93) 305.20) 303.97) 305.36] 307.63] 305.17] 307.63} 310.10] 309.37 
Constant (1977) dollars 170.42} 170.88} 171.05) 170.94} 170.85] 170.78] 170.97] 171.36] 171.28] 170.69) 171.28] 171.78] 169.14] 169.17 - 
MINING 519.93} 526.64) 522.41] 522.06} 519.99} 525.00] 518.34) 529.17) 529.60) 527.92] 522.91| 536.76] 542.28) 527.09] 522.92 
CONSTRUCTION ...0........ccsecccsessseecssesssessseesssessseessens 464.09} 465.75} 444.81) 462.10) 467.31| 465.32] 471.47] 475.78] 482.79] 479.56] 459.54] 468.63) 467.37) 459.41| 471.38 
MANUFACTURING 
Current dollars 385.97} 396.01) 395.60) 392.85] 394.23] 395.76) 391.55} 393.98] 398.93] 396.58] 400.57| 409.34] 401.06] 401.47] 402.87 
Constant (1977) dollars ... 219.93) 222.23} 223.38] 222.58] 222.60) 222.34] 220.10] 221.09] 222.87) 221.43] 223.41| 228.17] 222.07] 221.44 - 
Durable goods 416.12} 424.98) 426.42] 423.54] 423.54] 424.76] 417.99] 420.04] 428.48] 424.56] 429.73] 438.88] 430.77] 430.15] 432.22 
Lumber and wood products 327.98] 337.31} 333.20] 334.46] 338.99] 342.26] 334.40] 341.04] 342.69] 338.99] 338.12] 338.58] 331.60] 336.13} 336.17 
Furniture and fixtures ............... 282.50] 294.62} 288.12) 286.30) 288.21] 294.67| 287.93] 298.40} 303.81] 303.00] 300.80] 310.84) 299.77) 297.11| 299.77 
Stone, clay, and glass products .... 412.30] 425.12} 412.10) 425.00) 428.71] 429.71] 427.55| 432.00] 435.74] 431.27] 424.45] 427.14] 424.51| 424.69) 428.16 
Primary metal industries 00.0.0... 484.72} 499.87| 504.78] 499.20] 501.23] 499.09] 495.67] 491.78] 501.83] 496.10} 503.29} 512.13] 505.24] 508.89] 509.75 
Blast furnaces and basic steel products . 548.27] 574.91| 576.84) 569.38) 576.58] 577.41] 582.91} 569.80] 579.49] 571.87] 580.14] 590.54) 578.24) 582.25) 580.46 
Fabricated metal products ........cscssesssssesecseeseeseenee 400.61} 407.63} 409.03) 403.44) 404.84} 408.04] 398.52} 402.62] 410.59] 407.22] 412.10] 421.00] 413.17] 412.17] 414.59 
Machinery, except electrical 427.04] 439.30} 442.24) 437.83) 437.83] 439.94] 431.26] 436.54} 441.19] 438.24] 443.72] 454.76| 445.62) 447.30] 450.05 
Electrical and electronic equipment .. 384.48] 396.47| 395.38} 392.50] 393.31] 394.01] 391.07} 395.50] 401.85} 397.55] 403.65) 414.69) 405.25) 403.85] 403.27 
Transportation equipment ............... 541.87) 545.26] 552.12) 542.71) 537.18] 540.59} 530.37) 531.68] 544.40} 540.54] 549.10} 564.20) 551.65) 550.38) 554.26 
Motor vehicles and equipment .............:cecee 583.77| 577.30} 592.84) 574.10] 567.09) 572.61] 560.12} 555.78| 573.75} 567.93] 575.95] 599.72| 590.54) 584.80) 589.31 
Instruments and related products ........cccceeee 375.56] 388.81] 389.57} 385.81] 382.58] 385.81] 382.59] 384.62] 388.96] 390.19] 398.82] 406.93) 396.34) 397.58] 397.44 
Miscellaneous manufacturing ............sssseseseeeeeees 287.62] 299.38] 299.65) 297.75| 297.08] 298.58] 294.49] 294.78] 300.56| 302.48] 307.53] 310.71} 304.15] 301.45) 302.97 
Nondurable goods ...............cccccsessssessssesseeessssensereees 344.92) 356.31] 352.54} 351.65) 354.22] 355.51] 356.00} 358.09} 360.19} 358.00} 362.70] 368.74] 362.40) 361.49] 363.60 
Food and kindred products «00... 342.80| 349.60] 344.36] 346.50) 352.08} 350.47] 350.00} 352.06] 349.46] 347.20|} 353.36] 358.75| 353.82) 350.16] 353.13 
Tobacco manufactures 444.17| 480.15| 478.50) 469.94] 504.43} 523.94) 483.93] 486.53) 470.09] 473.11] 484.61] 484.82} 482.09] 487.28] 539.39 
Textile mill products ..............0 266.39| 286.34] 278.52} 278.92) 282.08] 283.04] 278.07] 290.78} 295.40} 293.57) 296.23} 302.31} 296.61} 298.03) 300.00 
Apparel and other textile products ... 208.57} 213.23) 211.70) 211.48] 210.97) 213.65) 209.09] 211.91) 215.43] 214.76) 216.88) 219.16] 216.75] 218.52] 218.30 
Paper and allied products ..........s.csssecessessssseseessese 466.34| 482.36] 477.60] 474.05] 479.27| 480.57) 486.33] 483.66] 484.96] 482.72] 484.78] 496.81] 485.90} 481.86] 480.57 
Printing and publishing 367.04| 378.86) 377.19] 374.07) 374.60] 370.50] 374.50] 381.00] 386.83] 384.05) 388.22] 393.43] 382.28] 385.06] 386.46 
Chemicals and allied products 484.36] 502.74] 494.76] 495.26] 499.38] 502.67) 502.07] 501.18) 505.26) 506.15) 517.59) 520.94} 514.79] 512.40] 514.92 
Petroleum and coal products .........:scsse0 604.58] 620.10} 621.41] 615.96] 605.66} 622.16] 618.79] 623.30) 626.22) 621.08) 626.01) 627.53) 643.68} 625.66] 639.18 
Rubber and miscellaneous 
plastics products 350.99] 361.79] 360.14] 356.75) 360.50] 361.38] 357.21| 362.97) 364.42] 362.66) 367.38] 374.78] 368.99] 366.86] 368.16 
Leather and leather products .... 216.50| 217.71] 212.72} 213.81) 215.80] 221.68) 217.93] 216.53) 218.22) 217.86] 222.46) 227.84) 224.92] 222.08) 226.50 
TRANSPORTATION AND PUBLIC 
MMO NEE SD ec siccissssscsssssesesooscsoateqseseveerocovecasdsconcenteniwcices 450.30] 455.90] 457.83] 450.45] 450.06] 455.86] 457.43] 457.43) 457.47| 456.69] 461.78} 459.03] 453.95] 459.81] 460.60 
WHOLESALE TRADE 351.74] 359.04] 357.34] 355.81] 356.74] 358.82] 358.05) 358.82] 358.87) 359.04) 363.26] 363.65) 361.57| 362.90} 362.33 
BRETAIL, TRADE ..............-..20seccccesresseesscorssesesssneosoesoes 174.64| 175.78] 174.27| 173.69] 174.60] 176.71] 178.50] 178.50] 176.66] 175.16] 176.64] 178.48) 172.39) 173.92) 174.24 
FINANCE, INSURANCE, AND REAL : 
ee FAAP tks tx fe buahcs obcncesseseiessoteoe seacasstlecuvaa@andess 289.02} 304.41| 304.61] 301.76] 301.65] 306.34] 302.95] 304.88} 304.67} 306.71) 313.42} 309.64| 313.17] 317.92] 315.95 
EAA RSs aya Ce iainctairiossnceuavaccven tuustorve@stscsoidsveesbaeace 256.43| 265.20| 265.03] 263.09] 262.44] 264.06] 263.71] 264.04] 264.54] 266.33} 269.24) 269.24) 269.19) 271.32) 270.48 


- Data not available. 
P = preliminary 


NOTE: See “Notes on 


revision. 


the data” for a description of the most recent benchmark 


17. The Hourly Earnings Index for production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonagricultural payrolls by 


industry 


Industry 


PRIVATE SECTOR (in current dollars) 


Mining’ ...... 
Construction . 
Manufacturing 
Transportation and public utilities . 
Wholesale trade’ 
Retail trade 
Finance, insurance, and real estate’ 


Services 


PRIVATE SECTOR (in constant dollars) 


Not seasonally adjusted Seasonally adjusted 
re 
Mar. Jan. Feb. Mar. Mar. Nov. Dec. Jan. 
1986 1987 1987° 1987° 1986 1986 1986 1987 
168.5 171.3 171.8 171.8 168.5 170.8 170.6 170.7 
180.1 182.0 180.5 181.0 - - - - 
148.3 152.0 151.0 152.6 149.2 154.0 153.9 151.7 
171.9 174.1 174.2 174.3 171.8 173.2 173.5 173.4 
169.8 172.1 173.2 172.8 170.2 171.2 171.2 Lass) 172.5 173.0 
171.9 174.9 175.8 175.3 - - - - - - 
157.7 158.8 159.1 159.1 157.4 159.3 159.3 158.4 158.6 158.8 
179.2 184.7 187.4 187.0 - - - - - - 
174.0 178.0 178.8 178.9 174.0 176.6 175.8 176.9 178.1 178.9 
95.2 94.8 94.7 - 95.0 95.3 95.0 94.4 94.4 - 


1 This series is not seasonally adjusted because the seasonal component is small 
relative to the trend-cycle, irregular components, or both, and consequently cannot 


be separated with sufficient precision. 
- Data not available. 


P = preliminary. 
NOTE: See “Notes on the data” for a description of the most recent benchmark 
revision. 
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18. Indexes of diffusion: industries in which employment increased, data seasonally adjusted 


(In percent) 


Time span and year 


Over 1-month span: it 


Over 3-month span: 


1985 .... 
1986 . rete : 2 
TE CY/ cesahtianenes 62.7 57.3 - ~ = = 


Over 6-month span: 


- Data not available. spans. Data for the 2 most recent months shown in each span 


are preliminary. 


NOTE: Figures are the percent of industries with employment rising. (Half of See the “Definitions” in this section. See “Notes on the data” for a description of 


the unchanged components are counted as rising.) Data are centered within the the most recent benchmark revision. 


19. Annual data: Employment status of the noninstitutional population 


(Numbers in thousands) 


Employment status 1978 1986 
Noninstitutional population ..........:scsssecessseseeteneeeeees 163,541 | 166,460 | 169,349 | 171,775 | 173,939 | 175,891 | 178,080 | 179,912 | 182,293 
Labor force: 
Total (number) 103,882 | 106,559 | 108,544 | 110,315 | 111,872 | 113,226 | 115,241 | 117,167 | 119,540 
Percent of population 63.5 64.0 64.1 64.2 64.3 64.4 64.7 65.1 65.6 
Employed: 
Total (number) 97,679 | 100,421 | 100,907 | 102,042 | 101,194 | 102,510 | 106,702 | 108,856 | 111,303 
Percent of population ... 59.7 60.3 59.6 59.4 58.2 58.3 59.9 60.5 61.1 
Resident Armed Forces 1,631 1,597 1,604 1,645 1,668 1,676 1,697 1,706 1,706 
Civilian 
Total 96,048 98,824 99,303 | 100,397 99,526 | 100,834 | 105,005 | 107,150 | 109,597 
Agriculture .............. 3,387 3,347 3,364 3,368 3,401 3,383 3,321 3,179 3,163 
Nonagricultural industries 92,661 95,477 95,938 97,030 96,125 97,450 | 101,685 | 103,971 | 106,434 
Unemployed: 
Total (number) 6,202 6,137 7,637 8,273 10,678 10,717 8,539 8,312 8,237 
Percent of labor force 6.0 5.8 7.0 76 9.5 9.5 7.4 7A 6.9 
Not in labor force (MUMbER) ........cscce-ssesssscsesseesseeses 59,659 59,900 60,806 61,460 62,067 62,665 62,839 62,744 62,752 


20. Annual data: Employment levels by industry 


(Numbers in thousands) 


Industry 


Total employment 86,697 | 89,823 | 90,406 | 91,156 90,200 | 94,496 | 97,614 
Private sector ......... 71,026 | 73,876 | 74,166 | 75,126 74,330 | 78,472 | 81,199 
Goods-producing 25,585 | 26,461 | 25,658 | 25,497 23,334 | 24,727 | 24,930 
Mining ............. 851 958 1,027 1,139 952 966 930 
Construction .. 4,229 4,463 4,346 4,188 3,948 4,383 4,687 
Manufacturing 20,505 | 21,040 | 20,285 | 20,170 18,434 | 19,378 | 19,314 


Service-producing 61,113 | 63,363 | 64,748 | 65,659 66,866 | 69,769 | 72,684 
Transportation and public utilities 4,923 5,136 5,146 5,165 4,954 5,159 5,242 
Wholesale trade ..... 4,969 5,204 5,275 5,358 5,268 §/555 5,740 
Retail trade 14,573 | 14,989 | 15,035 | 15,189 15,613 | 16,545 | 17,360 
Finance, insurance, and real estate 4,724 4,975 5,160 5,298 5,468 5,689 5,953 
SANVICOS Trattoria ys corso itis seacsavovint thane, 16,252 | 17,112 | 17,890 | 18,619 19,694 | 20,797 | 21,974 
Government ...... 15,672 | 15,947 | 16,241 | 16,031 15,869 | 16,024 | 16,415 

Federal ... 2,753 2,773 2,866 2,772 2,774 2,807 2,875 
State ... 3,474 3,541 3,610 3,640 3,662 3,734 3,848 
9,446 9,633 9,765 9,619 9,434 9,482 9,692 


NOTE: See “Notes on the data” for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 


100,167 
83,432 
24,938 

792 
4,960 
19,186 


75,229 
5,286 
5,853 

17,978 
6,305 

23,072 


16,735 
2,899 
3,937 
9,899 


21. Annual data: Average hours and earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on nonagricultural 
payrolls, by industry 


Private sector 
PAVGIAGE IWOOKIY MOUS 24, acencsccivescorsazecocsetuszecosncovssicesccicpsassonsctens 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars) 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars) 


Mining 
Average weekly hours 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars) ... 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars) 


Construction 
Average weekly hours 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars) 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars) 


Manufacturing 
Average weekly hours 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars) 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars) ...........ccceseseseseeseeeeree 


Transportation and public utilities 
Average weekly hours 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars) ... 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars) 


Wholesale trade 
Average weekly hours .... 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars) ... 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars) «0.0... 


Retail trade 
Average weekly hours 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars) 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars) 


Finance, insurance, and real estate 
AVEFAQeLWOGKIY NOUPS |.<..:..sessecsercsacoenectcscestesecovostocsusonissevserer 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars) 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars) .. 


Services 

Average weekly hours 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars) ... oe 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars) «0.0... 


35.2 
8.32 
292.86 


43.3 
11.63 
503.58 


37.8 
12.13 
458.51 


40.7 
9.19 
374.03 


39.4 
11.12 
438.13 


38.5 
8.89 
342.27 


29.8 
5.85 
174.33 


36.5 
7.63 
278.50 


32.6 
7.59 
247.43 
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22. Employment Cost Index, compensation,’ by occupation and industry group 


(June 1981=100) 


1984 1985 1986 Percent change 
4 3 12 
‘ months pe 
Series Mar. | June | Sept. ended | e 
Dec. 1986 
Civilian WOKE 2 ..........:sscescecessssssesessesesscsneeesncsnsnsseanennensonescnsenees 130.6 131.5 133.0 
Workers, by occupational group: 
White-collar workers ses ; oy : a bag a 
Blue-collar workers ..... 133.1 13 3, 7 13 5, y 36 
Service occupations ... ; : - 3 
ahead 1269] 1281 | 1288 5| 32 
joods-producing 7 1293 6 33 
Manufacturing ..... 127.7 128. : 7 Ss 
Service-producing 132.9 133.7 135.6 i 3.8 
Services 138.8 139.4 142.4 8 47 
‘ie B = = - ne 47 
Health se 11 
Hospitals ........ssse00 = = = i F 
ble aainletation hes 136.8 138.0 140.6 Er 5.0 
Nonmanufacturing 131.9 132.8 134.6 6 3.7 
Private industry WOFKEPS ...........::ccscssessecsesseesseseenteneeneeneeneentens 122.7 124.2 125.2 126.8 127.5 128.9 129.9 130.8 6 3.2 
Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collar WOrke@YS .....:s:cssssscssssorssssvcsrssasssensonessssnesscensavenseses 123.9 125.8 127.1 128.8 129.8 131.3 132.5 133.5 6 3.5 
Professional specialty and technical occupations ........... - = = ~ - - - - Li 3.6 
Executive, administrative, and managerial occupations - - - - - - ~ - 8 41 
Sales occupations = - - = - - - - - -1 - 
Administrative support occupations, including 

clerical = - 3 = = - - - Fi 3.6 

Blue-collar workers — 120.6 121.9 122.8 124.0 124.4 125.7 126.3 127.2 5 27 
Precision production, craft, and repair occupation .. - = - - - - - - F- 29 
Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors . - - - - - - - - 6 27 
Transportation and material moving occupations .... - - - - - - - - | 27 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and laborers .... - - - - - - - - 6 24 

SOPVICG OCCUPA LONG) rteiscsics sazscvucscaszarstiecssrescescdeamereciecasecstnvihe 125.7 126.3 126.5 128.8 129.5 130.9 131.1 132.3 9 31 

Workers, by industry division: 

Goods-producing ... Sra neaesYs coseaspaparsiaswi'esacatoapeasaniveettiaids 121.2 123.0 123.8 124.6 125.3 126.7 127.8 128.6 5 
Construction ...... - - ~ - - = = = 2 
Manufacturing 122.0 123.9 124.6 125.5 126.0 127.7 128.7 129.3 6 

Durables ....... - - - - = = = = 5 
Nondurables . - - - = ~ “ rs = 7 

Service-producing ............ 123.9 125.2 126.4 128.7 129.4 130.8 131.6 132.7 6 
Transportation and public utilities . - - - - - = = o | 

Transportation - - - - - = z = sé 
Public utilities - - cs] = & = i ~ 7 

Wholesale and retail trade . - - - - - - - - 5 
Wholesale trade ............ - - - - - - - - 1.0 
Retail trade ...... a = s = be P * ‘; 3 

Finance, insuran ‘ F = = < = = = a 2 8 

SOMICR fans cicccstusessseeivenes R s = = * pod = ~ 1.0 
Health services ie ms - x ~ - é & 13 

Hospitals = 2 s es Ag 2 3 J 12 

INOnManUfaQtURi ng crecesscescrausatosaayosciinrs-sshosysseassisypsssstuscohsaisy 123.1 124.4 125.6 127.6 128.4 129.7 130.6 131.7 

State and local government Worker ............c:cccsceccsessseseeene 130.1 131.7 132.0 136.5 137.5 138.9 139.7 143.6 
Workers, by occupational group: 
WMite-CONBT WOTK OIG xsicostssteisesstavessesaososisnstansuxesdexasehesenciaseaasss 131.1 132.5 132.9 137.6 138.6 140.0 140.5 145.0 


Blue-collar workers 
Workers, by industry division: 
RSGI MICOS | aac aaqheuscaaoeosisnaratea teas chess vowvarenacscoteeuehesueicvstoastesehe teboys 131.3 132.8 133.2 137.9 139.1 140.4 140.8 | 145.5 


Hospitals and other services* 129.2 131.1 131.5 134.1 135.2 136.8 137.9 139.4 
Health services .......... ; 


OMOOIS Fates stcsssssnatsycivsaicrisies 
Elementary and secondary .. 
Public administration? 


125.9 128.1 128.5 131.9 132.7 134.7 136.3 138.5 


132.0 133.4 133.7 139.1 140.3 141.5 141.7 147.6 
133.5 134.4 134.6 140.9 142.0 143.0 143.2 149.4 
128.6 130.1 130.3 134.2 134.8 136.8 138.0 140.6 


' Cost (cents per hour worked) measured in the Employment Cost Index 3 Consist of legislati judici ini: i [ 
I legislative, judicial, administrative, and regulato’ ivitie 
consists of wages, salaries, and employer cost of employee benefits. ‘ Includes, for example, library, social, and health services. ma see 
Consist of private industry workers (excluding farm and household workers) - Data not available. : 


and State and local government (excluding Federal Government) workers. 


23. Employment Cost Index, wages and salaries, by occupation and industry group 


(June 1981 =100) 


Series 


RS UMEYE WECHERGN So eo see rc cevavtep ccc cacchatsscssteasoissivessseuvazessonusvenssseratess 
Workers, by occupational group: 
White-collar workers 
Blue-collar workers 
Service occupations .... 


Workers, by industry division 
Goods-producing .... 
Manufacturing ... 
Service-producing .. 
Services .......... 
Health services . 
Hospitals ............... 
Public administration 2 
Nonmanufacturing 


Private industry WOrKELS .............ccccccceceseesesssenerereteneteneeetees 
Workers, by occupational group: 

WYRIBS=COM AN WOPKETS .cc-0-seansaaterecessscucaswasnsstiuanessniesaasinypromnaeve 
Professional specialty and technical occupations 
Executive, administrative, and managerial 
PICCUD AU ONS occ anecersensececeeneensnsncaicarasieoscsenyneerdieckarasesshancaen 
SAIS OCCUPARLIONS iserasecsccasescacetsuveseclocacsctussenepeaencecersencense 
Administrative support occupations, including 
ITATNCS EAU rey crea cae ced ius tata ue pesucasens eb asc rb vss oe gaanso eno nsescnedeecerorscseae 


Blue-collar workers 
Precision production, craft, and repair 
OCCUPATIONS <..25.scccasecseetssnncscsessvescusnssnesenesencurersensstsavaecers 
Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors . 
Transportation and material moving occupations ........ 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and 
laborers eee 
Service occupations 


Workers, by industry division: 
Goods-producing 
GOMSTUCHON oio.t.-.ceceserseccccsoeses 
Manufacturing .... 

Durables ....... 
Nondurables . 
Service-producing ...... 
Transportation and public utilities 
Transportation 
Public utilities ........ 
Wholesale and retail trade .. 
Wholesale trade ........ 
Retail trade 
Finance, insurance, and real estate 
OT COS ieaeatec tera <adatanny st esasbst Vosadannars> BS 
Health SErViC@S .......cses.ccevcerese-seccsonsssssessecensssnsssasannsaccooss 
Hospitals 


NOMmManufacturing ........-..-eseccsecsecsscsneressccnssncencententeneeneenes 


State and local government WOFkeTS ..............:seeeees 
Workers, by occupational group 
White-collar workers ... 
Blue-collar workers 
Workers, by industry division 
Services 
Hospitals and other Services 2 ....csssssesssssssssseesseeeeesennnees 
Health S€rvices ...........:esececssssssssssssssnersssssnenessceensesseneneeae 
SGHOONS «ness pecesessexsesseccsenes 
Elementary and secondary 
Public administration ® ........-.. 


1 Consists of private industry workers (excluding farm and household workers) 
and State and local government (excluding Federal Government) workers. 
2 Consists of legislative, judicial, administrative, and regulatory activities. 


1984 1985 1986 Percent change 
3 12 
months | months 
Dec. Mar. June Sept. Dec. Mar June Sept. Dec. ended ended 
Dec. 1986 

121.7 123.1 124.2 126.3 127.0 128.3 129.3 130.7 131.5 0.6 3.5 
123.5 125.2 126.4 128.8 129.8 131.2 132.4 134.1 135.0 ah 4.0 
118.2 119.3 120.5 122.0 122.3 123.4 124.1 125.0 125.6 5 ah 
124.3 124.8 125.3 128.0 128.6 129.8 130.0 131.7 132.8 8 3.3 
118.8 120.3 121.5 122.5 123.1 124.4 125.6 126.3 127.0 6 3.2 
119.5 121.0 122.3 123.2 123.8 125.3 126.5 127.2 127.9 6 3.3 
123.4 124.7 125.8 128.6 129.4 130.7 131.5 133.4 134.2 6 3.7 
128.9 129.7 130.5 134.2 134.8 136.4 137.0 139.9 141.1 9 4.7 
= = = = = = - - - 1.2 4.8 

= = x = ms = = = = 1.2 = 
125.7; 127.0 127.2 131.4 132.0 133.8 134.6 137.5 138.1 4 46 
122.6 123.9 125.0 127.6 128.4 129.6 130.4 132.2 133.0 6 3.6 
120.6 122.0 123.3 124.9 125.6 126.8 127.9 128.8 129.5 5 3.1 
122.3 124.0 125.5 127.3 128.3 129.6 131.1 132.0 132.7 5 3.4 
127.3 127.7 128.7 131.2 131.5 132.7 134.0 135.4 136.4 7 3.7 
122.2 123.8 126.5 127.7 128.4 130.5 132.1 132.4 133.5 8 4.0 
111.6 116.3 117.4 119.3 122.5 122.4 124.3 125.2 124.9 -.2 2.0 
122.9 124.7 125.6 127.1 127.9 129.6 130.8 131.7 132.7 8 3.8 
118.0 119.1 120.3 121.7 122.0 123.1 123.7 124.5 125.1 5 2.5 
119.4 120.8 122.0 123.7 123.8 125.3 125.7 126.7 127.4 6 2.9 
117.9 118.9 120.1 121.1 121.6 122.6 123.6 124.1 124.9 6 2.7 
114.0 114.5 ATS:7, alidace 117.8 118.0 118.9 119.8 120.1 3 2.0 
115.9 116.7 118.5 118.6 119.8 120.0 120.3 120.9 121.4 4 1.3 
123.7 123.8 124.4 126.3 126.6 128.0 128.0 128.9 130.1 9 2.8 
118.7 120.2 121.4 122.3 122.9 124.2 125.4 126.1 126.8 6 3.2 
114.4 115.5 116.6 117.3 117.9 118.3 119.8 120.5 120.8 2 2.5 
119.5 121.0 122.3 123.2 123.8 125.3 126.5 127.2 127.9 6 3.3 
119.1 120.6 122.0 122.7 123.4 124.8 125.8 126.4 127.2 6 3.1 
120.2 121.6 122.6 124.0 124.6 126.1 127.9 128.5 129.3 6 3.8 
122.1 123.4 124.8 127.0 127.8 129.0 129.9 130.9 131.6 2) 3.0 
120.7 121.7 122.8 124.8 125.2 126.3 126.6 127.3 127.5 2 1.8 
ts y = = = - - - - -.3 1.3 
= = = = - - - - Al 2.5 
118.1 118.8 121.1 122.7 123.7 124.5 125.8 126.5 126.9 3 2.6 
122.9 123.7 126.8 127.7 128.3 129.7 131.2 131.8 133.1 1.0 3.7 
116.2 116.9 118.9 120.8 121.9 122.5 123.7 124.4 124.5 al 24 
115.8 122.0 121.7 124.1 126.5 126.6 128.0 129.0 130.0 8 2.8 
129.5 129.9 131.0 133.9 134.1 136.2 136.9 138.2 139.5 9 4.0 
2 = = S, = - - - - 1.5 5.1 

= = = = = 2 = 5 = 1.5 = 
121.2 122.6 123.9 125.9 126.6 127.7 128.7 129.7 130.4 5 3.0 
127.1 128.4 128.7 133.2 134.2 135.5 136.0 140.4 141.4 7 5.4 
128.0 129.3 129.6 134.3 135.3 136.6 137.0 141.8 142.8 rtd 5.5 
122.5 124.2 124.5 127.9 128.4 130.4 131.9 134.5 135.1 4 5.2 
128.1 129.4 129.7 134.5 135.6 136.8 137.1 142.1 143.3 8 BY / 
125.9 TAC 128.0 130.2 130.9 132.4 133.3 135.8 137.3 Ail 4.9 
- - - - - - - - - 0 41 
128.7 129.9 130.2 135.8 137.0 138.0 138.2 144.1 145.1 A 5.9 

A] 
4 


3 Includes, for example, library, social and health services. 
- Data not available. 
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24. Employment Cost Index, private nonfarm workers, by bargaining status, region, and area size 


3 129 


(June 1981 = 100) 


F months | moj 
Series June ended | ended 
Dec. 1986 
COMPENSATION 


Workers, by bargaining status’ 

Uni .3 24 
non Z eee: 2 1 8 
Goods-producing .. . 
Service- i 5 25 

Producing . 3 19 
Manufacturing ....... 3 23 
Nonmanufacturing ‘ 

Nonunion 7‘ 1 
Goods-producing .. 7 34 
Service-producing . ‘3 
Manufacturing ....... S y 
Nonmanufacturing r 4 

Workers, by region ' 

Northeast 41 

South 3.3 

Midwest (formerly North Central) . 28 

West 23 

Workers, by area size ' 
Metropolitan areas 3.2 
Other areas 3.2 
WAGES AND SALARIES 
Workers, by bargaining status ° 

Union secs 2 2.0 
Goods-producing .. 2 17 
Service-producing . 3 24 
Manufacturing ... 4 18 
Nonmanufacturing 2 22 

Nonunion ae 35 
Goods-producing .. 6 3.9 
Service-producing . 7 34 
Manufacturing ....... 8 44 
Nonmanufacturing 6 3.2 

Workers, by region ' } 

NORINCO occ eise- caste spe catosasesenscocscsnsccesertecsstzs | 

South 


Midwest (formerly North Central) . 
West 


| 


eS 


Workers, by area size’ 
Metropolitan areas .. 


Other areas 
’ The indexes are calculated differently from those for the occupation and Monthly Labor Review Technical Note, “Estimation procedures for 
industry groups. For a detailed description of the index calculation, see the Employment Cost Index,” May 1982. 


25. Specified compensation and wage adjustments from contract settlements, and effective wage adjustments, private 
industry collective bargaining situations covering 1,000 workers or more (in percent) 


Annual average Quarterly average 
Measure 1985 1986 
1984 1985 ie 
| i] Wl IV | I Wl IV 
Specified adjustments: 
Total compensation ' adjustments, ? settlements 
covering 5,000 workers or more: 
First year of contract aenesatia sets rs iaesteresasvovcntkckasxartes 3.6 2.6 3.6 3:5 2.0 2.0 0.6 0.7 0.7 en 
Annual rate over life of Contract .........c.ceseseeeee 2.8 2.7 2.7 3.4 3.0 1.4 1.2 1.6 Ave 2.4 
Wage adjustments, settlements covering 1,000 
workers or more: 
First year of contract 2.4 2.3 3.3 2.5 2.0 21 8 1.3 8 2.0 
Annual rate over life of contract 2.4 2.7 3.2 2.8 3.1 1.9 1.5 2.0 1.5 21 
Effective adjustments: 

Total effective wage adjustment ° ... 3.7 3.3 7 8 te 5 6 7 5 3 
From settlements reached in perio 8 7 1 2 2 1 4.0 2 1 2 
Deferred from settlements reached in earlier 
PSTNOS eect sczecs ce aese ses eu cckzerosstca nc gubosibacenstesavsniasawuneee 2.0 1.8 6 5 45 2 4 6 5 2 
From cost-of-living-adjustments clauses 9 ae 1 1 4 1 2 AW) 4.0 1 


i Compensation includes wages, salaries, and employers’ cost of employee compensation or wages. 
benefits when contract is negotiated. 3 Because of rounding, total may not equal sum of parts. 
2 Adjustments are the net result of increases, decreases, and no changes in 4 Between —0.05 and 0.05 percent. 


26. Average specified compensation and wage adjustments, major collective bargaining settlements in private 
industry situations covering 1,000 workers or more during 4-quarter periods (in percent) 


Average for four quarters ending-- 


Measure 1985 1986 
| i} Wl IV | ia ll Wi IV 
Specified total compensation adjustments, settlements covering 5,000 
workers or more, all industries: 
First year of contract 3.4 3.4 3.1 2.6 2.3 1.4 0.9 fal 
Annual rate over life of contract 2.6 2.7 2.7 PAT f 2.5 2.0 1.4 1.6 
Specified wage adjustments, settlements covering 1,000 workers or 
more: 
All industries 
First year of contract 2.4 2.4 2.4 2.3 2.0 1.6 Ae, 12 
Contracts with COLA clauses .. 2.5 2.3 1.9 1.6 1.6 1.8 2.2 1.9 
Contracts without COLA clauses 2.4 2.4 2.7 2.7 2.2 ko 8 9 
Annual rate over life of contract ... 2.3 2.4 2.5 2.7 2.5 2.2 1:7, 1.8 
Contracts with COLA clauses ..... 1.3 1.5 1.8 2.5 2.5 2.5 2.0 is 
Contracts without COLA clauses 2.8 2.8 3.0 2.8 2.5 eal 1.6 1.8 
Manufacturing 
First year of contract 2.1 2.0 1.5 8 8 1 -1 -1.2 
Contracts with COLA clauses .. 2.0 1.9 aes) 8 8 7 1.1 “ne 
Contracts without COLA clauses ms 2.5 2.2 1.5 9 9 -.4 -2.0 -2.8 
Annual rate over life of contract ............. es 1.4 1.5 1.6 1.8 1.8 1.4 a 2 
Contracts with COLA clauses ............... a 9 1.0 1.4 2.1 21 2.0 deal 9 
Contracts without COLA clauses 3.2 3.0 2.4 1.6 1.5 9 -1 -.2 
Nonmanufacturing 
First year of contract 2.6 ets 3.2 3.3 2.8 2.6 | 2.0 
Contracts with COLA clauses ................ * 5.1 4.3 4.0 3.6 3.5 3.4 Pa 21 
Contracts without COLA clauses 2.4 2.5 3.0 3.3 2.7 2.4 1.9 2.0 
Annual rate over life of contract .... as 2.8 2.9 3.3 3.3 3.0 2.8 2.3 2.3 
Contracts with COLA clauses ................ 7a 4.0 3.8 3.9 3.6 3.6 3.3 2.5 2.1 
Contracts without COLA clauses : 27, 2.8 3.2 3.3 2.8 2.6 2.2 2.4 
Construction 
First year of contract 1.4 1.0 1.5 1.6 2.3 2.3 2.2 
Contracts with COLA clauses 4 9.2 (') (') (‘) pa 1.4 1.4 
Contracts without COLA clauses 1.0 () (') (') 2.4 2.4 2.3 
Annual rate over life of contract ... 1.7 ied 2 2.2 2.5 2.6 2.5 
Contracts with COLA clauses ..... 1.2 1.6 1.6 
Contracts without COLA clauses 


1 Data do not meet publication standards. 
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27. Average effective wage adjustments, private industry collective bargaining situations covering 1,000 
workers or more during 4-quarter periods (in percent) 


Average for four quarters ending-- 


Effective wage adjustment 1985 “ | 
sel 
i Hl IV 
. ‘mmo 
tepelae's 3.5 3.5 3.3 I 
From settlements reached in period .... : . ¥ 4 6" ke 
Deferred from settlements reached in earlier period M . y 
From cost-of-living-adjustments clauses E qi 
oe analy receiving changes: bs is 55 ‘0 
From settlements reached in period .... ; 2.9 ed a 7 
Deferred from settlements reached in earlier period 3.9 3 - i 
From cost-of-living-adjustments clauses 


1 Because of rounding, total may not equal sum of parts. 


1986 


5 5 ; 

1.6 4.7 7 
2 2 

‘J 

} 

3.1 2.8 t 
1.7 1.6 

3.8 3.9 ; 


28. Specified compensation and wage adjustments from contract settlements, and effective wage adjustments, State and 
local government collective bargaining situations covering 1,000 workers or more (in percent) 


Measure 


Specified adjustments: 


Total compensation ' adjustments, 2 settlements covering 5,000 workers or more: 


Wage adjustments, settlements covering 1,000 workers or more: 


First year of contract 
Annual rate over life of contract 


Effective adjustments: 
Total effective wage adjustment ° 

From settlements reached in period ......... 
Deferred from settlements reached in earlier periods . 
From cost-of-living-adjustment clauses 


' Compensation includes wages, salaries, 
benefits when contract is negotiated. 


? Adjustments are the net result of increases, decrease: 


compensation or wages. 


29. Work stoppages involving 1,000 workers or more 


and employers’ cost of employee 


S, and no changes in 


3 Because of rounding, total ma 


1984 


* Less than 0.05 percent. 


in ‘Total economy’ measure of strike idleness,"' Monthly Labor Review, Oc 


Annual totals 1986 
Measure — 
| 1985 | 1986 y Mar. Apr. May | June i July bie Aug. 

Number of stoppages: 

Beginning in period .... 54 69 2 4 6 11 13 10 

In effect during period ... 61 72 8 8 10 15 22 22 
Workers involved: 

Beginning in period (in 

GUS EGS) | carirecsssstegreee silos icisciooes 323.9 533.1 11.2 7.2 29.7 198.0 46.7 113.3 

In effect during period (in 

thousands) 584.1 899.5 39.7 18.3 41.9 206.8 83.1 153.0 
Days idle: 

Number (in thousands) ... 7,079.0) 11,861.0 367.5 287.1 296.9) 3,677.0 859.1] 1,371.6 

Percent of estimated working 

UNG! Aencrctsty uniatertaneaeaintcia. 03 05 02 01 01 18 04 .07 

' Agricultural and government employees are included in the total employed and total 
working time: private household, forestry, and fishery employees are excluded, An expla- pp. 54-56. 


nation of the measurement of idleness as a percentage of the total time worked is found 


P =preliminary 


1,225.6 


06 


y not equal sum of parts. 


Annual average 


4.2 6.2 
5.1 6.0 
1 
t 
4.6 5.7. 
5.4 5.7 
5.7 55° 
41 24 
1.6 3.0 
(‘) 


tp ac 


30. Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers: U.S. city average, by expenditure category and commodity or 
service group; and CPI for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers, all items 


(1967=100, unless otherwise indicated) 


Annual 
average 


Series 
Apr. May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX FOR ALL URBAN CONSUMERS: 


Food and beverages ... 


OO cscs; -sssssrssssicase 


Cereals and bakery products ... 
Meats, poultry, fish, and eggs... 
Dairy products .........ccses 
Fruits and vegetables 
Other foods at home 
Sugar and sweets . 
Fats and oils ............. 
Nonalcoholic beverages .. 
Other prepared foods 
Food away from home . 
Alcoholic beverages 


Housing 
Shelter 
Renters’ costs (12/82=100). 
Rent, residential ... 
Other renters’ costs ... 
Homeowners’ costs (12/82= 100) 
Owners’ equivalent rent (12/82= 100) 
Household insurance (12/82= 100) 
Maintenance and repairs .........:.000 
Maintenance and repair services ... 
Maintenance and repair commodities 
Fuel and other utilities 
RORIEN Secerers iceusvasntaanavasoras axons 
Fuel oil, coal, and bottled gas 
Gas (piped) and electricity ... 
Other utilities and public services ..... 
Household furnishings and operations 
HousefurnishingS ........:cscssseecesecrseee 
Housekeeping supplies 
Housekeeping services 


(AD PANEl ANG UPKCCD occ cn acco ccccsscsssustnscucnssessssresecosensonecenronscsenssadeanenesnuse 
Apparel commodities 
Men's and boys’ apparel . 
Women’s and girls’ apparel 
Infants’ and toddlers’ apparel . 
FROORWOON, iiessescccccsscassecssciscxeacevs 
Other apparel commodities . 
Apparel services 


Transportation 
Private transportation 
New vehicles 
New cars 
Used cars . 
Motor fuel . 
Gasoline .........00 
| Maintenance and repair ... 
Other private transportation ... 
Other private transportation commodities : ‘ : ! : : 4 4 : i ; : i i : 
Other private transportation SCrViCeS ........--ssececsessesesesseseseesnens 312.8| 333.9] 330.3] 330.9] 330.4] 332.8] 334.6) 334.6] 332.3) 339.3) 344.1] 344.5) 347.7) 346.7 
Public transportation 


Medical care 
Medical care commodities .... 
Medical care services ..... 

Professional services ... 
Hospital and related services 


Entertainment 
Entertainment commodities .. 
Entertainment Services... 


Other goods and services 
Tobacco products 
Personal care 

Toilet.goods and personal care appliances .. 
Personal Care SEPICES «......:.seseseeerereeeees 
Personal and educational expenses .. 
School books and supplies ........... 
Personal and educational services 
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30. Continued— Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers: U.S. city average, by expenditure category and commodity or 
service group; and CPI for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers, all items 


(1967=100, unless otherwise indicated) 


Series 


Annual 1986 1987 
average sist 
Jul Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. 
4985 | 1986 Mar. | Apr. June uly 9 p 
——— 


Food and beverages 
Commodities less food and beverages 
Nondurables less food and beverages .. 
Apparel COMMOGItIES .............-.ceceeseeeceseeseee 
Nondurables less food, beverages, and apparel nk 
DWP aD es eee ccna ctecrtssaserccrtintren es cccsatnaes staat ontasctsscttonternsctvsithsavensncee 


Services 
Rent of shelter (12/82= 100) ... 
Household services less rent of shelter (12/82=100) .... 
Transportation services 
Medical care services . 
Other services 


Special indexes: 

All items less food 
All items less shelter ... 
All items less homeowners’ costs (12/82= 100) . 
All items less medical care ............... 
Commodities less food .... 
Nondurables less food ........... 

Nondurables less food and apparel 
Nonidtirables 5. issccctstscctsesiescsssscessstaedes 
Services less rent of shelter (12/82 
Services less medical care ........ 
Energy cccteerasanctcncavieies 
All items less energy 0... 
All items less food and energy . 
Commodities less food and energy .. 
Energy commodities .... 
Services less energy .... 


Purchasing power of the consumer dollar: 
1967 = $100 
1957-59 = $100 ......... 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX FOR URBAN WAGE EARNERS 
AND CLERICAL WORKERS: 
All items 


Food at home ...... i 
Cereals and bakery product ..........ccscsssssssssssssssssssssesessssessssee.... 
Meats, poultry, fish, and owt 
Dairy products ... rd 
Fruits and vegetables ri 
Other foods at home ... 

Sugar and sweets .. 
Fats and oils ....... 
Nonalcoholic beverages 
Other prepared foods ... 
Food away from home ... 
Alcoholic beverages 


Housing .... 
Shelter ... 
Renters’ costs (12/84=100) ... 
Rent, residential ............ 


Homeowners’ costs (12/84= 100) .. 
Owners’ equivalent rent (12/84 =100) 
Household insurance (12/84 =100) . 

Maintenance and repairs ................... 
Maintenance and repair services .. 
Maintenance and repair commodities .. 

Fuel and other utilities ........... 

UGS: tener ave micciean oes 
Fuel oil, coal, and bottled gas 
Gas (piped) and electricity ...... 

Other utilities and public services 

Household furnishings and operations 

Housefurnishings ....... 

Housekeeping supplies 

Housekeeping services .... 


Apparel'and UpKGeD azccnssstintyaccidan coments... ks 
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348.2 


| 


320.4 
372.6 


308.3 
315.6 
299.9 
320.9 


255. 5 
325.0 


301 6 


242.3 


351.1 


| 


1967 =100, unless otherwise indicated) 


0. Continued— Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers: U.S. city average, by expenditure category and commodity or 
ervice group; and CPI for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers, all items 


Annual 
Series RIES 

1985 | 1986 Mar. | Apr. May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. 
Apparel commodities 191.5} 190.4] 191.2} 190.1] 187.7 186.31 190.8 196.21. 197.1] 196.6 ae 190.5] 191.5 
Men's and boys’ apparel 199.7} 198.0} 199.3] 200.0] 198.0] 195.4} 197.1] 202.3] 203.6] 204.6] 202.1) 198.6} 198.9 
Women’s and girls’ apparel : 169.4) 169.0} 169.3] 165.9] 162.0] 160.8) 169.3} 178.1) 178.1! 176.2) 173.1] 168.2) 169.2 
Infants’ and toddlers’ apparel . 311.7] 329.4] 329.6} 331.3] 334.3) 335.6) 323.7] 328.6) 326.2] 329.2) 323.8) 329.3} 319.1) 322.2 
EROOLWEAM..2c..scccccccaisssesseassessess 210.7) 212.1} 212.0} 210.6) 209.6} 209.9] 212.0} 215.3) 215.6] 214.9) 211.1] 212.4 
Other apparel commodities 203.5} 204.1) 203.8} 204.5} 206.5) 209.5} 209.0) 207.9] 208.9) 207.8] 210.1} 212.1 
BEM IASPAESON ICES enc ease re cvcs nh asenecic ts cabecarciviaisearcecseaidessyecusteatesss 329.0] 330.2) 330.9] 331.9] 332.2] 332.3] 334.2) 335.6] 336.2} 336.6) 339.7} 340.5 
Transportation 310.3} 303.5| 305.9} 308.7] 304.6) 300.9] 301.8) 302.2} 304.0} 304.2) 308.2} 309.9 
Private transportation 304.5} 297.4| 299.9] 302.8} 298.3] 294.4] 295.3] 295.7} 297.5) 297.5} 301.6) 303.4 
New vehicles 219.4] 220.2) 222.0) 223.2] 223.7) 223.6] 223.3) 225.7} 229.4) 230.7) 231.2} 228.9 
New cars .... 219.5) 220.4] 222.3) 223.4) 223.9] 223.9) 223.7| 226.3) 230.0] 231.4) 232.0) 229.3 
Used cars . 367.2} 364.8] 363.6] 362.5} 360.3] 358.0} 359.5) 360.6} 361.0) 356.6] 354.7) 357.0 
Motor fuel . 309.6] 280.1] 290.3] 300.6] 280.9] 266.7] 271.9] 264.0} 262.0) 263.2] 277.7| 289.5 
Gasoline 308.8} 279.1| 289.6] 300.3} 280.5) 266.1) 271.4) 263.4) 261.3) 262.5] 277.1) 288.9 
Maintenance and repair ... 360.9] 362.2} 362.8} 363.6] 365.0] 365.7] 366.6] 367.2} 369.7) 372.3] 373.4] 375.1 
Other private transportation .............. 287.7} 302.2| 300.6] 300.4} 299.8] 301.2) 302.4) 302.2) 299.7} 305.2] 309.5} 309.9) 312.6] 311.5 
Other private transportation commodities 204.7| 203.9] 206.0] 204.6] 204.9) 203.9} 203.8] 204.0) 202.7} 201.1] 202.3) 202.8} 204.3) 204.0 
Other private transportation services ... 312.3] 330.9] 328.3} 328.5] 327.7) 329.6] 331.2} 330.9] 328.1} 335.4] 340.7) 341.0] 344.0) 3426 
RRR CME SEN LATION 5st 5 aon ech fac anid dosinnscicapndnicsonvevscabenns 391.7} 416.3] 412.0] 413.0] 413.8} 415.1] 418.0) 418.4] 418.8) 418.9] 421.1] 425.8] 426.7] 427.2 
Medical care 423.5| 425.7| 427.3] 429.6] 432.4] 435.0) 437.1] 439.7] 441.7| 443.9] 446.7) 449.7 
Medical care commodities . 268.8} 270.7| 271.7| 272.5| 274.6] 275.2) 275.8] 276.6) 277.0] 279.8) 281.4) 282.9 
Medical care services ..... 457.3| 459.5| 461.3] 464.0] 466.9] 470.1] 472.6] 475.6] 478.2] 480.1} 483.2] 486.5 
Professional services ... 385.6] 387.4] 388.8] 390.8] 392.3} 394.0] 396.6} 398.4) 400.2} 401.5) 404.2| 407.4 
Hospital and related services .... 230.6) 231.0) 231.2) 232.1] 234.2| 236.3] 236.8] 239.1) 240.4] 241.6) 243.2| 244.6 
Entertainment 266.5| 266.9] 267.3} 268.4] 269.0] 269.2} 270.0| 271.1) 272.1] 272.3) 272.9) 273.4 
Entertainment commodities 258.3| 258.4] 258.7| 259.8] 259.6) 259.8} 259.8] 260.6) 261.7} 261.7| 262.2) 262.3 
Entertainment services 282.1| 283.0] 283.6] 284.8] 286.5] 286.7| 288.9] 290.7) 291.6] 292.0) 292.7| 293.9 
Other goods and services .... 337.0] 337.6] 338.0] 338.4] 341.2) 342.6] 347.5} 348.8] 349.2] 349.5) 352.8] 354.6 
Tobacco products ........ 345.2| 346.0] 346.0] 346.7] 354.0] 355.9} 356.5] 356.8) 356.9} 357.2) 364.7) 368.0 
Personal care 288.0| 288.2| 288.6] 288.6] 288.8] 289.9) 289.5} 290.8) 291.2) 291.3) 293.2) 294.1 
Toilet goods and personal care appliaNCes ...........ecseceeeeeeeeeneens 288.1) 288.4] 288.6] 287.6] 287.8] 289.7] 288.7) 290.5] 290.5] 290.3) 292.0} 293.2 
Personal Care SEPVICES .......-.ccsccseseeeeeseees ' 288.4| 288.4] 289.0] 290.0] 290.2] 290.5} 290.8] 291.6) 292.4) 292.7) 294.9) 295.4 
Personal and educational expenses 399.3| 430.7] 420.1) 421.2] 422.0] 422.9] 423.8] 425.1] 446.1) 448.7) 449.4) 450.0} 452.0) 453.7 
School books and supplies ........... 355.7| 384.8] 379.0] 379.1] 379.1] 380.2] 380.5] 381.4] 393.9] 396.7) 396.9] 397.1] 406.5) 409.3 
Personal and educational services .. 410.1| 442.0] 430.5| 431.8] 432.8] 433.6] 434.6] 436.0] 458.7) 461.3] 462.1) 462.8) 464.3) 465.9 
321.4] 320.4] 321.4] 323.0] 322.9] 323.4] 324.9] 325.0] 325.4] 325.7) 327.7) 329.0 
Commodities ............ 283.1] 280.4] 281.3] 282.0] 281.1] 281.1] 282.6] 282.6] 283.1) 283.3] 285.5) 287.0 
Food and beverages 307.6| 308.3] 309.0] 309.3] 312.0] 314.5] 315.0] 315.4) 316.2) 316.8) 320.3) 321.3 
Commodities less food and beverages . 266.3| 261.9] 262.9] 263.8] 260.7) 259.4] 261.5| 261.1] 261.5) 261.5] 262.9) 264.6 
Nondurables less food and beverages .. 283.8| 265.6| 269.6] 262.0] 263.6] 265.2] 260.1} 258.1) 261.5| 260.2} 259.7) 259.9] 262.3) 266.0 
Apparel commodities 490.4) 191.2] 190.1] 187.7] 186.3] 190.8] 196.2] 197.1) 196.6) 194.5) 190.5] 191.5 
Nondurables less food, beverages, and apparel .... 313.2} 301.6] 304.5} 308.0] 301.0} 295.9} 298.4] 296.0] 295.6] 296.9) 304.4] 310.2 
Durables 263.7| 263.3| 263.5} 263.6] 263.2| 262.6] 263.0] 264.0) 265.3) 265.0) 265.4) 264.5 
Services ; 390,5| 392.2| 393.2} 396.4] 397.7] 399.0] 400.4] 401.0] 401.0} 401.5) 403.3) 404.5 
Rent of shelter ( 103.2] 109.0] 107.4] 108.3) 108.5 deegh eee vie es ea ay ire oe ie 

i f shelter (12/84=100 102.6] 103.9) 102.8) 102.7] 103.4 R f E / i : ‘ A 5 
Be eis venions caer 332.2| 350.1} 347.0| 347.5| 347.3] 348.9] 350.6] 350.7) 349.2} 353.8] 357.9} 359.5) 361.7) 361.3 
Medical care services .... 432.7| 465.7| 457.3} 459.5| 461.3] 464.0] 466.9] 470.1] 472.6] 475.6] 478.2} 480.1) 483.2) 486.5 
BONERS EA RENN AGOS ar aoe acess act cse sy snaaog et st senasvacantacand>yy bogs tveKrnarennnrissoé 310.1| 326.9] 322.1] 322.9] 323.6] 324.6] 325.6] 326.0) 332.2) 333.8] 334.7) 335.1] 336.4) 337.5 
_ eelgiengee 321.5| 320.2) 321.2] 323.2} 322.3) 322.2] 323.9] 324.0) 324.2) 324.4) 326.0) 327.4 
All items less shelter .............:sscsssssssseseerssesseesees 303.8] 302.1] 303.0] 304.8] 304.3] 304.6] 305.9] 305.7] 305.9} 306.3} 308.4] 309.6 
All items less homeowners’ costs (12/84 =100) ... 401.8} 102.8] 102.3) 101.8} 102.1} 102.7] 102.6] 102.7] 103.2] 103.2} 103.2] 103.4 104.0} 104.5 
All items less medical care ............. 314.3| 318.0] 316.2| 315.2] 316.1] 317.7] 317.4] 317.8] 319.3] 319.3] 319.6) 319.8) 321.8) 323.0 
Commodities less food 272.8| 262.9] 264.9] 260.7} 261.6] 262.6] 259.6] 258.3} 260.3] 260.0} 260.3] 260.4) 261.8) 263.5 
Nondurables less food 279.0| 262.7| 266.4] 259.4| 260.9] 262.4] 257.7] 255.8) 259.1] 257.8] 257.4) 257.6] 259.9) 263.3 
Nondurables less food and apparel 320.3| 296.9] 302.6] 292.2] 294.9] 298.0] 291.8] 287.3] 289.6] 287.4] 287.0) 288.2} 294.8) 299.7 
MTSTACIITADIOS serrcrctatcttercacecssacscecesorescsceres= 293.9| 289.8] 289.8 es ae oe ite nat te ne nies nie nee pices 

i = : 102.6] 107.1} 105.7) 105. P : : E é F : ; ) } 
he oe Sc aeaemaian 369.0) 385.9| 381.0] 382.7} 383.6] 386.8} 387.9] 389.0] 390.3] 390.6] 390.4) 390.7) 392.5) 393.5 
REVIGN GY “texccesvsatas.aitecee.casosee 426.3| 367.5| 379.0] 358.4| 364.6] 378.1] 363.1] 354.8} 356.9] 344.8] 338.5] 339.2| 349.8) 356.9 
All items less energy .........-.. 309.9| 321.2} 317.8] 318.8] 319.2} 319.7} 321.1] 322.4] 323.9] 325.3] 326.3] 326.5] 327.8) 328.7 
All items less food and energy ..........-.- 308.7} 320.3} 317.2} 318.3] 318.6] 319.1] 320.1] 321.0] 322.7) 324.4) 325.4] 325.6] 326.3 pal 

dities less food and energy ...... 256.8| 259.8| 258.7] 258.8] 258.8] 258.5} 258.5] 259.3] 260.9] 261.7| 262.4} 262.1) 261.7) 262. 
- ol gies nsec 4109| 3229| 3433| 3129] 319.6] 328.1] 307.2| 292.9] 298.2| 290.9] 289.1] 291.1] 307.2} 319.9 
ds sy 391.9| 386.5} 388.8| 389.4| 390.8} 392.6] 393.7| 395.7] 398.2| 399.6] 400.2] 401.9) 403.2 
eet ©t Me.coneumer Ovlee 31.4) 309| 31.1] 31.2] 31.4] 931.0] 31.0] 30.9] 308] 308] 30.7/ 30.7] 305] 30.4 
ibd rd : ve 27.0 26.6] 26.5] 26.5| 26.4) 26.4) 26.2) 26.1 
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31. Consumer Price Index: U.S. city average and available local area data: all items 


(1967=100, unless otherwise indicated) 


All Urban Consumers Urban Wage Earners 
a 
Pricing | Other 
Area’ sche- | index 1986 1987 1986 1987 
dule? | base i= 
Mar. Apr. Nov. | Dec. Jan. Feb. 
—— —_———--+ al 
ULS. City AVEFAGE 0... eects M -| 326.0} 325.3] 330.8] 331.1] 333.1] 334.4 
Region and area size® 

Worheert LINDEN | cp cearsesenetvaees M] 12/77 - 173.7 - 177.2| 178.4] 179.0 - 171.1 - 174.3} 175.5| 176.0 

ee Fda, daasigielataieeres M]| 12/77 - 171.0 - 174.7| 176.1] 176.8 - 166.9 - 170.3} 171.6] 172.3 
; ~ 500, 

cs oon pee M| 12/77 - 174.7 - 178.3] 179.3] 179.1 - We lard - 175.1} 176.2] 176.2 
eg Oe «.. cairaantexiusipiate M} 12/77 - 183.0 - 186.3] 187.1] 187.4 - 187.4 - 190.5} 191.4] 191.7 
North Central urban .........c00 M| 12/77 - 173.9 - 177.1} 178.3] 178.5 - 170.0 - 173.0) 174.3] 174.4 

ize A - More than 

ioc 000 ‘ Akai van ccsoinetbe apis M] 12/77 - 177.8 - 181.0] 182.1] 182.5 - 172.1 - 175.3} 176.3] 176.6 

ize B - 360,000 to 

eee ets Aeciuagiaeeate aa tense M| 12/77 - 172.1 - 176.1] 177.2) 177.2 - 167.7 - 171.5] 172.7} 172.6 
Size C - 50,000 to 

360 QOD s sinnewtescorestansirsasannsnnnsedes M| 12/77 - 168.5 - 171.9] 173.9] 173.6 - 165.1 - 168.4} 170.3) 169.9 
Size D - Nonmetro- 

olitan (less 

han one M| 12/77 - 170.0 - 171.6] 172.5] 172.9 - 171.4 - 172.7] 173.7] 174.1 
South urban M] 12/77 - 175.1 - 177.9] 178.7] 179.5 - 174.1 - 176.5} 177.5} 178.3 
Size A - More than 

W200, 000 5 siccricocaciaescveciazeunsncseas M| 12/77 - 175.5 - 177.9| 178.6] 179.4 - 174.9 - 177.0} 177.8] 178.7 
Size B - 450,000 to 

1,200,000 M]| 12/77 - 177.0 - 179.9] 180.8] 181.7 - 173.2 - 175.6} 176.5) 177.4 
Size C - 50,000 to 

B50; 000) sivesineseccsssteavevepicivevevese M| 12/77 - 173.6 - 176.4} 177.5] 178.5 - 174.3 - 176.7} 177.9} 179.0 
Size D - Nonmetro- 

politan (less 

than 50,000) .. M| 12/77 - 173.2 - 176.6] 177.4] 177.3 - 174.0 - 177.0} 177.9] 177.9 
West urban M} 12/77 - 176.8 - 179.6} 180.6} 182.0 - 174.5 - 177.0} 177.9] 179.3 
Size A - More than 

1250, 000 ics sescassssavevaqesiteveanardive M| 12/77 - 179.6 - 182.6] 183.6] 185.3 - 174.9 - 177.5| 178.4} 180.2 
Size B - 330,000 to 

BO, OOD Narn sscac viaccess vegieusceaioees M] 12/77 - 176.7 - 178.9} 179.9} 180.6 - 177.1 - 179.0} 180.0} 180.8 
Size C - 50,000 to 

BGO O00 sera vsbesossaseascadeepgrasntynec M]| 12/77 - 170.5 - 172.9] 173.8| 174.8 - 168.9 - 171.1] 171.9] 172.7 

M] 12/77 - - - 100.0) 100.6] 101.1} 321.4] 320.4] 325.4] 325.7] 327.7] 329.0 
M} 12/77 - 175.6 - 178.7) 179.6} 180.1 - 172.7 - 175.5] 176.5} 177.0 
M]| 12/77 - 173.4 - 176.5| 177.7| 178.2 - 173.4 - 176.2| 177.5| 178.0 
M} 12/77 - 172.7 - 175.4] 176.1] 176.4 - 173.6 - 175.9} 176.7] 177.1 
Selected local areas 
Chicago, IL- 

Northwestern IN ou... M -| 323.9) 323.7) 331.3) 331.0} 334.3] 334.2} 309.7} 309.1] 316.1] 315.8] 319.1 319.0 
Los Angeles-Long 

Beach, Anaheim, CA ............. M -| 328.2) 326.8) 333.8] 332.9} 335.1] 338.8} 321.6] 320.2) 326.3] 325.3] 327.4] 3931.2 
New York, NY- 

Northeastern NU uo. M -| 922.4) 321.4) 327.5} 329.1} 331.6] 333.2] 314.5] 313.2} 318.6] 320.1] 322.3]. 324.0 
Philadelphia, PA-NJ ........ecs:se00 M -| 319.1} 317.8} 324.1} 325.2) 327.7] 329.0] 321.4] 319.7] 325.4] 326.6| 329.1] 329.9 
San Francisco- 

Oakland CA strssessssoscoscesassvesees M - - 339.3 - 343.6] 345.8] 348.8 - 333.2 - 337.0} 339.0] 342.2 
Baltimore, MD .....c.sscscsseesesseeseees 1 -| 331.1 - 333.4 - 334.1 - 329.5 - 330.4 - 331.1 - 
Boston, MA ... 1 -| 324.9 - 329.3 - 333.2 - 322.3 - 325.9 - 330.9 - 
Cleveland, OH 1 - - 346.9) 352.7} 351.8] 352.9 - 324.4] 329.6} 328.9} 330.1 - 
Miami, FL ........... 1} 11/77 175.1 - - 177.6 - 
St. Louis, MO-IL ... 1 - 315.0 - - 321.9 - 
Washington, DC-MD- 1 - 330.5 - - 337.7 - 
Dallas-Ft. Worth, TX... = 334.1 335.0 . 341.1 
Detroit, MI ...... 309.3} 308.1 316.5: 
Houston, T™.. 333.0 
Pittsburgh, PA ... 314.2 


' Area is the Consolidated Metropolitan Statistical Area (CMSA), exclu- 
sive of farms and military. Area definitions are those established by the Of- 
fice of Management and Budget in 1983, except for Boston-Lawrence-Sa- 
lem, MA-NH Area (excludes Monroe County); and Milwaukee, WI Area (in- 
cludes only the Milwaukee MSA). Definitions do not include revisions made 
since 1983. 

2 Foods, fuels, and several other items priced every month in all areas; 
most other goods and services priced as indicated:. 

M - Every month. 

1 - January, March, May, July, September, and November. 

2 - February, April, June, August, October, and December. 


8 Regions are defined as the four Census regions. 

- Data not available. 

NOTE: Local area CPI indexes are byproducts of the national CPI pro- 
gram. Because each local index is a small subset of the national index, it 
has a smaller sample size and is, therefore, subject to substantially more 
sampling and other measurement error than the national index. As a result, 
local area indexes show greater volatility than the national index, although 


their long-term trends are quite similar. Therefore, the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics strongly urges users to consider adopting the national average CPI 
for use in escalator clauses. 


32. Annual data: Consumer Price Index all items and major groups 


Series 


Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers: 
All items: 


Percent change .... 
Food and beverages: 
Index ........ oA 

Percent change .... 
Housing: 

Index 

Percent change .... 


EGF COME CHING rats cesiosysersstancos cstecsrnsncagiszosces wravuatiostvannntecnee 
Transportation: 
Index 
Percent change 
Medical care: 
Ly. (=) ic een ene 
Percent change 
Entertainment: 
Index 
Percent change .... 
Other goods and services: 
Index 


Consumer Price Index for Urban Wage Earners and 
Clerical Workers: 
All items: 

Index .... 

Percent chang 


289.1 
6.1 


278.2 
41 


314.7 
7.2 


191.8 
2.6 


291.5 
41 


328.7 
11.6 


235.8 
6.5 


259.9 
10.3 


323.4 
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33. Producer Price Indexes, by stage of processing 
(1967 = 100) 
Annual average 1986 
Groupin oe 
5 1985 1986 Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. 
Finished goods ..............:::cscesee 293.7 aie 287.2 258.0 | 289.3 287.6 288.1 287.3 
Finished consumer goods . 291.8 284.9 281.9 284.1 284.5 282.3 283.0 282.5 
Finished consumer foods 271.2 278.0 271.9 274.8 275.1 280.4 284.0 282.9 
Finished consumer goods excluding 
TOOOS 5.x cesracchaverienscssselinaevess 297.3 283.4 282.2 284.0 284.4 278.3 277.5 277.4 
Nondurable goods less food 339.3 311.1 309.8 313.0 313.5 302.6 301.6 304.5 
Durable goods .......2-.00+ 241.5 246.9 245.7 245.5 245.9 246.2 245.8 241.7 
Capital equipment 300.5 306.5 305.6 305.7 306.1 306.4 306.2 303.9 
Intermediate materials, supplies, and 
COMPONENES 0.00... .seecsessessssessesessessessseeesssseesses 318.7 307.6 307.1 306.7 306.8 304.8 304.5 306.1 
Materials and components for 
manufacturing ..... 299.5 296.1 295.5 295.4 295.1 295.6 296.0 296.2 
Materials for food manufacturing .............| 258.8 250.9 244.8 248.7 247.9 251.7 255.5 254.3 
Materials for nondurable manufacturin 285.9 279.2 279.3 278.2 277.8 277.7 277.1 277.0 
Materials for durable manufacturing ........ 320.2 313.8 313.7 313.2 312.9 313.0 313.6 314.9 
Components for manufacturing ...........0 291.5 294.4 294.1 294.1 294.1 294.6 294.9 295.0 
Materials and components for 
COMSUUCH ON caecsccsssrersssesrety sors cceseesannssesssceneods 315.2 317.5 318.3 318.3 317.8 317.9 317.6 317.6 
Processed fuels and lubricants 548.9 430.3 428.5 424.2 426.7 401.1 395.0 409.1 
Containers ont ote 315.1 312.8 313.6 314.0 314.6 316.2 317.4 
SUMS reevisscetene gecrcssscrecse-tteeecesrcensccovrerresteens> 284.2 287.3 287.2 287.1 287.3 287.2 287.1 288.0 
Crude materials for further processing ...| 306.1 280.0 273.7 279.4 276.9 277.7 276.3 275.4 
Foodstuffs and feedstuffs “||. 230.0. 230.6 220.3 229.9 227.1 234.4 238.1 233.5 
Nonfood materials’ 459.2 386.8 389.4 386.9 384.8 370.8 358.3 365.6 
Special groupings 
Finished goods, excluding foods .............00 299.0 291.1 289.9 291.2 291.6 287.4 286.8 286.1 
Finished energy goods ............ i 720.9 518.5 517.2 534.1 536.4 461.6 456.2 471.7 
Finished goods less energy 269.2 275.6 273.1 274.0 274.3 276.4 277.2 275.5 
Finished consumer goods less energy .........] 261.3 267.8 264.9 266.1 266.3 268.9 270.0 268.5 
Finished goods less food and energy .......... 268.7 274.9 273.9 274.0 274.3 275.0 274.8 272.9 
Finished consumer goods less food and 
TVOL OY cress cacea scbasresscccorceasce-ceosdacensesencesmonrncentvess 252.1 258.4 257.3 257.5 257.7 258.7 258.4 256.7 
Consumer nondurable goods less food and 
STORIE CY Peseee eres es feces tasenunn na ccoscnnrapecessoeesniee 246.2 252.9 252.0 252.3 252.5 253.9 253.8 254.2 
Intermediate materials less foods and 
feeds 325.0 313.3 313.0 312.4 312.5 310.4 309.9 311.5 
Intermediate foods and feeds . 232.8 230.2 227.0 229.3 229.0 230.3 232.1 233.2 
Intermediate energy goods ..... 528.3 414.5 413.3 409.1 411.1 386.6 380.7 393.8 
Intermediate goods less energy ..... 304.0 303.5 303.1 303.0 302.9 303.3 303.5 304.0 
Intermediate materials less foods an 
OEROEGLY, os ete cten cca rest ass naar cass sceas ta conavenoungievse 305.2 304.4 304.3 304.0 303.8 304.1 304.2 304.6 
Crude energy materials ...........:scccssceseseseseseseere 748.1 575.8 577.0 570.6 563.9 528.8 520.4 533.9 
Crude materials less CNergy .........cseseseseseees 233.2 228.9 221.9 229.2 227.3 232.8 232.4 229.7 
Crude nonfood materials less energy .......-.-. 249.7 245.6 249.1 249.3 250.1 250.0 235.9 239.1 


1 Crude nonfood materials except fuel. 


Oct. 


290.7 
285.2 
283.6 


281.0 
301.9 
253.5 
309.9 


304.8 


296.4 
253.9 
277.5 
315.3 
294.9 


317.3 
394.9 
318.1 
287.5 


277.2 
235.0 
367.9 


290.4 
452.1 
280.0 
272.6 
278.9 


262.6 
254.8 
310.4 
230.3 
380.3 
303.9 
304.8 
534.4 


231.6 
242.3 


Feb. 


292.3 
287.1 
279.6 


286.0 
311.6 
250.4 
310.5 


308.9 


298.3 
250.6 
282.1 
316.5 
296.1 


318.2 
420.2 
323.3 , 
289.8 


288.8 
229.2 
401.7 


294.0 
497.9 
279.0 
271.0 
279.0 


262.6 
256.8 
314.8 
229.8 
404.2 
306.0 
307.0 
586.2 


230.3 
254.6 


34. Producer Price indexes, by durability of product 


(1967 = 100) 
Annual average 1986 1987 
Grouping = —o ir 
1985 1986 Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. 
ser | 2 i el 
Total durable goods 297.3 300.0 299.7 299.6 2997 | 300.0 299.9 298.8 302.2 302.5 302.1 303.0 303.5 
Total nondurable goods 317.2 298.7 296.0 297.9 297.7 294.5 294.2 295.6 294.4 294.6 294.0 298.2 301.0 
Total manufactures .... 304.3 297.6 296.1 296.7 296.9 295.2 295.5 296.0 297.0 297.2 297.2 299.3 300.7 
Durable ........ 298.1 300.9 300.5 300.4 300.5 300.9 300.8 299.6 303.1 303.4 302.9 303.7 304.1 
Nondurable .. 310.5 294.0 291.2 292.6 293.0 289.1 289.7 292.1 290.4 290.5 290.9 294.4 296.9 
Total raw or slightly processed goods ......... 327.9 305.3 303.0 306.2 304.2 303.2 300.4 299.0 299.2 299.9 296.3 302.0 305.6 
Durable ...... 252.2 252.0 253.1 252.1 251.2 249.6 252.0 252.8 252.0 254.3 254.7 260.3 264.2 
Nondurable 332.4 308.3 305.8 309.3 307.2 306.2 298.4 304.1 307.7 


35. Annual data: Producer Price Indexes, by stage of processing 


(1967 = 100) 


Finished goods: 
Total 
Consumer goods .... a 
Capital CQUuiIPMENt ...........escccesesesesesestenenenteeanens 


Intermediate materials, supplies, and 
components: 
TION cose ea cade ssa ta cen ects sto psvavsinatonnsvivnivesda nats racnaatsiyy 
Materials and components for 


PVE ACTUNING sas accesspsseowvnsesevssrasccoseniscscrcravsescenees 
Materials and components for construction .... 
Processed fuels and lubricants 
Containers 
Supplies 


Crude materials for further processing: 

Total Sear tepoiavest 
Foodstuffs and feedstuffs ... 
Nonfood materials except fue 


181.7 
180.7 
184.6 


201.5 


195.4 
203.4 
282.5 
188.3 
188.7 


209.2 
192.1 


217.7 
217.9 
216.5 


243.2 


234.4 
247.4 
364.8 
226.8 
218.2 


274.3 
247.9 


247.0 
248.9 
239.8 


280.3 


265.7 
268.3 
503.0 
254.5 
244.5 


304.6 
259.2 


291.1 fs 


290.3 
294.0 


320.0 


301.8 
310.3 
566.2 
302.3 
283.4 


330.8 
259.5 
484.5 


293.7 
291.8 
300.5 


318.7 


299.5 
315.2 
548.9 
311.2 
284.2 


306.1 
235.0 
459.2 
909.6 
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36. U.S. export price indexes by Standard International Trade Classification 


(June 1977=100, unless otherwise indicated) 


Fish (3/83=100) .... 


Beverages (9/83= 100) 


Crude materials (6/83 = 100) 


Chemicals (3/83 = 100) 


1974 1984 1985 1986 
Category sitc Sen ram 
June Sept. Dec. Mar. June Sept. Dec. 
ALL COMMODITIES (9/83 = 100) ........ccscssesesesesessesesesssseseenesestesssssesvessenensnsaree 101.5 99.3 98.1 97.5 97.5 96.5 96.7 
OU 33 — LOO) Fea ernccecscrnspeencescunctvcea casera atavsacsuntenesecsvavelsvénedaderastisesieavasniunsepee 0] 109.6 | 103.5 96.5 95.8 94.0 90.2 93.6 90.5 
PMOBE (8/83 = 1 00) esas cecscassctsevcssossanvst coveusssacsvssecuvaseashnssesnsvasaxasnsstotntsatescensanaiiiate 01 | 108.7 | 105.6 | 104.4 | 103.9 | 104.7 | 106.1 | 112.2 | 111.5 
= 03 98.7 98.0 98.7 | 101.0 | 103.6 | 102.6 | 101.8 | 102.2 
Grain and grain preparations (3/80= 04 | 107.4 | 101.2 92.9 92.4 90.3 82.6 87.1 82.1 
Vegetables and fruit (3/83=100) ..... 05 | 126.9 | 125.6 | 114.7] 119.5 | 120.2 | 126.9 | 118.9 | 115.3 
Feedstuffs for animals (3/83 = 100) .. 08 98.8 83.5 82.4 72.8 68.6 757 83.4 88.5 
Misc. food products (3/83= 100) 09 | 110.6 | 109.5 | 108.4 | 110.6 | 109.2 | 108.1 | 107.7 | 106.0 
Beverages and tobacco (6/83= 100) ........ecssesscsesesseseseseenesesessesnsnsssansnenseneres 1 | 101.9] 1028 | 101.3 99.9 | 100.1 99.7 98.6 95.6 
11 | 102.9 | 103.3} 103.7 | 104.0 | 105.3 | 101.8 | 100.9 | 101.9 
Tobacco and tobacco products (6/83 = 100) .... 12 | 101.8 | 102.7 | 101.1 99.5 99.6 99.5 98.4 95.1 
2:| 118.3:|.105.2.| 101.4 97.5 96.8 93.3 92.5 95.8 
Raw hides and skins (6/80=100) ...........c0ee 21 | 154.7 | 153.7 | 133.6 | 121.0 | 126.2 | 129.0 | 139.9 | 138.9 
Oilseeds and oleaginous fruit (9/77 = 100) ..... 22 | 104.3 79.9 74.8 71.0 71.2 64.2 63.9 66.9 
Crude rubber (including synthetic and reclaimed) (9/83 = 100) 23 | 106.0 | 104.1 | 104.0 | 106.4 | 106.3 | 107.1 | 106.0 | 106.0 
MO aos cae ex cscs cotevencestds racsassuyessbecusisssedeassoctecstasacrcnn 24] 129.4 | 123.8 | 125.4 | 128.7 | 125.7 | 124.5 | 128.1 | 128.7 
Pulp and waste paper (6/83=100) .. 25 | 122.1 | 120.8 | 114.2 | 100.5 96.1 93.8 92.7 98.8 
Textile fIDOTS ...... es eeeeseceseseeneeeeees 26 | 125.6 | 109.4 | 106.7 | 102.4 | 105.8 | 103.6 97.7 | 101.6 
27 | 147.7 | 163.0 | 163.2 | 165.6 | 167.9 | 169.4 | 165.5 | 168.0 
28 98.5 93.2 92.4 89.2 82.0 80.1 78.7 83.4 
DURURWO EAE TUCO G Fora cssctvvccacosisscceesscasoscesisosts>yisasiousdszsvevise sdvevasbantcsdecdansitsPabaeoaesttateeis 3 99.7 99.7 99.7 | 100.1 99.2 97.6 96.6 91.9 
Animal and vegetables oils, fats, and waxes ... 4 | 164.5 | 145.7 | 147.9 | 142.0 | 144.5 | 114.5 | 101.4 90.8 
Fixed vegetable oils and fats (6/83= 100) 42 | 176.4 | 159.0 | 156.7 | 152.9 | 164.8 | 128.8 | 108.7 95.4 
5 99.7 98.3 97.7 97.0 96.8 97.1 96.6 96.5 
Organic chemicals (12/83= 100) ... 51 | 101.0 97.4 94.7 93.8 96.5 97.1 95.4 93.5 
Fertilizers, manufactured (3/83 = 100) 56 96.9 97.4 94.8 92.5 87.9 89.8 90.0 88.6 
Intermediate manufactured products (9/81 = 100) - 101.3 | 102.0 | 100.4 99.4 99.2 99.2 99.1 | 100.3 
Leather and furskins (9/79= 100) ............. 6 81.2 80.8 79.0 82.5 79.2 75.9 78.5 77.8 
Rubber manufactures .........ccccsseeeseees 61 147.5 | 148.9 | 148.5 | 150.2 | 149.0 | 148.3 | 148.7 | 151.0 
Paper and paperboard products (6/78= 100) 62 | 154.7 | 160.0 | 159.5 | 155.0 | 151.6 | 149.6 | 148.2 | 152.2 
Iron and steel (3/82=100) ........ceecesceeesseee 64 96.1 96.8 96.5 95.5 95.3 95.9 98.2 98.4 
Nonferrous metals (9/81=100) ..... - 92.9 90.4 82.5 79.7 79.6 79.8 78.2 80.2 
Metal manufactures, n.e.s. (3/82= 100) - 104.5 | 105.1 | 105.0 | 105.4 | 105.2 | 105.4 | 104.4 | 105.3 
Machinery and transport equipment, excluding military 
and commercial aircraft (12/78 = 100) 67 | 139.4 | 140.1 | 141.5 | 1423 | 142.9 | 143.1 | 143.3 | 144.0 
Power generating machinery and equipment (12/78=100) 68 | 156.9 | 160.6 | 167.5 | 165.3 | 167.4 | 167.1 167.5 | 169.1 
Machinery specialized for particular industries (9/78 =100) .. 69 | 152.8 |} 153.7 | 153.4 | 155.0 |} 155.7 | 156.0] 156.2 | 155.5 
Metalworking machinery ROL 7B 100) rai tesasvassnncenencizeonices 7 | 181.2 | 151.7 | 151.8) 183.4 | 155.1 156.3 | 158.4 | 159.0 
General industrial machines and parts n.e.s. 9/78=100) .. 71 | 149.0 | 149.3 | 150.2 | 152.4 | 152.0 | 152.4] 1522] 152.3 
Office machines and automatic data processing equipment . 72) WAS 99.8 | 101.4 | 100.9 | 100.0 99.9 99.4 99.9 
Telecommunications, sound recording and reproducing equipm 73 | 132.3 | 134.4 | 134.3 |] 133.3 | 133.3 | 184.1 | 134.5 | 136.5 
Electrical machinery and equipment .............ssssesssees 74 | 112.6 | 113.8} 1146 | 114.9 | 116.1 115.3 | 113.8} 115.1 
Road vehicles and parts (3/80 = 100) Sicfevsviunsasatesraee ee 75 | 131.2 | 131.0 | 131.8 | 133.1 | 133.9 | 133.8 | 135.0 | 135.5 
Other transport equipment, excl. military and commercial aviation ......... 76 | 187.7 | 189.6 
77 | 100.4 | 100.7 


Other manufactured articles 
Apparel (9/83= 100) sea 
Professional, scientific, and controlling instruments and apparatus 
Photographic apparatus and supplies, optical goods, watches and 

CROCHET 1.72 NOD) iarenoshectastincsncisinsaiicassasacs inaiaaivessstovenesscocecdinseedeteanncenie 


- Data not available. 


37. U.S. import price indexes by Standard International Trade Classification 


(June 1977=100, unless otherwise indicated) 


Category 


Meat 


Fish 
Bakery goods, pasta products, grain and grain preparations 
(9/77 =100) 
Fruits and vegetables .. 


Sugar, sugar preparations, and honey (3/82= 100) .. 
Coffee, tea, cocoa 


Beverages and tobacco 
Beverages 


Crude materials 


Crude rubber (inc. synthetic & reclaimed) (3/84 = 100) 


WOO (8/Bitime 100) coc.as2cccceesavencestecoonsssevcenasneetenses 
Pulp and waste paper (12/81 =100) ..... 
Crude fertilizers and crude minerals (12/83=100) ... 
Metalliferous ores and metal scrap (3/84=100) ... 
Crude vegetable and animal materials, 9.0.8. ........csesssssessssesecsesesesesseees 


Fuels and related products (6/82 = 100) ............cccsesssssssseesesssssscsesnescseseseens 
Petroleum and petroleum products (6/82 = 100) 


Fats and oils (9/83=100) 
Vegetable oils (9/83= 100) 


MNOMMC MS (Of BS 100) oi acsdis ccsassrsccosvevnensscctsnsevssassacpapensnvssconssessacesesveiean 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical products (3/84 = 100) 
Manufactured fertilizers (3/84 = 100) ...........cseseeseseeees 
Chemical materials and products, n.e.s. (9/84= 100) 


Intermediate manufactured products Mans bi pdsayoutssapszocsveasucavoven odes 
Leather and furskins 
Rubber manufactures, n.e.s. 
Cork and wood manufactures .... 
Paper and paperboard products 
TOXUHOS 555 coscassacssececossensavecaesssesesersesseen 
Nonmetallic mineral manufactures, n.e.s. 
lron and steel (9/78= 100) .............. 
Nonferrous metals (12/81 = 100) 
Metal manufactures, n.e.s. .......... 


Machinery and transport equipment (6/81 = 100) ...............:::sccceseeenees 
Machinery specialized for particular industries (9/78 = 100) 
Metalworking machinery (3/80 = 100) ...........c:sscsessesesseseeneseeseene 
General industrial machinery and parts, n.e.s. (6/81 = 100) 
Office machines and automatic data processing equipment 

HD IO TOO) Perera ts saa bate cactater soe tctcesssccxcussscavevaadancvyovsevsivsdvnvestscisvossosrssazeureaeh 

Telecommunications, sound recording and reproducing apparatus 

(3/80=100) 
Electrical machinery and equipment (12/81 =100) .. 
Road vehicles and parts (6/81 = 100) 


Misc. manufactured articles (3/80 = 100) 0.0.0... esessssesestseeesescssseesreesesees 
Plumbing, heating, and lighting fixtures (6/80 = 100) 
Furniture and parts (6/80= 100) ...........:0:0+ 
Clothing (9/77 =100) ........... 
Footwear 
Professional, scientific, and controlling instruments and 
apparatus (12/79= 100) 
Photographic apparatus and supplies, optical goods, watches, and 
clocks (3/80= 100) 
Misc. manufactured articles, 1.6.8. (6/82= 100) .......:ssssessessesenesrensseenseneaee 


Gold, non-monetary (6/82 = 100) 


June 
83.2 

104.7 

118.5 


107.1 
144.8 


149.2 
119.4 
121.6 

69.2 


165.5 
163.9 


95.3 
75.5 
106.3 
79.9 
100.0 
95.6 
104.4 


37.5 
36.1 


39.3 
37.4 


93.3 
104.9 
79.7 
100.3 


135.6 
143.0 
137.7 
134.3 
157.1 
132.9 
169.6 
118.1 

78.9 
127.8 


115.3 
115.4 
107.7 
109.0 


101.3 


91.6 
87.5 
127.1 


104.8 
123.5 
142.2 
135.3 
142.2 


112.5 


103.2 
103.4 


109.1 
126.9 
109.4 
149.6 


154.0 
127.1 
123.9 

71.8 


165.8 
165.5 


98.1 
76.9 
109.4 
86.0 
100.4 
98.2 
104.8 


33.6 
32.1 


35.5 
33.5 


93.4 
110.0 
77.4 
101.0 


138.8 
147.4 
138.1 
137.4 
157.5 
135.1 
178.2 
119.0 

83.5 
129.1 


118.1 
120.1 
110.7 
112.8 


102.5 


93.7 
89.5 
129.8 


109.5 
125.5 
145.8 
137.8 
145.8 


118.3 


106.9 
112.3 


105.3 
134.4 
111.5 
157.1 


155.3 
125.5 
124.3 

61.0 


168.0 
168.2 


98.5 
78.5 
107.2 
92.8 
100.2 
95.4 
104.7 


38.4 
37.9 


51.6 
50.0 


93.2 
110.1 
79.7 
102.8 


139.4 
143.3 
138.1 
142.7 
164.8 
135.3 
180.2 
118.5 

81.6 
129.1 


120.1 
121.1 
115.7 
113.9 


102.4 


92.6 
92.0 
133.2 


109.6 
125.5 
146.9 
139.1 
146.9 


119.1 


107.7 
111.0 
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38. U.S. export price indexes by end-use category 


(September 1983 = 100 unless otherwise indicated) 


Per- 
centage 
of 1980 
trade Dec. Mar. 
value 


Category 


Foods, feeds, and beverages 
Raw materials ..........cccsseseee 

Raw materials, nondurable 

Raw materials, durable ....... 
Capital goods (12/82= 100) ..... 
Automotive vehicles, parts and engi 
Consumer goods 
Durables ........ 
Nondurables 


ines ( 


39. U.S. import price indexes by end-use category 


(December 1982= 100) 


Per- 
centage 


Category 


Foods, feeds, and beverage .......scssssessessessessesnssteseeneeseensnrenssapensntenes 
Petroleum and petroleum products, excl. natural GAS ........:.0 
Raw materials, excluding petroleum 

Raw materials, nondurable .... 

Raw materials, durable ... 
Capital goods as 
Automotive vehicles, parts and engines 
Consumer goods 


40. U.S. export price indexes by Standard Industrial Classification ' 


Industry group 


Manufacturing: 
Food and kindred products (6/83 = 100) ........cccccseseseeneeeee 
Lumber and wood products, except furniture 

(6/83 = 100) ..,......scssseee nike 
Furniture and fixtures (9/8 00) ..... 
Paper and allied products (3/81 = 100) ...... 
Chemicals and allied products (12/84 = 100) 
Petroleum and coal products (12/83= 100) .........:sscsesssseseee 
Primary metal products (3/82= 100) 
Machinery, except electrical (9/78=100) .. 
Electrical machinery (12/80=100) ......... 
Transportation equipment (12/78= 100) .... 
Scientific instruments; optical goods; clocks 

(6/77 = 100) 


1 SIC - based classification. 


100 


97.6 


105.7 
110.4 
108.7 
95.9 
82.2 
89.9 
140.7 
113.7 
169.4 


41. U.S. import price indexes by Standard Industrial Classification ' 


1984 1985 
Industry group iss —- 
“ih Dec. Mar. June Sept. Dec. Mar. June Sept. Dec. 
Manufacturing: 
Food and kindred products (6/77 = 100) 122.6 118.8 115.0] 114.2 
. J KINGFEG PLOGUCtS (6/77 = 100) ....ssesesecreesseeesesnecreennees My i A i 115.1 117.7 115.6 118.0 122.4 
Ae ete seni Fe desevessxsaee ; 104.7 102.8 101.0 100.4 101.8 104.7 106.4 107.1 108.0 
and related products a0) evserpicretieveresracrtevevnctis 138.2 135.6 133.0 133.9 134.4 133.4 ; 39. 

Lumber and wood products, except furniture ie ae pet 

(GK7i = MOO) ancticresest 120.0 116.3 120.6 117-8 115.8 1 

| . 4 H i : i 22.1 124.8 127.9 127.9 

Furniture and fixtures (6 ee 95.6 93,9 96.1 97.7 98.2 101.2 103.5 105.4 105.6 
Paper and allied products (6/77=100) *..- 3 145.5 141.5 139.8 138.7 137.4 137.6 139.4 142.2 150.3 
Chemicals and allied products (9/82=100) ....cecscccccssscssssercenees 98.2 95.3 93.9 93.3 95.8 98.6 102.1 103.8 102.4 
Rubber and miscellaneous plastic products 

UE ZLOO =A OOS. cee cecnsescecnsspexepracune asveswushacversasascscbcerotercerevatstheoaieressas 98.0 96.9 96.7 96.6 97,5 100.9 100.6 101.9 102.1 
Leather and leather products .... 144.2 139.1 138.9 142.3 144.0 145.8 144.6 147.7 148.7 
Primary metal products (6/81 =100) ... 87.8 84.1 84.1 84.3 82.6 82.0 82.4 84.9 84.0 
Fabricated metal products (12/84 =100) ... 100.0 99.0 99.1 101.0 102.6 104.9 108.5 110.3 Atta 
Machinery, except electrical (3/80= 100) .. 94.1 91.8 93.4 96.6 100.0 105.5 109.0 112.5 114.2 
Electrical machinery (9/84=100) ............ ; 98.6 95.1 95.8 94.5 95.8 97.0 100.2 102.6 103.6 
Transportation Squipment (6/81 = 100) .......sccccssscscessssesercecnrsseaes 112.9 113.1 114.2 114.8 119.6 123.9 128.0 130.4 133.2 
Scientific instruments; optical goods; clocks 

(12/79 = 100) BAsessdahacanssesuscbs soreoent Woncasanrccaer ives cadavasbaneest veda uestestes Voss 93.2 90.7 91.7 94.6 98.8 103.9 109.1 113.8 114.0 
Miscellaneous manufactured commodities 

BANOO) act ccdecoses ne naccssseewcens eavebaduenrsvastuxavncosbenipartsbesuovas tise taeas 96.4 95.1 95.1 96.6 98.7 99.9 101.7 106.9 108.1 


1 SIC - based classification. 


42. Indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, and unit costs, quarterly data seasonally adjusted 
(1977=100) 


Quarterly Indexes 


Item 1985 1986 


Business: 
Output per hour of all persons 
Compensation per hour .......... 
Real compensation per hour . 
Unit labor costs 
Unit nonlabor payments 
Implicit price deflator 


174.5} 176.4) 178.0) 179.1) 180.4) 181.7) 182.6 
98.6 99.0 99.0 99.2} 100.2} 100.4) 100.2 
164.0} 164.4] 167.3} 167.0] 168.0) 169.3) 171.4 
160.0} 161.4) 159.6} 162.2) 161.9) 163.4) 159.1 
162.6] 163.4| 164.6) 165.3) 165.8) 167.2} 167.0 


Nonfarm business: 
Output per hour of all PErSONS .......ceccecseeteneeeees t b 104.9} 105.4] 104.5} 105.6) 105.7) 105.7) 105.1 
Compensation per hour .......... 174.0] 175.4) 177.0} 178.3) 179.3) 180.4) 181.6 
Real compensation per hour .... 98.3 98.5 98.4 98.8 99.7 99.6 99.6 
Wit IADOF GOStS)s..-<-ccnvascnsesnrcsnenes 165.9] 166.3} 169.3} 168.8} 169.6] 170.7) 172.8 
Unit nonlabor payments . = i ; 160.8] 163.0} 160.3) 163.9] 163.7) 165.9) 161.4 
Implicit price Geflator ............scstescecsecessssscsesseneenernes ; F 164.1} 165.2! 166.2} 167.1} 167.5} 169.0] 168.8 


Nonfinancial corporations: 
Output per hour of all employees 
Compensation per hour ............. 
Real compensation per hour . 
Total unit costs ......... 

Unit labor costs .. 
Unit nonlabor costs 
Unit profits ......cccee 
Unit nonlabor payments . 
Implicit price deflator 


106.5} 107.8] 107.0) 106.9) 106.8) 106.9 = 
171.6] 173.1] 174.5] 175.4] 176.1] 176.8 - 

96.9 97.2 97.0 97.1 97.8 97.7 - 
165.8} 165.0} 167.2} 168.8) 168.6) 169.8 = 
161.1] 160.5} 163.0} 164.0) 164.8} 165.4 - 
179.8; 178.3) 179.8) 181.1) 179.9) 182.6 - 
130.2) 141.7] 131.2} 131.7} 132.3} 135.8 - 
162.5] 165.5} 162.8} 163.8) 163.2) 166.2 = 
161.6] 162.2) 162.9) 164.0) 164.3) 165.7 - 


Manufacturing: 
Output per hour of all persons 
Compensation per hour .......... 
Real compensation per hour . 
Unit labor costs 


121.7] 123.0] 122.9) 123.7) 124.7) 125.8) 125.8 
175.6] 178.1] 179.3} 180.2} 181.4) 182.5) 183.5 
99.2] 100.0 99.7 99.8} 100.8} 100.8) 100.7 
144.3) 144.8] 145.8) 145.7] 145.5) 145.1] 145.9 


- Data not available. 
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43. Annual indexes of multifactor productivity and related measures, selected years 


(1977 =100) 


Private business 
Productivity: 408.5 
Output per hour of all PErSONS ........--sessesserseneenes 67.3 88.4 95.9 95.7} 100.0 99.5 99.2 t \ 
Output per unit of capital services 102.4] 102.0} 105.3 93.8} 100.0 99.8 94.2 92.4 86.6 91.5 
Multifactor Productivity ......ccccccsesesssssesesenesneensnceees 78.2 92.9 99.1 95.0} 100.0 99.7 97.4 97.7 95.2 101.0 
Output 55.3 80.2 93.0 89.3] 100.0] 107.9] 106.6} 108.9) 105.4 122.8 
Inputs: 
Hours Of all P@rSOMs ........s:sssssssseeneenesnennennsnsenenneene 82.2 90.8 96.9 93.2) 100.0] 108.4} 107.5} 108.2} 105.2 115.3 
Capital SCrviceS .......:csccsesssesseenenesneens 54.0 78.7 88.3 95.1| 100.0} 108.0} 113.1] 117.8} 121.7 134.1 
Combined units of labor and capital input . 70.7 86.3 93.8 93.9; 100.0] 108.2} 109.4] 111.5} 110.7 121.6 
Capital per hour of all PErSONS ......-..sssssssecseecseennees 65.7 86.7 91.1] 102.0} 100.0 99.7} 105.3] 108.8) 115.7 116.3 
Private nonfarm business 
Productivity: 
Output per hour of alll PErSOMS .........-ssssesseenerneens 70.7 89.2 96.4 96.0} 100.0 99.2 98.7 99.6 99.1 104.8 
Output per unit of capital services ..| 103.7} 102.8] 106.0 93.8) 100.0 99.0 93.4 91.1 85.1 89.7 
Multifactor productivity .............. = 80.9 93.7 99.6 95.3} 100.0 99.1 96.9 96.7 94.1 99.4 
OUtDUL <..csecveccesssssosssteresrscecsssuscsnecassezensccnssnosensonsesenancene 54.4 79.9 92.9 88.9} 100.0] 107.9} 106.6] 108.4); 104.8 122.5 
Inputs: 
Hours of all persons 77.0 89.6 96.3 92.6] 100.0] 108.8} 108.0} 108.8) 105.7 116.9 
Capital services 52.5 TID 87.6 94.8} 100.0] 109.0] 114.1} 119.0} 123.2 136.6 
Combined units of labor and eee input F 67.3 85.3 93.3 93.4} 100.0] 108.9] 110.0} 112.2} 111.4 123.3 
Capital per hour of all persons .. 68.2 86.8 91.0} 102.3) 100.0} 100.1] 105.6) 109.4) 116.5 116.8 
Manufacturing 
Productivity: 
Output per hour of all persons ...........- % 62.2 80.8 93.4 92.9] 100.0} 101.4| 101.4] 103.6] 105.9 121.7 
Output per unit of capital services .. 102.5 98.6) 111.4 90.1} 100.0 99.7 91.2 89.2 81.8 96.0 
Multifactor productivity ....... 71.9 85.2 97.9 92.0} 100.0} 101.0 98.7 99.8 99.2 114.7 
Output 52.5 78.6 96.3 84.9] 100.0} 108.1) 103.2} 104.8 98.4 120.4 
Inputs: 
Hours Of all PersOns ........seccsessesesseseseenesteneneensneanes 84.4 97.3} 103.1 91.4; 100.0} 106.5) 101.7 98.9 
Capital services $1.2 79.7 86.4 94.2) 100.0} 108.4) 113.1 125.4 
Combined units of labor and capital inputs ........ 73.0 92.2 98.4 92.2} 100.0} 107.0 105.0 
Capital per hour of all PErSOMs ...........-secseeseseerenseees % A 4 7 : ; 3 A i 126.7 


44. Annual indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, unit costs, and prices, selected years 


1973 1975 1977 1979 


(1977=100) 


Item 


Business: 
Output per hour of all persons 
Compensation per hour .......... 
Real compensation per hour . 
Unit labor Costs ........eee 
Unit nonlabor payments . 
[MpHCit PICS GOHALON <tissassccenessncsecadsssenssesvssaseiesocesess 


Nonfarm business: 
Output per hour of all persons ......... 
Compensation per hour ......... 
Real compensation per hour 
Unit labor COStS .....cccccesesseees 
Unit nonlabor payments . 
Implicit price deflator .. 


Nonfinancial corporations: 

Output per hour of all employees .........ccccseseeneee 
Compensation per hour ........... 
Real compensation per hou 
Total UNIt COSES .....ccecesseseees 

Unit labor costs .... 

Unit nonlabor costs .. 
Unit profits ..... 
Unit nonlabor payments . ‘ 
IPFIDTGIE PICS GOUALOl cirerecsavsectsrstasornsaverarvesvsnnussccsseres 


Manufacturing: 
Output per hour of all persons 
Compensation per hour ............. 
Real compensation per hour 
Unit labor Costs occ 
Unit nonlabor payments . : 
Implicit price deflator .........ccseeseseeseseeeeesesetseseseee 


- Data not available. 


45. Unemployment rates, approximating U.S. concepts, in nine countries, quarterly data 


seasonally adjusted 


a 


Annual average 1985 1986 
Country = 
1985 1986 i] ll IV | i] Ml IV 
2 if =H 
Total labor force basis 
United States 1fs3} 6.9 qian TAU 7.0 7.0 7.0 6.8 6.8 
Canaddta....120ree.:.: ; 10.4 - 10.5 10.2 10.1 9.7 9.5 9.6 9.4 
Australia . 8.2 - 8.4 8.1 7.8 7.8 Ti. 8.3 8.3 
Japan 2.6 - 2.5 2.6 2.9 2.6 2.8 2.9 2.9 
France 10.1 - 10.1 10.2 10.0 10.1 10.2 10.4 10.4 
Germany . Tal - 7.8 VAG TAL 7.6 ie) 7.3 We 
Italy =... 5.9 - 5.7 5.8 6.1 6.0 6.0 5.9 6.5 
Sweden : 2.8 - 2.9 Pall 27 ar 2.6 2.6 2.6 
United Kingdom ae...icteoite..2tee 11.3 - 11.2 11.3 11.2 11.4 11.6 11.6 11.3 
Civilian labor force basis 
United States 7.2 7.0 7.2 ke 71 1 fe 6.9 6.9 
Canada ...... : 10.5 - 10.6 10.2 10.1 9.7 9.6 9.7 9.4 
Australia . 8.3 - 8.5 8.2 7.9 7.8 7.8 8.3 8.4 
Japan 2.6 - 2.6 rey 2.9 27 2.8 2.9 2.9 
France 10.4 - 10.4 10.4 10.3 10.3 10.5 10.6 10.6 
Germany . 7.9 - 7.9 7.9 7.8 7.8 7.6 is 7:3 
Italy’, 2... 6.0 - 5.8 6.0 6.2 6.1 6.1 6.0 6.6 
Sweden .. 2.8 - 2.9 2.8 CEA 2.8 2.6 2.6 2.6 
United Kingdom wey 11.3 - TAL wale) am ies) WALT. 11.6 11.3 


' Quarterly rates are for the first month of the quarter. 

2 Major changes in the Italian labor force survey, intro- 
duced in 1977, resulted in a large increase in persons enu- 
merated as unemployed. However, many persons reported 
that they had not actively sought work in the past 30 days, 
and they have been provisionally excluded for comparability 
with U.S. concepts. Inclusion of such persons would about 


double the Italian unemployment rate shown. 

- Data not available. 

NOTE: Quarterly figures for France, Germany, and the 
United Kingdom are calculated by applying annual adjust- 
ment factors to current published data and therefore should 
be viewed as less precise indicators of unemployment under 
U.S. concepts than the annual figures. 
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46. Annual data: Employment status of the civilian w 


concepts, 10 countries 
(Numbers in thousands) 


Employment status and country 


Labor force 


United States eae wobec rerateeves savscerenecucsskeasoves Ika 


Canada ...... 


Japan ..... 
France .... 
Germany .... 
Italy... 


Sweden... 


Participation rate’ 
United States 
Canada ..... 
Australia .... 
Japan .... 
France ... : 
Germany 7 
RADY ccsscsessses 
Netherlands .. 


Employed 
United States .........cccccsesesssseseseneneeenenseeseessenensnanens 
Canada .... 
Australia 
Japan ... 
France .. 
Germany .. 
Italy 
Netherlands . 
Sweden ..........+. 


Employment-population ratio” 
United States . 7 
Canada ........ 

Australia ... 
Japan ... 
France .. 
Germany .. 
RalY Secsatsice 


Sweden .......... 


Unemployed 
United States 
Canada ....... 
Australia .. 


TREY: csepdocesesn 


Sweden ......... 


Unemployment rate 
United States 
Canada ...... 
Australia . 
Japan ..... 
France .... 


Italy wees 
N@UROAMS covsccececscessssspssccennsssscnssesnnesssavscaeenneans 


orking-age population, approximating U.S. 


99,009 
10,500 

6,358 
53,820 
22,300 
25,870 
20,510 

4,950 

4,168 
26,050 


62.3 
61.6 
62.7 
62.5 
57.6 
53.4 
48.2 


49.0 
65.9 
62.7 


102,251 
10,895 
6,443 
54,610 
22,470 
26,000 
20,570 
5,010 
4,203 
26,260 


63.2 
62.7 
62.0 
62.8 
57.5 
53.3 
47.8 
48.8 
66.1 
62.8 


96,048 
9,987 
6,038 

53,370 

21,260 

25,130 

19,720 
4,750 
4,109 

24,610 


59.3 
§7.5 
58.1 
61.3 
54.4 
51.5 
45.9 
46.3 
64.6 
58.8 


6,202 
908 
405 

1,240 

1,210 
870 
850 
260 

94 

1,650 


6.1 
8.3 
6.3 
2.3 
5.4 
3.4 
41 
5.2 
2.2 
6.3 


1 Labor force as a percent of the civilian working-age population. 


104,962 
11,231 
6,519 
55,210 
22,670 
26,250 
20,850 
5,100 
4,262 
26,350 


63.7 
63.4 
61.7 
62.7 
57.5 
53.3 
48.0 
49.0 
66.6 
62.6 


98,824 
10,395 

6,111 
54,040 
21,300 
25,470 
19,930 

4,830 

4,174 
24,940 


59.9 
58.7 
57.9 
61.4 
54.0 
51.7 
45.9 
46.4 
65.3 
59.2 


6,137 
836 
408 

1,170 

1,370 
780 
920 
270 

88 

1,420 


5.8 
7.4 
6.3 
2.1 
6.0 
3.0 
4.4 
5.3 
2.1 
5.4 


106,940 
11,573 
6,693 
55,740 
22,790 
26,520 
21,120 
5,310 
4,312 
26,520 


24,670 


59.2 
59.3 
58.4 
61.3 
53.5 
51.7 
46.1 
47.0 
65.6 
58.1 


7,637 
865 
409 

1,140 

1,470 
770 
920 
330 

86 

1,850 


7.1 
75 
6.1 
2.0 
6.4 
2.9 
4.4 
6.2 
2.0 
7.0 


108,670] 110,204] 111,550) 113,544 
11,904 12,399 
6,810 7,133 
56,320 58,480 
22,930 23,290 
26,650 26,880 
21,320 21,670 
5,520 5,720 
4,326 4,385 
26,590 27,120 
63.9 64.4 
64.8 64.8 
62.0 61.5 
62.6 62.7 
57.1 56.6 
52.9 52.6 
48.3 47.3 
51.4 51.4 
66.8 66.8 
62.2 62.4 
100,397 105,005 
11,006 11,000 
6,416 6,490 
55,060 56,870 
21,200 20,980 
25,560 24,790 
20,280 Yt 20,390 
5,010 4,920 
4,218 4,249 
23,800 23,960 
59.0 } 4 59.5 
59.9 5 ; 57.4 
58.4 : i 56.0 
61.2 E é 61.0 
52.8 : ‘ 51.0 
50.8 ; ; 48.5 
45.9 : : 44.5 
46.6 : ; 44.2 
65.1 ‘ l 64.7 
55.7 : : 55.2 
8,273 8,539 
898 1,399 
394 642 
1,260 1,610 
1,730 2,310 
1,090 2,090 
1,040 1,280 
510 800 
108 136 
2,790 3,170 
7.6 75 

75 11.3 

5.8 9.0 

2.2 28 

7.5 9.9 

41 78 

4.9 5.9 

9.2 14.0 

2.5 3.1 
10.5 11.7 


115,461 

12,639 

7,272) 
58,820 
23,330! 
27,090 
21,800 

5,830 

4,418 
27,300 


64.8 
65.2 
61.8 
62.3 
56.4 
53.2 
47.2 
52.1 
67.2 
62.6 


107,150 
11,311 
6,670 
57,260 
20,910 
24,960 
20,490 
5,080 
4,293 
24,210 


60.1 
58.4 
56.6 
60.6 
50.5 
49.0 
44.4 
45.4 
65.3 
55.5 


8,312 
1,328 

602 
1,560 
2,420 
2,130 
1,310 

750 

125 
3,090 


2 Employment as a percent of the civilian working-age population. 


47. Annual indexes of manufacturing productivity and related measures, 12 countries 


(1977=100) 


Item and country 


Output per hour 
United States 
Canada .... 
Japan ... 
Belgium .... 
Denmark .. 

France ...... 


Netherlands . 
Norway ..... 
Sweden 


Output 
Wnited! States as 50. eeth esa caredasteeceees 
Canada .... 
Japan ... 
Belgium 
Denmark 
France 
Germany .. 


Norway 
Sweden .... 
United Kingdom 


Total hours 
United States .... 
Canada .... 
Japan 
Belgium 
Denmark .. 
France ...... 
Germany 
Italy 
Netherlands 
Norway ..... 
Sweden .... or 
WIAMOD KINGDOM ilicntvcscncyccscscecesosessecucersececsavave 


Compensation per hour 
United States 
Canada .... 
Japan ... 
Belgium 
Denmark .. 
France ..... 
Germany .. 
WRANY <n s2e05e0 
Netherlands 
Norway .... 
Sweden ........... 
United Kingdom .... 


Unit labor costs: National currency basis 
United States .... 
Canada ... 
Japan ... 
Belgium ... 
Denmark . 
France ..... 
Germany . 
WRAY ree ccsssessecs 
Netherlands 
Nomay .... 
Sweden ... 
United Kingdom ....... 


Unit labor costs: U.S. dollar basis 
United States 
Canada ... 
Japan ... 
Belgium ... 
Denmark 
France 
Germany . 
ely err ctsass 
Netherlands 
INOMWAY Secvssavencaretarsonsenansess 
Sweden ... 

United Kingdom ... 


103.6 
104.0 
127.2 
127.2 
114.2 
116.4 

11.0 
121.0 
116.9 
109.7 
113.2 
107.9 


104.8 
108.8 
129.8 
105.9 
106.6 
105.9 
104.9 
114.3 
106.7 
100.1 
100.6 

86.2 


101.1 
104.6 
102.0 
83.3 
93.4 
91.0 
94.6 
94.5 
91.2 
91.3 
88.9 
79.9 


145.2 
151.5 
129.8 
144.6 
149.6 
170.3 
134.5 
197.1 
129.1 
142.8 
148.1 
188.9 


140.1 
145.7 
102.0 
113.6 
131.1 
146.3 
121.2 
162.9 
110.4 
130.2 
130.9 
175.1 


140.1 
129.1 
123.8 
109.9 
110.3 
132.2 
124.9 
126.3 
108.9 
120.6 
115.4 
203.1 
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Industry and type of case’ 


48. Occupational injury and illness incidence rates by industry, United States 


Incidence rates per 100 full-time workers? 


PRIVATE SECTOR® 


Total cases 
Lost workday cases 
Lost workdays 


TRORE (CAGES Srreercs testes teehee ccsbrotes leh obiszeyacevesersessasces<dusubuycaacssseusventteseessetesdaChivaneveh 
Lost workday cases .... 
Lost workdays 


Total cases 
Lost workday cases .... 
LOSt WOrkKCAYS ........cesscscssssssscssnssosnussssanscosscssssscssseseseesesssensussonseevessseseeseeossevensaaes 


Construction 
Total cases 
Lost workday cases 
Lost workdays ............ 
General building contractors: 
Total cases 
Lost workday cases 
Lost workdays 
Heavy construction contractors: 
Total cases 
Lost workday cases 
Lost workdays ...... 
Special trade contractors: 
Total cases 
Lost workday cases 
LOGE WTO YS 55 cet nctcere ns act ctachtainn ace cnzeectschnnandehcouuaseains 


Manufacturing 
Total CASES «0.0... 
Lost workday cases 
Lost workdays 


Durable goods 
Lumber and wood products: 
Total cases .... 
Lost workday cases 
Lost workdays 
Furniture and fixtures: 
Total cases .... 
Lost workday cases 
Lost WOrkdayS .....ccccseseeseee 
Stone, clay, and glass products: 
Total cases 
Lost workday cases 
Lost workdays 
Primary metal industries: 
Total cases 
Lost workday cases 
Lost workdays ........000 
Fabricated metal products: 
Total cases 
Lost workday cases 
Lost workdayS .....se0 
Machinery, except electrical: 
Total cases 
Lost workday cases 
Lost workdays ...... 
Electric and electronic equipment: 
Total cases 
Lost workday cases .... 
Lost workdays 
Transportation equipment: 
Total cases 
Lost workday cases 
Lost workdays 
Instruments and related products: 
TOU OBGOS Diecast sctesetspaisieshleneMeipsrinara lett cnsccats 
Lost workday cases ... 
Lost workdays 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries: 
Total cases .... 
Lost workday cases 
Lost workdays 


See footnotes at end of table. 


48. Continued— Occupational injury and illness incidence rates by industry, United States 


Industry and type of case’ 


Incidence rates per 100 full-time workers? 


1977 1978 1979 1980 1981 1982 1983 1984 ‘| 1988 
iz 1 co eas 
Nondurable goods 

Food and kindred products: 

Total cases 19.5 19.4 19.9 18.7 17.8 16.7 16.5 16.7 16.7 

Lost workday cases 8.5 8.9 9.5 9.0 8.6 8.0 7.9 8.1 8.1 

Lost workdays ...... 130.1} 132.2) 141.8} 136.8] 130.7} 129.3] 131.2) 131.6] 138.0 
Tobacco manufacturing: 

Total cases 9.1 8.7 9.3 8.1 8.2 7.2 6.5 itd 7.3 

BOSEWOTKGGY CASES cores csrts-sscern rere nerbavacissesnnvacertoaecaanea inst cassasesstubvavpaleavseasesess 3.8 4.0 4.2 3.8 3.9 3.2 3.0 3.2 3.0 

MOSES WON KOAYS  ootvescactarsncsbis sansvsssostestense Peron Pep eaoas vase esaathessoevarcdseanseanssesvnsaniianas 66.7 58.6 64.8 45.8 56.8 44.6 42.8 51.7 51.7 
Textile mill products: 

Total cases 10.2 10.2 9.7 9.1 8.8 7.6 7.4 8.0 7.6 

Lost workday cases 2.9 3.4 3.4 3.3 3.2 2.8 2.8 3.0 3.0 

Lost workdays ...... Fart SOLCER AO 20 coy ee ee 57.4 61.5 61.3 62.8 59.2 53.8 51.4 54.0 57.4 
Apparel and other textile products: 

Total cases 6.7 6.5 6.5 6.4 6.3 6.0 6.4 6.7 6.7 

Lost workday cases 2.0 2.2 PEA 2.2 2.2 2.1 2.4 25 2.6 

Pe pests WOPKEIAYS cocter soos cceecesaietnasoxayavesaats ssapuanenesctcanacnetveutacdbeTinGinsbiensesostsoesecee 31.7 32.4 34.1 34.9 35.0 36.4 40.6 40.9 44.1 
Paper and allied products: 

Total cases 13.6 13.5 13.5 12.7 11.6 10.6 10.0 10.4 10.2 

Lost workday cases 5.0 Sif, 6.0 5.8 5.4 4.9 4.5 4.7 47 

EOS DIWOTKAEYS isis cccscse csvset cccstranshasycaaptrocs-ccspsntefaevatearvaserauigeisvacescessiasesassosavoee 101.6 103.3 108.4 112.3 103.6 99.1 90.3 93.8 94.6 
Printing and publishing: 

Total cases 6.8 7.0 ital 6.9 6.7 6.6 6.6 6.5 6.3 

Lost workday cases 2.7 2.9 3.1 3.1 3.0 2.8 2.9 2.9 2.9 

Lost workdays ...... 41.7 43.8 45.1 46.5 47.4 45.7 44.6 46.0 49.2 
Chemicals and allied produ 

Total cases 8.0 7.8 Tietl 6.8 6.6 Bir 5.5 5.3 5:1 

Lost workday cases 3.1 3.3 3.5 3.1 3.0 2.5 2.5 2.4 2.3 

Lost workdays 51.4 50.9 54.9 50.3 48.1 39.4 42.3 40.8 38.8 
Petroleum and coal products: 

Total cases 8.1 7.9 WANA 7.2 6.7 5.3 5.5 6.1 6.1 

Lost workday cases 3.3 3.4 3.6 3.5 2.9 2.5 2.4 2.4 2.4 

Lost WOrkdayS .......cccssesees Bearer det ono tla ann osdhcon tasseanesvuccresByibivissdsoxees 59.2 58.3 62.0 59.1 51.2 46.4 46.8 53.5 49.9 
Rubber and miscellaneous plastics products: 

Total cases 16.8 17.1 AA 15.5 14.6 12.7 13.0 13.6 13.4 

Lost workday cases 7.6 8.1 8.2 7.4 Te 6.0 6.2 6.4 6.3 

Lost workdays 118.1 125.5 127.1 118.6 117.4 100.9 101.4 104.3 107.4 
Leather and leather products: 

Total cases 11.5 sad 41.5 iaey, 11.5 9.9 10.0 10.5 10.3 

Lost workday cases 4.4 4.7 4.9 5.0 5.1 4.5 4.4 4.7 4.6 

Lost workdays 68.9 72.5 76.2 82.7 82.6 86.5 87.3 94.4 88.3 

Total cases 9.7 10.1 10.0 9.4 9.0 8.5 8.2 8.8 8.6 

Lost workday cases 5.3 LWA 5.9 55 5.3 4.9 4.7 5.2 5.0 

Lost workdays 95.9 102.3 107.0 104.5 100.6 96.7 94.9 105.1 107.1 

Total cases LT 7.9 8.0 7.4 7.3 7.2 7.2 7.4 7.4 

Lost workday cases 2.9 3.2 3.4 3.2 3.1 3.1 3.1 3.3 3.2 

Lost workdays 44.0 44.9 49.0 48.7 45.3 45.5 47.8 50.5 50.7 
Wholesale trade: 

Total cases 8.5 8.9 8.8 8.2 Tt 7.1 7.0 7.2 7.2 

Lost workday cases 3.6 3.9 41 3.9 3.6 3.4 3.2 3.5 3.5 

Lost workdays 52.5 57.5 59.1 58.2 54.7 52.1 50.6 55.5 59.8 
Retail trade: 

Total cases 7.4 7.5 7.7 7.1 Fell 7.2 7.3 7.5 7.5 

Lost workday cases 2.7 2.8 3.1 2.9 2.9 2.9 3.0 3.2 3.1 

Lost workdays 40.5 39.7 44.7 44.5 4441 42.6 46.7 48.4 47.0 

Total cases 2.0 2.1 2.1 2.0 1.9 2.0 2.0 1.9 2.0 

Lost workday cases 8 8 9 8 8 9 9 9 9 

Lost workdays 10.4 12.5 13.3 12.2 11.6 13.2 12.8 13.6 15.4 

Services 

Total cases 5.5 5.5 5.5 5.2 5.0 4.9 6. 5.2 5.4 

Lost workday cases 2.2 2.6 

Lost workdays 35.4 45.4 


1 Total cases include fatalities. 


2 The incidence rates represent the number of injuries and illnesses or lost 


workdays per 100 full-time workers and were calculated as: 
(N/EH) X 200,000, where: 
N = number of injuries and illnesses or lost workdays. 


EH = total hours worked by all employees during calendar year. 

200,000 = base for 100 full-time equivalent workers (working 40 hours per 
week, 50 weeks per year.) 

3 Excludes farms with fewer than 11 employees since 1976. 
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